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ELASTIC 4AIVIT 


GUARANTEE—We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return NDERW EAR 


your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


Hanes gives wear-service that will 
- exceed any man’s expectations! 


ET the big, gxtra-lon po features of Hanes winter men’s Union Suits and Shirts and 
Drawers fixed on yottr mind! Go over the extra-wear points brought out in the diagram 
circles shown,in the Union Suit above—guaranteed unbreakable seams; guaranteed tailored col- 
larette ‘that-¢annot gap; guaranteed elactic knit wrists and ankles; guaranteed closed crotch; guar- 
anteed pearl buttons sewed on to stay; guaranteed buttonholes that last as long as the garment! 

If comfort, warmth, wear and economy mean mugh to you in winter underwear, then buy “Hanes”! 
Every thread, stitch and button is guaranteed! You should immediately check up your dealer 
and get a supply. 

Hanes winter weight Union Suits are standadi rn America—standard because they 
exceed in real worth any underwear you ever bought at the price! 
























Your confidence in Hanes Underwear should be based On the fact that every process of manu- 
facture from raw long-staple cotton to the perfect garment is under direct Hanes supervision in 
Hanes factories! 

Your choice of Union Suits or Shirts and Drawers is a,matter of personal preference. 

° ° . . 
All the quality, extra features and perfect workmanship that{}make Hanes 
Union Suits for Boys men’s Union Suits so universally popular go right into,Hapes Union Suits 
for Boys! These staunch Union Suits stand up against the stiffest wear-service and wash service. Made in 
sizes to meet ages between 2 and i6 years. Two- to four-year sizes have the drop seat. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as Hanes is a substitute unless it bears the ‘‘Hanes”’ label. 
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10c a day soon buys an 
Oliver Typewriter—latest model 





























Before you realize it you have this splendid 
Oliver paid for. And you get to use it right 
away — while you pay. 

To begin with, you save $43 on the price, for we 

now sell the $100 Oliver for $57. It is our latest and 
best model, the No. 9, brand new. 
We are able to make this great saving for you through 
the economies we learned during the war. We found that it 
was unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling salesmen 
and numerous, expensive branch houses through the country. 
We were also able to discontinue many other superfluous 
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Corp o- You may buy direct from us, via coupon. We even send the 
ration, y buy p 

Pennsylva: : Oliver for five days free 
National City ’ ’ trial, so that you may act 
Bank of New : H 


York, Encyclo- 
pedia Britan- 
nica, New York 
Edison Co., Otis 
Elevator Co. 
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as your own salesman. 
You may use it as if it 
were your own. You can 
be the sole judge, with no 
one to influence you. 


Let us send you the Oliver 
for Free Trial. The coupon 
brings it. 

If you agree that it is the finest type- 
writer, regardless of price, pay for it at 
the rate of $3 per month. We ask no par- 
tial payment in advance, You have over @ 
year to pay. And you'll have the Oliver all 
that time. There is no need to wait until you 
have the full amount, 

If, after trying it, you wish to return it, we even 
refund the out-going transportation charges, So the 
trial does not cost you a cent. Nor does it place you 
under obligations to buy. 

Our new plan has been a tremendous success, 
We are selling more Olivers this way than ever before. * 
Over 700,000 Olivers have been sold! Oliver popularity 
is increasing daily. 3 

This, the Oliver 9, has all the latest improvements. 

It is noted for its sturdiness, speed and fine workman- Lj 
ship. It is handsomely finished in olive enamel and pol- 7 
ished nickel. If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this 
Oliver, for which we al ask only $57, after its being * 
@ 
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This coupon brings you a 
Free Trial Oliver without your paying in ad- 
vance. Decide yourself. Save $43 


Or this coupon brings further infor- 
mation. Check which you wish. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
731 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
CJ Ship 771% now, Ofivet Nine it Ove dave Sree inspece Pin 
c a © rate o per 
= nth. ‘The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping Point Is 2.20. ence ne en enee 222+ 0+ eoeene occ cece ao 
This does not me under any obligation to buy. tte e to re- 

turn “— Gave er, Yel ship it back at your expense at incr sere .o days. & 
machine until I order ft. Mail me your book" “The 
Brno iene ot Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,’’ your 

de luxe catalog and further information. Fa 


priced for years at $10 & 
Mail the coupon for EITHER a free trial Oliver or DDD 6 cnnttnccices accsenseasntesestosesseeseies seats 
further information. Be your own salesman and save 2 
$43. This is your great opportunity. eT 
Canadian Price, $72 a 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY CMY nana oeee -onans sane ee StMtO~--aneeenees senens ones 
731 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. (29.03) | Occupation or Business........ .---------..eeeeeeeee- a 
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TheseBooksWillPut 





You inaBefterJob 


EE the Free Trial offer below and mail 
the coupon for one of these pay-rais- 
ing sets of books. They are written 

by someof the greatest experts in each 
line and tell everything you need know 
to make you an expert and put youina 
better job. 





Plain everyday English, pictures, dia- 
grams, plans etc., make difficult things, 


simple as A-B-C. 

Thousands of men have used these books 
and are making more money. Hundreds 
are doing it every day. You can do it, too. 
Pick cut the set that suits your own work 
best and send for it fora week’s free trial. 


Your Choice Only 
50 Cents a Week 












Carpentry and Mechanical and Automobile _ Steam and Gas 
Contracting Architectural Drawing Engineering Engineering 
Five volumes, 2138 pages and Four volumes, 1678 pages and Six volumes, 2659 pages and Seven volumes, 3300 pages and 


more than 400 illustrations, more than one thousand illus- 2'00 illustrations. Prepares for 2500 illustrations, plates, dia- 
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Four volumes, 1728 pages and 
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NOTICE! To Readers of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE: Owing 

to labor difficulties, during which our entire plant was 
shut down, it will be necessary to issue DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
more frequently than weekly, in order to make up for lost time. Hereafter 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE will be published about every five days, and 
we strongly advise our readers to watch the news stands so that they will not 
miss any number of this magazine. 































CHAPTER fF, score or so of men at the small tables 
turned their eyes toward the little 
group in the window embrasure. 
"LL give you twenty-four Hudson Taylor had risen the moment 
hours to return ’em. After Walker Pray approached his table. 
that 1’ll kill you on sight.” For all his twentieth-century spirit, 
The words cut across the there was in his blood that old- 
subdued noises of the dining room at fashioned punctilio which demands a 
the Chesterfield Club, although the greater superficial courtesy toward an 
speaker had not lifted his voice more enemy than toward,a friend. He 
than a tone or two above the conver- stood almost at attention, erect, cool, 
sational key. There was, instantly, a motionless, his eyes fixed on Pray’s 
silence which seemed breathless, as a lead-colored irises and.distended pupils. 
1A ps 
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There was nothing overt in his attitude 
or expression, and yet the men at the 
near-by tables had stiffened in their 
chairs even before the deliberate, crisp 
words of the threat knifed their way 
through the room. 

The mere fact that Pray should ap- 
proach Taylor verged on the sensa- 
tional. The bitter hatred between 
them was common knowledge to every- 
body in Chesterfield. Pray had seen 
to that effectively. Never a day was 
permitted to elapse without some refer- 
ence to the enmity in the columns of 
his newspaper. Shrewdly had he capi- 
talized the dislike of the Taylors, father 
and son, to strengthen his political posi- 
tion. He protited because they hated 
him and made no gecret of it, since 
the people whose votes he sought also 
hated the Taylors—thanks, very 
largely, to Walker Pray himself. 

More than one man of those present 
felt a touch of reluctant respect at the 
fashion in which Walker Pray heard 
young Taylor’s words. Even-a_ fool 
would have known that no empty brag- 
gadocio lay behind them; even a brave 
man might have been pardoned for dis- 
playing some hint of nervousness 
before the glinting light of Taylor’s 
narrowed eyes, the level, cold menace 
of his tone. But Pray shrugged, and, 
turning, spoke easily to the room at 
large. 

“Gentlemen, I beg you to witness that 
Mr. Taylor has promised to kill me on 
sight, if, after twenty-four hours. cer- 
tain documents remain in my posses- 
sion. I had approached him with the 
idea of returning them to him. Under 
the circumstances I have now no choice 
but to retain them.” 

Taylor laughed shortly. “Since the 
issue has been forced on the attention 
of you gentlemen, let me add that this 
man came to me with a cunningly 
phrased attempt at blackmail. I shall 
at once lay the facts before the com- 
mittee, and move his expulsion from 


the club. And I repeat that if he does 
not place certain letters in my hands 
before noon to-morrow I shall destroy 
him with no more mercy than I should 
show to any other vermin. It is suffi- 
cient reflection on this community that 
he has been suffered to poison it with 
his presence and his paper so long as 
he has. The time has come to eliminate 
him. That is all, gentlemen.” 

Pray smiled. “J gather that this is, 
in a sense, a challenge. If so I beg to 
decline it. We are living in the twen- 
tieth century, and the duello has been 
classified by our courts in its proper 
place—as simple homicide. I 
shall i 

“Pardon me. You do yourself much 
honor, sir. A challenge, under the old 
code, could pass only between gentle- 
men. It was very far from my inten- 
tion to dignify you by any such course. 
I say, merely, that unless you return 
those stolen letters before this time to- 
morrow, or leave Chesterfield perma- 
nently within that interval, I shall kill 
you. That is definite, 1 think.” 

“fam to be killed from behind, then? 
So much the more interesting. It will 
be amusing to observe your method 
of avoiding me—after to-morrow. 
Good afternoon, gentlemen.” 

He bowed formally to the room and 
withdrew, walking briskly, his normal 
stoop for once replaced by an erectness 
which fairly matched Taylor’s own. 
There was an instant hubbub about the 
latter, as his friends crowded around 
him. 

“Hudson, you’ve played squarely into 
the fellow’s hands. If you don’t try 
to kill him, after this, he’ll ridicule you 
eternally in his miserable sheet. If you 
do, his disciplined retainers in public 
office will solemnly prosecute and con- 
vict you. You’ve let him tempt you 
into an impossible position.” 

Taylor shook his head coolly. “I 
meant it, and mean it. The animal 
has needed killing for years. Nothing 












































less will answer. He can’t be starved 
out or snubbed out; he can’t be fright- 
ened or threatened. I fully intend to 
wipe him out if he makes it necessary. 
But he won’t. He'll crawl. I could 
see it in his beastly yellow eyes as | 
watched him. I’ll have those letters by 
to-night. And I’m almost sorry. I'd 
prefer the other way of it.” 

He resumed his seat and his inter- 
rupted meal. His friends returned to 
their several tables, leaving him to the 
society of Doctor Lawrence Drake. 
The two were fairly intimate, and it 
had been their habit for a year or two 
to meet frequently at the club for 
luncheon. The other men seemed to 
recognize, now, that Doctor Drake 
would have more influence on the hot- 
headed impulses of youth than a chorus 
of expostulation. Only one of them 
lingered. He had come in just after 
Pray, and had not yet chosen a table. 

“Mind if I join you, Hud?” He 
spoke casually, as if nothing out of the 
usual had occurred. Taylor flashed a 
quick glance at him, as if questioning 
his intention. Evidently reassured, he 
grinned and nodded. Drake, with a 
more formal courtesy, expressed his 
consent in words. 

“Delighted to have you, MacQueen. 
Sit here and join our council of war.” 
He laughed softly. “I suppose you 
heard it all?” 

Andrew MacQueen slipped into a 
chair, chuckling. “Yes. And | spotted 
Hud’s little game of bluff, too, before 
he gave it away. Did you see the fel- 
low straighten up, when he went out? 
It was almost funny. He was scared 
green, and trying his best not to give it 
away.” 

Drake nodded. “I noticed that, too. 
It’s happened rather well, you know. 
If he hadn’t attempted that silly 
scheme of blackmailing Hudson into 
withdrawing from the mayoralty con- 
test he might have beaten us. He’s 
dangerously strong with the unintelli- 
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gent voters, and he’s managed to stir 
up a flame of class feeling which might 
possibly get him elected, this time.” 

“Funny—that ambition of his to hold 
office himself,” said MacQueen. “He 
can elect a yellow dog to any job he 
picks, but when he runs himself he al- 
ways loses. It’s mighty reassuring to 
see how the people—even the low- 
browed mob—shies at any man who 
hands flowers to himself. When his 
sheet praises anybody else they take 
it seriously. When it praises him they 
wag their heads and grin.” 

“Ves—but he might have won, this 
time.” Drake wagged his head. ‘Be- 
tween the feeling stirred up by the 
strike at the mills—which he engi- 
neered, of course—and the new voters 
he’s slipped on the registry lists, he’d 
have had a good chance. But this will 
settle him. Chesterfield hates a cow- 
ard. If he backs down—and he will 
back down, believe me—he’ll be laughed 
out of town. If he doesn’t P 

“If he doesn’t he'll be shipped out, 
feet first.” Hudson Taylor cut in 
quietly. “Don’t either of you make 
any mistake abot that. I'll wipe him 
out with no more compunction than 
I’d show any other rat. He’s not fit to 
live, that’s all.” 

MacQueen stared. Close as he was 
to Hudson Taylor, this mood puzzled 
and disturbed him. As a rule nobody 
was clearer-headed than the young 
manufacturer who had already enlarged 
and strengthened the big mills on which 
Chesterfield’s prosperity depended. The 
man had a brain which cut like a tem- 
pered blade. He saw straight and far, 
and his emotions and impulses were 
rigorously under control of his intelli- 
gence. And yet he talked, now, like 
an excited boy. 

“What’s got into you, anyway, Hud? 
You wouldn’t be fool enough to 
risk 

“Wouldn’t I? Let’s hope Pray 
doesn’t think I wouldn’t, because, as 














sure as we sit here, I’ll kill him if he 
tries to keep those papers—the— 
the ” Words failed him. His face 
reddened and his eyes retreated per- 
ceptibly. He lifted his hand and closed 
the strong fingers slowly. “I’d strangle 
him with my bare hands,” he said, his 
voice husky and unsteady. “But he 
knows it. No fear.” 

Again MacQueen inspected him curi- 
ously. This was a new Hudson Taylor 
to him. What could have roused the 
man’s normally temperate disposition 
to this pitch of emotional insanity? He 
searched his memory. There was 
nothing in Taylor’s past that could 
have been made the basis of any at- 
tempt at blackmail. From kindergarten, 
through school and college, Andrew 
MacQueen had known almost as much 
about him as Hud Taylor knew about 
himself. And since he had come home 
from college to take command of the 
Taylor Mills, his record had been open 
and straight and clean. Such a man 
gave no target for the blackmailer. He 
could have snapped his fingers at any 
attempt to stir up scandal against him. 
And it puzzled his friend sadly to find 
him excited to the point of murder by 
a mere threat to reveal something al- 
leged to be discreditable in his career. 

He tried, not very gently, to throw 
some light on the riddle, as he began 
his lunch. “What under the sun has 
he got against you, Hud? If there’s 
anything very awful in your buried past 
it’s funny that I didn’t know it and 
beat him to this shake down stuff.” He 
sighed comically. “After all the trouble 
I’ve taken to make a living out of the 
law, too! If I’d only guessed that 
you had a guilty secret that could be 
. turned into cash—gee!”’ 

Taylor looked up. His eyes were 
hard and ugly again. “Don’t joke about 
it, Andy. It doesn’t matter what he’s 





got—the plain fact’s enough. I’d rather 
kill him than have him print it. 
it go at that.” 


Let 
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Drake, scenting a fresh outbreak, 
shot a quick, warning glance at Mac- 
Queen. His smooth, agreeable voice 
seemed to pour oil on the rising waters. 

“Let’s not taik about it. We all know 
that Walter Pray has a saffron stripe 
six feet wide, and that he'll return the 
missing documents in plenty of time to 
save his neck from the fracture it de- 
serves. Also, the little episode ought 
to win us the election, if we play it 
up right. I guess we can trust to the 
rival papers to see to that. Yellow- 
stripe Pray, they'll call him. And even 
the meanest rascal in the Basin hates 
a quitter. We'll win, hands down. And 
with Hudson Taylor in the mayor’s 
office, we ought to get some decent gov- 
ernment at last.” 

They talked politics earnestly for 
three quarters of an hour. But Andrew 
MacQueen, studying his friend’s face, 
knew that he was thinking far less 
about his chances of election than of 
the possibility that whatever secret 
knowledge concerning him had come 
to Pray’s possession should pass on to 
the public. He was under no delusions 
concerning Taylor’s intentions. Either 
Walker Pray would give him back 
whatever documentary evidence he 
claimed to possess, or Hud Taylor 
would carry out his threat. 

“T’ll just keep an eye on him, for his 
own sake,” he told himself. “Lucky, 
for once, that I haven’t got any clients 
worth mentioning. Business always in- 
terferes such a lot with the things a fel- 
low wants to do.” 

He walked out to the curb with Tay- 
lor.. Drake, with a cheerful word of 
farewell, climbed into his own neat 
coupé and whirred off toward the resi- 
dential district where he had his office. 
MacQueen stepped to the running 
board of Taylor’s car as the other 
touched the starting button and the 
motor thrummed blithely in response. 

“Give me a lift, will you, as far as 
the plaint? I’ve got to see a man down 














that way. He might develop into an- 
other client. Then I’d have two, al- 
together.” 

Taylor grinned. MacQueen’s law 
practice was a perpetual jest among his 
friends. 

“You'd better pray I'll be elected, 
Andy. I'll make you an assistant city 
counsel, if I win. It’s a shame that that 
massive intellect of yours should be 
wasted on nothing more important than 
sniff games at the club.” 

He sent the car spinning down the 
long, steep hill that led to the river 
bed, above which, clinging like so many 
limpets to tidal rocks, the houses of 
Chesterfield clustered along the cliff 
sides. Below, where the broad, red- 
yellow river ran sluggishly between its 
low, flat banks, they could see the smok- 
ing stacks of the mills, the white plumes 
lifting above toiling switch engines 
shunting cars about the sidings, the ab- 
surd, microscopic movements of the 
minute specks which were human 
beings. 

A new sense of the magnitude of 
things came to MacQueen as the car 
twisted down the slope. Here, after 
all, was the heart of the community, 
the impulse which gave life to its whole 
being. Without the mills there would 
be few to deposit money in the banks or 
purchase from the _ stores; doctors 
would find no patients, lawyers wait 
in vain for litigious-minded clients, the 
‘trolleys run empty and—it struck him 
with a sudden, peculiar force—the 
newspapers look far for readers and for 
advertisers. All Chesterfield depended 
on the Taylor Mills, and the mills 
themselves lived because of the brains 
and strength that the erect, grim-vis- 
aged young fellow at his side put into 
their management. 

“Gad, Hud,” he said, more to himself 
than his companion, “if any man has a 
right to run this town, it’s you. Your 
father made it, and you’ve kept it alive. 
Without those mills, down there——” 
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Taylor turned to him with a sudden, 
savage grate in his voice. “You said 
it. Father made it, and I’ve carried it 
on. And what’s the answer? We've 
filled this valley with thousands. It’s 
funny, when you think of it, but I’m 
as responsible as anybody for that rat 
Pray’s being here. There’d have been 
no room for him or his kind, in the old 
days. His paper would have found ten 
or twenty readers, at the outside, if I 
hadn’t sweated blood to expand the 
mills, hadn’t done everything under the 
sun to tease labor here from the seven 
ends of the earth. That’s why I’m 
running for mayor, Andy, if you want 
the honest facts. I hate politics. I’m 
a business man, first and last and in 
between. But it’s up to me. I brought 
these outsiders in here. I owe them 
a square deal, whether they want it 
or not. I’ve got to protect ’em against 
themselves. 

“And I owe something more to the 
old community—the old stock. They 
had a little, happy, clean, decent place 
here, before we built the mills. None 
of ’em were rich and none of ’em were 
poor. They respected themselves and 
each other; they reared sons and 
daughters that were a credit and a 
pride. We changed all that, my father 
and I. We made the old families rich, 
along with ourselves. We helped old 
Mott with his bank; we financed 
McCurdy with the store; we scattered 
our pretty well through the 
neighborhood. But in, doing it we've 
spoiled Chesterfield. It was our mills 
that made a paper like the Courier pos- 
sible, that gave a snake like Pray his 
chance to start and grow. It was our 
labor that elected his gang of boot- 
licking sycophants to every office in the 
town. It’s up to me to undo that mis- 
chief, as far as I can. See? It’s not 
because I want office i 

“T get you.” It was an amazingly 
long speech for Hudson Taylor to have 
made, but the words fitted so accu- 


stock 











rately with his friend’s thoughts that 
MacQueen scarcely wondered, as he 
might have done, at the extraordinary 
plunge into loquacity. ‘We'll have to 
see that you get in, old man. I wish 
this infernal thing hadn’t happened to- 
day, though. I can’t help feeling that 
evil’s due to come out of it. As a 
lawyer—which I can prove I am, you 
know—I’m bound to tell you that you 
put yourself in the wrong by threaten- 
ing that cad the way you did. He 
could go to his police and make a lot 
of trouble for you, get you bound over 
to keep the peace and then e 

Taylor laughed. ‘Don’t you see that 
that’s what I’m playing for. The whole 
world hates a quitter and a coward. I 
don’t care where you look. That rough- 
necked bunch who line up behind Pray 
have no more use for the saffron streak 
than you and [ have. They’re fighters, 
and they’re for him because he’s got ’em 
convinced that he’s a scrapper himself. 
Well, right here’s where I show ’em 
he’s not. See?” 

“But suppose he thinks you’re bluff- 
ing, and tries to call you?” 

“He won't. I’ve seen to that. I’ve 
got a way of convincing him that he 
doesn’t suspect. By to-night he’ll be 
shaking in his boots, and I’ll bet any- 
thing you please he'll crawl before the 
time limit’s up. It’s all framed, Andy 
—you surely don’t think I’d have made 
a scene like that in the club if I hadn’t 
had something up my sleeve. Why, 
man, publicity was just what I wanted. 
He couldn’t have picked a better place 
to spring it on me.” 

“Then you don’t really contemplate 
homicide, justifiable or otherwise?” 

Again the ugly hardness Showed it- 
self in Hudson Taylor’s eyes. Mac- 
Queen saw his powerful hands tighten 
on the steering wheel. “I’m afraid he 
won’t give me any excuse, Andy—but 
—but”’—his lips went white’ with 





the anger that only even-tempered men 
are given to know—“but I tell you, man 
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to man, I’d give a year off my life to 
have the privilege of choking him till 
his face went black. Did you ever 
know that a perfectly sane man can 
think of murder with the same sort of 
longing that a drunk has for a denied 
bottle? Well, it’s so. Just now there’s 
only one thing in the world I want 
more than I want the right to kill 
Pray.” 

He stopped the car before the iron 
fence which surrounded the separate 
office building of the mills. As Mac- 
Queen scrambled out Taylor dropped 
his hand on his arm, 

“I’ve been talking like an ass, old 
man. Forget what I’ve said, will you? 
If you knew the provocation you’d feel 
exactly the same way about it. There 
are some things a man can’t do, and 
live—that’s all. Well, Pray’s done one 
of them, or he’s threatened to.” 

MacQueen, slouching slowly past the 
long fence before the mills, was sud- 
denly very thoughtful. He imagined 
that he knew what the one thing was 
that Hudson Taylor wanted even more 
than he wanted to kill Walker Pray. 
And because there had been a time, not 
long ago, when Andrew MacQueen had 
wanted that same thing, he could un- 
derstand easily enough why his friend 
had placed it first. 

Lee Ruthven—of course it was Lee 
Ruthven. He started suddenly as an 
idea flashed across his mind. Suppose 
Pray had somehow learned what Andy 
MacQueen knew about the girl whom 
Hudson Taylor dreamed of marrying? 
Suppose that old, miserable story had 
cropped up, after these years? Sup- 
pose Pray had dared to speak of it 
to Taylor? 

That would explain everything. But, 
also, if the guess were right, Hudson 
Taylor would assuredly carry out his 
threat in earnest. 

He glanced about him, as if to find 
some inspiration in the surroundings. 




















On one side of the cobbled street ran 
the succession of great brick buildings 
beyond the high spiked fence. On the 
other a dejected row of frame struc- 
tures housed little frowsy stores and 
still frowsier saloons. In the window 
of one of these hung a handbill, printed 
in flaming crimson ink. 


VOTE FOR WALKER PRAY— 
YOUR FRIEND! 
Vote Against the Profiteer Who Grinds 
You Down to Fill His Pockets. 


MacQueen read it through to the 
final, half hysterical word. He turned 
and stared at the mills—the tremen- 
dous creation of two men, father and 
son, without which there could have 
been no room for Walker Pray and his 
paper and his constituents, in Chester- 
field. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“After all,” he told himself cynically, 
“the government can’t be better than 
the people it represents. Fodls want 
to be governed by fools and rascals 
by rascals. It serves ’em right if they 
elect Pray.” 

He circled the mills, and came back 
to the gate before the office entrance. 
It was nearly three, now. He had no 
definite plan in mind beyond a desire 
to keep his friend under observation. 
[t would be a long wait till the closing 
whistle released Taylor. He began to 
wonder whether he wasn’t playing the 
fool, with his self-appointed guardian- 
ship. A newsboy passed him, waving 
a red-inked extra, and yelling rau- 
cously, in the unintelligible jargon of 
his breed. Men slouched out of the 
and saloons and bought his 
wares. MacQueen moved toward the 
boy and followed their example. 

It was the Courier, of course. The 
other papers in Chesterfield were not 
much given to mid-afternoon extras. 
Pray, imitating the yellow journalism 
of the bigger cities, issued them on 
every possible pretext. He had a good 
pretext now, thought MacQueen, as he 


shops 
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unfolded the ink-wet sheets. A glaring 
headline screamed at his eyes: 


“P?LL KILL YOU.” 
TAYLOR TO PRAY! 


Below, in banked and capitalized 
sub-heads, he read the story of the 
noon encounter. Walker Pray might 
be yellow, he might be scared within 
an inch of his miserable life, but his 
paper certainly failed to reveal it. Mac- 
Queen read: 


Certain documents reflecting on certain in- 
dividuals more or less identified with the 
candidate of the plunderbund, Hudson Tay- 
lor, having been sent to Mr. Walker Pray, 
whose triumphant campaign for the mayor- 
alty has been keeping the robber barons of 
the hill awake of nights, Mr. Pray, natu- 
rally, offered to turn them over to Taylor. 
Mr. Pray, as everybody knows, fights as 
fairly as he fights hard. He had, and has, no 
intention of printing the damaging letters in 
question, especially as they concern persons 
apart from Taylor and his gang. 

Instead of accepting the courteous offer, the 
already-beaten candidate took advantage of 
the circumstances to create a_ sensational 
scene in the Chesterfield Club, loudly threat- 
ening to kill Mr. Pray unless he returned 
the incriminating letters before noon to- 
morrow, accusing Mr. Pray of an attempt 
to blackmail him which, on its face, was 
wholly absurd, and calling the entire club 
to witness his homicidal intentions. 

Mr. Pray, under the conditions, has no 
option save to hold the letters, and thus 
prove, for all, that he cannot be ter- 
rorized by the vocally bloodthirsty candidate 
of the Plunder Party. The letters will not 
be returned. And Mr. Hudson Taylor will 
either carry out his threat of murder, or re- 
veal himself for the loud-mouthed braggart 
who is tigerishly brave against helpless work- 
ers, but craven and soft-spoken when he con- 
fronts a man who fears him as little as he 
likes him. : 

Mr. Pray begs to publish the fact that he 
will be in his office until five-thirty this aft- 
ernoon. He will then drive straight to his 
home, where he entertains a few friends for 
dinner. He will spend the night there, re- 
turning to his office at nine to-morrow. If 
Taylor desires to put his threat into execu- 
tion this itinerary will enable him to find 
Mr. Pray at any hour he sees fit. 


once 


There was more of it—columns 








more, reeking with the same shallow 
irony, every paragraph dragging in 
some shrewd reference to the political 
rivalry between the two men, and con- 
veying, without a definite accusation, 
the inference that it was the animus 
of a beaten candidate which actuated 
Taylor, Andy MacQueen read _ it 
through twice. Then, with his face 
preternaturally grave, he swung aboard 
a passing trolley and rode back up the 
hill into town. He descended at a cor- 
ner in the better residence district, a 
locality of old, gracious houses set in 
the midst of wide lawns and noble trees. 
And at the door of one of these he 
asked, with a curious eagerness in his 
tone, for an interview with Miss Lee 
Ruthven. 

He waited for her in an old-world 
parlor, furnished in the queer style of 
the forties and fifties, its carpet 
scarcely faded, the colors of its wall 
paper hardly dimmed by the years, the 
framed daguerreotypes of formidable 
old gentlemen and ladies frowning 
down at him from the walls. He 
sprang to his feet as a tall, dark-haired 
girl came into the room. 

“Lee! Forgive my butting in like 
this, but it’s deadly serious—it may 
mean life or death for two men.” 

“It seems to have taken you in, at 
least.” She laughed, low in her throat, 
a creamy, mellow little sound. “I’ve 
heard all about it, thanks. Don’t go 
over it again. I don’t see where I come 
into it at all, but it doesn’t matter. 
Hudson Taylor isn’t silly enough to 
carry out any such crazy threat.” 

“He means every word of it,” said 





MacQueen. “I’ve just seen him. He’s 

in deadly earnest about——” 
“Nonsense. He’s just lost his tem- 

per. Nothing that Walker Pray could 


say or do would drive him to such ab- 
surdly foolish wickedness.” 

“Stop and think a minute, Lee. Isn’t 
there one thing that would do it?” 

A sudden color flooded her face and 
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receded, leaving it pale as marble. She 
met his eyes directly, however, and her 
voice did not waver. 

“T can think of nothing that would 
justify 

“Lee, forgive me. I’ve kept it to 
myself for three years, and you mustn’t 
think I misunderstood, even at the 
time. But—but I was at Glenmore one 
night three years ago, when Colin 
Fraser drove over there, and I couldn’t 
help seeing that he wasn’t alone. It 
occurs to me that if Pray’s got hold 
ef anything bearing on that story— 
that if, for instance, Fraser had any 
letter relating to it y 

He watched her stiffen as he spoke. 
“So you’ve known, all these years, 
about that ?” 

“Yes. I’ve known that you were 
there—with Fraser. And I’ve also 
known that there was no harm in it. 
I knew you, Lee. That was enough.” 

“Please. Even if, by some incredible 
mischance, this Pray person has got 
hold of that miserable story, it would 
give Hudson Taylor no conceivable ex- 











cuse for threatening to kill him. He 
is not my champion, if you will 
please——” 


“It’s not that. He’s only doing what 
I’d do, or anybody else would do who 
knew you, Lee. And there’s nobody 
but you who could stop him from 
carrying out his threat. He’s seeing 
red now. He doesn’t realize that he’d 
only make things infinitely worse.” 

She laughed, with a note of hard- 
ness in her mirth. “You're excited 
about nothing, Andy. You've only 
guesswork to go on, and you’re assum- 
ing that Hudson Taylor is sufficiently 
a fool and a meddler to carry out 4 

“He meant it. I tell you he was ab- 
solutely in earnest.” 

She shook her head. 
ing mare’s 





“You’re find- 
usual, Andy. 


nests, as 


Doctor Drake was present, remember, 
and heard the whole conversation. 
had the whole story from him.” 


I’ve 

















“But he doesn’t know that anything 
could be said that might drag you into 
the case,” said MacQueen. “Drake’s 
a good fellow and a good friend of 
Hud’s, but he’s in the dark. It would 
look silly to me if I hadn’t guessed that 
perhaps Pray had ferreted out that old 
affair—it’s even possible that Fraser 
himself helped him. You know what 
an infernal cad he turned out to be.” 

“Nonsense.” She shook her head. 
“T don’t want to talk about it, Andy. 
When I remember what a silly little 
idiot I was ” <Abruptly she broke 
off, paused, then continued, in softer 
tones: “It was good of you never to 
say anything about that—that trip to 
Glenmore. I never dreamed that any- 
body knew.” 

“Good of me! Do you think intricate 
Chinese tortures could have dragged 
it out of me, Lee? Why ss 

“Tt was nothing but a piece of special 
folly,” she cut in. “He dared me to 
drive with him, by moonlight, and I—I 
went. I suppose every girl has to 
make a fool of herself sometime over 
some utterly worthless man. I x 

“T know. You needn’t tell me. But 
did you ever write Fraser a letter— 
anything that could be twisted about 
so that ‘” 

Again the color flooded her cheeks. 
“I’m afraid I did. You see, when I’d 
made him take me home-I was ter- 
ribly frightened. And before I could 
sleep I had to write him—I was always 
writing him, then—and beg him not to 
let anybody know. I didn’t mean to 
mail the letter, but Selina found it, 
before I waked in the morning, and 
sent it out. And I’m afraid I referred 
to the incident in others. But it—oh, 
you’re wrong, Andy—you must be 
wrong.” 

MacQueen rose. “I hope I am, be- 
cause if Pray even remotely threatened 
to spread a whisper against you, Hud- 
son Taylor has motive enough to kill 
him ten times over. I’d kill him my- 
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self, and you’d hardly call me murder- 
ous, would you?” 

She leaned toward him. 
Andy. Don’t let him 

The waddling, turbaned negress ap- 
peared at the doorway. ‘“Es-scuse me, 
Miss Lee, but Doctah Drake “ 

Before Lee could answer Drake’s 
voice intervened smoothly. “Tm 
afraid I’m bothering you a lot, Miss 
Ruthven, but I felt I’d better set your 
mind at rest once for all. I’ve seen 
Pray and convinced him that he’s got 
to pacify Taylor. We were right—he’s 
yellow all the way through. He’s as 
badly scared, at this minute, as it’s 
healthy for any man to be. There'll be 
no murder, after all.” 

He nodded amiably to MacQueen 
and sank into a chair, passing a hand- 
kerchief across his forehead. “I'll ad- 
mit, now, that I was really worried. 
Taylor looked and_ talked like 
a man who meant business. Other- 
wise I shouldn’t have ventured to in- 
terfere.” 

Andrew MacQueen saw the girl’s 
eyes brighten and her face glow again. 
It struck him, suddenly, that this fel- 
low Drake was about as chivalrous a 
rival as anybody could ask. He had 
only to sit pat, if he had chosen, to 
have his most dangerous contender 
definitely out of his path. It was an 
open secret, in Chesterfield, that for 
all their friendship, Hudson Taylor and 
Lawrence Drake each meant to marry 
Lee Ruthven. And it had been Drake 
who had averted the catastrophe 
which would have left him practically 
alone in the field. MacQueen shook 
hands with him warmly. 


“Stop him, 


” 








“Doctor, you’re immense. It never 
struck me to tackle Pray. I’ve been 
wasting my breath on Hud. And I 


doubt whether I could have made Pray 
listen to reason, for that matter.” 

Lee Ruthven laughed happily. 
“That’s the advantage of being a doc- 
tor,” she said. “Pray was bound to 
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listen to Doctor Drake, because he’s 
his medical adviser, and a good doctor, 
they say, is always about three parts 
father confessor, too.” 

Drake chuckled. MacQueen lifted 
his brows. “Is Pray a patient of 
yours? I should think he’d ss 

“He evidently doesn’t mix politics 
and medicine. And a doctor can’t af- 
ford to do that, either. I’ve a good 
many patients whose characters and 
views aren’t attractive. And it’s rather 
lucky that I had some hold on Pray’s 
confidence, in this case. He listened 
to me, thank Heaven!” 

He mopped his forehead again. 
MacQueen, reacting from his nervous 
tension, reverted to his normally whim- 
sical humor. 

“I’m afraid I’d never make a doctor, 
then,” he said. “If I had a patient like 
Pray I shouldn’t be able to resist the 
temptation to feed him prussic acid or 
some other in 

Drake laughed good-naturedly. 
“Without admitting that I’m _ subject 
to such temptations,” he said, “I can 
say that such treatment would be dia- 
metrically opposed to medical ethics, 
and a doctor, as you must have ob- 
served, is professional before and after 
he’s anything else.” He laughed again. 
“Furthermore, Pray’s a very profitable 
patient, and he has a beautiful habit 
of paying his bills. I couldn’t possibly 
afford to waste him merely to gratify 
a cheerful impulse.” 

MacQueen drifted out on the ripple 
of laughter that greeted the dry humor 
of the remark. He was human enough 
to be jealous of Drake’s part in the 
comedy, of the cheerfully efficient 
fashion in which he had acted, of the 
chivalrous friendliness he had demon- 
strated toward Hudson Taylor. “He’s 
a good scout,” he told himself, as he 
rode down to his almost superfluous 
office. “Whichever way she chooses 











Lee can’t go very far wrong.” 
The voices of the newsboys, crying 
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the Courier’s extra, only amused him 
now. He wondered idly how Walker 
Pray could save his face, after backing 
down from his position as he had 
agreed to do. No doubt the fellow 
could squirm out of it, somehow. But 
it seemed inevitable that the net result 
of his maneuver would be to lose him 
all chance of his election. Nobody 
loves or admires a man who shows him- 
self a physical coward. The old human 
instinct of an appeal to force goes too 
deep. 

Andrew MacQueen would not have 
chuckled had he foreseen how Walker 
Pray’s reputation was to be saved. He 
did not dream that the episode, instead 
of having fizzed out like a defective 
rocket, was still only burning at the 
fuse. 

CHAPTER II, 
OPEN 
MACQUEEN’S telephone _inter- 
rupted the reverie into which he 
had fallen. He lowered his crossed 
feet from the blotting pad and reached 
for the instrument. He was so rarely 
in his office that few people tried to 
reach him there, and the hum of the 
bell was almost an event. A crisp, 
high-pitched voice came to him, a voice 
which stiffened him in his chair and 
lifted his eyebrows halfway up to the 
retreating frontier of his carroty hair. 

“MacQueen? Good. This is Walker 
Pray. I’d be very deeply gratified if 
you would dine at my house this eve- 
ning—quite informally.” 

The calm effrontery of the invitation 
took away MacQueen’s breath. He 
knew Pray, of course, but only as 
nearly everybody in Chesterfield knew 
him. There was not even a semblance 
of friendship between them, and they 
exchanged greetings, when they met, 
only as men do who observe the out- 
ward forms of polite intercourse as one 
means of concealing their hearty dislike 
of each other. 


AND SHUT. 














“Thanks, but it’s quite impossible,” 
he began, still heeding the ingrained 
instinct of courtesy even to those who, 
in his estimate, were entitled to none. 

Pray’s thin voice interrupted the eva- 
sion. “One moment. This is not 
merely social. I believe you are a 
friend of Hudson Taylor’s. I[t is in 
that capacity that I am asking you to 
come. Between us we have contrived 
to precipitate a very unpleasant situa- 
tion, and it will take some skill to 
straighten it out. It has occurred to 
me that you might be able to help in 
the process. I have also asked Major 
Hledgeman to be present, and he has 
consented. There will be one or two 
others. And if you a 

MacQueen’s courtesy wore _ thin. 
“Pray, you don’t need to be told that 
I'd no more break bread with you 
than I’d sit down to eat with a rattle- 
snake. In suggesting that I’d sit at 
your dinner table, as a guest, you’ve 
insulted me about as effectively as it 
can be done.. I won’t come to dinner, 
but if it will help Hudson Taylor any, 
[ll come to your house, after dinner, as 
I’d go to a jail or a pest house on a 
friend’s errand. If your invitation 
holds, after that plain speaking, very 
good.” 

“Words break very few bones, Mac- 
Queen. I think, perhaps, the displeas- 
ure would be mutual if you sat at my 
table. Let us leave it, if you like, at 
that. If you will come between nine 
and nine-thirty, say a 

“T’ll be there at nine. Is that all?” 

“Quite, thanks.” There was a click 
as the connection was broken. Andrew 
MacQueen replaced the receiver and 
whistled, long and low. 

“So that’s his game, eh? Compro- 
mise! Wiggle out on some deal or 
other, to be framed by the major and 
me! I might have known he’d think 
of that way. Well, it won’t get him 
much, so far as I’m concerned. He’ll 
have to eat a peck of dirt this time.” 
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He closed the office and went to his 
bachelor quarters at Mrs. Puddle- 
stone’s. From here he tried to reach 
Taylor by phone, first at the mill and 
then at the house, discovering that his 
friend was somewhere between the two. 
He changed and dined slowly, begin- 
ning, now, to relish the prospect of 
forcing Pray to abase himself as the 
price of his safety. It was going to 
be good fun, after all. Also, in his 
turn, he would have a chance to stand 
as Taylor’s friend, to share with 
Lawrence Drake the pleasure of extri- 
cating that hot-headed and outspoken 
gentleman from the consequences of his 
rash promises. Perhaps Lee Ruthven 
would thank him for it, as she had 
thanked Drake, that afternoon. He 
sighed a little at the thought. It was 
a long time since he had recognized 
the utter vanity of certain rose-colored 
dreams in which that lady had been in- 
volved, but there were still moments 
when he permitted himself to contem- 
plate a sort of pallid afterglow. 

He reached Taylor after dinner. 
“Tt’t all right, Hud—Pray’s caved. I’m 
asked up there to help him fix the terms 
of surrender.” 

“IT know. Drake phoned me this 
afternoon. I suppose I ought to be 
glad, but I swear I’m almost sorry. He 
needs killing, that animal. Of course, 
you understand that I’m standing abso- 
lutely pat. There’s no middle ground 
in this. Either he hands over what he 
says he’s got, and forgets them, or I'll 
wipe him out before noon to-morrow. 
I mean that and just that. Don’t try 
to compromise. I won’t stand for it.” 

“No need. He’s scared. I could tell 
it from his voice. I tell you, Hud, 
I’m looking forward to a pleasant eve- 
ning of it. Leave it to me.” 

He indulged himself to celebrate 
the occasion, in the unwonted luxury of 
a taxicab. His little inheritance cov- 
ered the cost of his frugal habit of liv- 
ing, but left scant margin for extrava- 








gances. He felt, however, that the 
event deserved to be signalized, and 
that, as Hudson Taylor’s representa- 
tive, he owed his principal a certain 
amount of style. He dismissed the cab, 
though, at Pray’s door, having no mind 
to pay the charge for waiting and re- 
turn. 

Pray’s manservant admitted him 
silently, evidently having had explicit 
instructions in advance. MacQueen 
had seen this man several times and 
glanced at him, now, with a certain in- 
terest. He was as little like the tradi- 
tional flunky of fact and fiction as a 
man could well be—a huge, lowering 
bulk of a man, with thick, bulging 
shoulders, and a shambling, awkward 
gait. Dut his face was less character- 
istic than his frame—a flat, concave 
countenance, with a nose twisted and 
bent and dented almost level with his 
cheeks ; a rugged, outjutting jaw shad- 
owed by a subcutaneous black beard 
which showed blue through the shaven 
skin; small, recessed eyes that smol- 
dered villainously below thick brows. 
There was a whisper in Chesterfield 
that Pray kept him less as valet and 
footman than as bodyguard, and it was 
true enough that on one occasion he 
had saved his master’s life at some risk 
of his own. 

It would be like Pray, thought Mac- 
Queen, to hire a man with the physical 
courage he lacked, with the bodily 
strength which he conspicuously did not 
possess. It also occurred to him, as he 
followed the ugly, shambling fellow 
along the hall, that in Pray’s shoes he 
would be more afraid of the guard than 
of the possible assailants against whom 
he retained him. But he had scant time 
for meditations. He was ushered into 


a small, book-lined room, where Pray 
sat on one side of a mahogany center 
table, his arms resting on its polished 
surface, his queer, long face paler even 
than usual, his eyes moving restlessly. 
Opposite him, in leather-covered chairs, 
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sat Cuddebaugh, the ex-patrolman 
whom Pray’s influence had lifted to the 
position of city marshal, and beside him 
the rat-faced, nervous prosecutor, Fish- 
bein, who also owed his place to Pray. 

The presence of these two disquieted 
MacQueen at first glance. He did not 
see why they were here at a confer- 
ence which, after all, concerned mat- 
ters at which the law and the police 
must either wink or act. The fact that 
Major Hedgeman, who sat stiffly erect 
in the far corner, and Lawrence Drake, 
who smiled pleasantly at MacQueen, 
were also present, failed to reassure 
him. But Pray’s first words shed some 
light on the matter. 

“You know the marshal, I think, and 
Fishbein, MacQueen? I asked them 
here to prevent their taking the usual 
action under the circumstances. As an 
attorney, you know that the public 
threats which Taylor made to-day are 
ground enough for preventive steps on 
the part of the law, which both these 


gentlemen have strongly desired to 
take.”’ 
“They would, I should imagine.” 


MacQueen laughed shortly, eying the 
pair with deliberate disfavor. “If any- 
thing happened to the hand that feeds 
them they’d be apt to go hungry a long 
time, I’m afraid. I can understand 
their anxiety. It does them credit. 
But I take it you have convinced them 
that if your paid flunkies locked Taylor 
up you’d look almost as foolish as you'll 
look when you back down and turn 
over the stolen property you tried to 
use to blackmail him.” 

He piled insult on insult deliberately, 
enjoying the situation with a keen relish 
which deepened as he Cudde- 
baugh’s red-veined face turn purple and 
Fishbein’s thin lips twitch nervously. 
It was good policy, too, to let Pray 
see at once that he expected and de- 
manded absolute surrender. 

“Perhaps we can end this interview 
sooner if we omit these compliments,” 
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said Pray, his thin, high voice a 
trifle taut under the strain of keeping 
his temper. ‘You are correct enough 
in your inference that action by my 
friends here would be used by my 
political enemies as a proof of want of 
courage. I have made them see that. 
And I hope to make you see that my 
willingness to return the documents to 
Taylor is, really, the braver thing to 
do, in my position. I have no possible 
right to them. They do not bear on 
the political situation in any way, nor 
do they reflect on Taylor himself. 
When I approached him, this noon, it 
was in the utmost sincerity. I meant 
then, as now, to give him the letters 
I hold. Doctor Drake, who was pres- 
ent, will certainly bear me out in the 
statement that there was nothing re- 
motely suggesting blackmai! re 

“Taylor misunderstood, I think. I 
heard nothing which justified that con- 
struction.” Drake spoke regretfully. 
“Possibly the preamble with which you 
sought to explain your errand misled 
him.” 

“Just so. And his accusation and 
threat, taking me utterly by surprise, 
led me to adopt an attitude of natural 
defiance. I am not afraid of being 
killed, and if I were it would be ab- 
surdly easy for me to take precautions 
which would make it impossible. But 
he left me no choice but to defy him. 
Unfortunately I was still too angry, 
when I reached my office, to realize the 
true positions, and gave orders for an 
extra edition which, an hour later, I 
would have been glad to recall. As 
things stand, in fulfilling my original in- 
tention and turning the letters over to 
Taylor, I am facing a harder test than 
the relatively simple matter of personal 
danger. I am deliberately inviting the 
inference that I act through fear, which 
is far from the fact. I hope to make 
that clear?” 

“T can see your point, easily enough.” 
MacQueen ran his fingers through his 
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hair, as he always did when he grew 
excited. It stood up like a red aureole. 
“So long as we get back the letters, 
there’s an end of the matter.” 

“That is precisely the point. I de- 
sired Major Hedgeman to hear this 
talk, because, as the chief owner of 
the Blade and the Gazette, his wish will 


guide their editorial comment. It 
comes to this. | am _ willing, even 


anxious, as I was this morning, to give 
back the letters. But I am a candidate 
for public office, and, I believe, charged 
with a certain duty in that respect. I 
do not feel that I have the right to 
sacrifice the cause to which I am de- 
voted for the sake of a personal in- 
terest. I am stipulating, therefore, that 
if I return the letters, the Blade and 
Gasette will abstain from any mention 
of the episode, direct or oblique, which 
might seek to make political capital of 
my action. Am I clear, Major Hedge- 
man?” 

The major cleared his throat. His 
detestation of Pray and of everything 
for which the man stood clearly made 
it difficult for him to admit anything 
even remotely to the man’s credit, and 
yet his sense of fair play as clearly 
told him that Pray was right. 

“We'll let it alone on one condition. 
And that is that your sheet prints, on 
its first page, to-morrow, an unequivo- 
cal retraction of the reflections cast by 
your extra of to-day on Mr. Taylor’s 
courage. That retraction we shall pre- 
pare here, to-night. Otherwise we 
should be permitting you to make capi- 
tal out of your survival. Take it or 
leave it, sir.” 

Before Pray could answer the prog- 
nathous manservant intervened. He 
beckoned awkwardly from the door- 
way. Pray, instead of asking his er- 
rand, rose and approached him. The 
man said something in a hoarse whis- 





per. Pray turned to the others. 
“If you will excuse me for a mo- 
ment—important business ” He 
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spoke curtly to the man. 
the cigars I told you to bring? 
them at once!” 

Master and servant withdrew, the 
man turning, in the view of every one in 
the room, toward the back of the house, 
while Pray went in the opposite direc- 
tion. Left together, the ill-assorted 
company was under a perceptible con- 





“Where are 
Get 


straint. Fishbein, his thin, restless fin- 
gers moving incessantly about his 
mouth, whispered something to the 


beefy Cuddebaugh, at which the mar- 
shal chuckled heavily. Major Hedge- 
man, erect and uncompromising as ever, 
stared straight before him, as if merely 
to notice his associates would be be- 
neath his digniry. Lawrence ‘Drake 
got to his feet and moved deliberately 
across the room to MacQueen’s side. 

“All’s well that ends well, eh?’ He 
showed white, perfect teeth at the quo- 
tation. “I’m inclined to think that 
we're clear of a miserable business at 
very small expense.” 

MacQueen nodded, his eyes on 
Pray’s partisans. “My opinion is that 
Pray’s in luck to be alive. If he gave 
Hud Taylor the idea that I think he 
gave him, it’s a miracle he wasn’t 
slaughtered on the spot.” He lowered 
one eyelid, as if to explain that he 
was talking for the benefit of Fishbein 
and Cuddebaugh, who were listening 
intently. ‘“Hud’s a quiet chap, but he 
certainly meant murder, if ever a man 
did.” 

Drake shrugged. “I hardly thought 
so. He was angry, of course, but he’s 
too sensible not to have realized, by this 
time, that it wouldn’t do a particle of 
good to kill Pray—and might do all 
sorts of harm. We is 








He stopped short, listening intently. 
The hulking servant shuffled into the 
room, carrying a box of cigars which 
he offered, clumsily, to the major, who 
refused with a backward jerk of his 
torso and head, as one who rejects 
an insult, and to Cuddebaugh and Fish- 
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bein, who helped themselves with an 
alacrity which amused MacQueen. 
Drake’s attitude, however, distracted 
his attention from the others. Quite 
distinctly, now, he heard voices—one 
voice, at least. Suddenly, as if he had 
caught some sound inaudible to Mac- 
Queen, Drake bounded like a stag 
through the doorway and into the cor- 
ridor, with MacQueen a few steps be- 
hind him, and the others, the major last 
of all, following. 

MacQueen saw the doctor bend over 
the huddled form of a man who lay 
just inside the door. He went sud- 
denly cold as he identified the sprawl- 
ing form as that of Walker Pray. He 
heard a low groan, just as he reached 
the spot, and saw a twitching shudder 
stir the distorted limbs. Drake, his 
face suddenly very white and_ set, 
turned to him. 

“He’s done,” he whispered. 
me—if there’s a chance——” 

He tore something away from the 
motionless breast—something that 
gleamed red and evil in the shaded 
lights. A long, wicked, needle-pointed 
blade it was, with the fingers still 
clasped about it limply, so that as Drake 
released his grip the knife slipped from 
their clutch and tinkled softly on the 
bare boards of the floor. 

Here Fishbein spoke in his sly, cold, 


“a 


whispering voice. “It’s lucky that we’re 


“Heip 





here, Cuddebaugh and I. Marshai— 
how about “ 
“He can’t get away. We've had 


three men on his trail all afternoon.” 
The marshal’s heavy tone was sud- 
denly edged with triumph. “We can’t 
do much, but we can see that Taylor 
swings for this. That’s something.” 

MacQueen glanced at Drake. The 
doctor had risen, with a short, grim 
shake of his head. 

“No use. He’s dead. Practically in- 
stantaneous. Punctured the heart.” 

Andrew MacQueen had a sense of 
sudden helplessness. The incredible 














folly of the deed left him stupefied. 
With nothing to gain now, and every- 
thing on earth to lose, Hudson Taylor 
had—the thought halted him. Why 
should he assume that Taylor had done 
this—Taylor, who had the best reason 
to hold back his hand now—Taylor, 
who practically committed suicide if he 
lifted his hand against Pray? He 
chose his course instantly. 

“Look here, everybody,” he declared. 
“T want to go on record right now. 
Hudson Taylor didn’t do this. I don’t 
know who did, but I’m sure he didn’t. 
And I’m going to prove he didn’t.” 

Fishbein grinned. “So sure he'll re- 
tain you for the defense, MacQueen? 
Maybe he’s retained you in advance, 
eh? Well, I hope he has. With a 
case like this, and you against me— 
say, Mac, I couldn’t ask for anything 
softer.” 

“Oh, I know you and your crewd 
will do your damnedest to add legal 
murder to this.” MacQueen was curi- 
ously confident of himself. ‘“That’s 
where you fall down, Fishbein. You 
think you’ve got a sure case and that’s 
the end of it. I'll show you where your 
mistake comes in.” 

Cuddebaugh, the blood beginning to 
return to his blenched, blue-veined 
face, spoke suddenly. 

“Don’t move nothing, none of you. 
The coroner’s got to see this layout 
just as we found it. Stay where you 
are. I got to phone.” 

He moved away heavily, approach- 
ing the huge, ungainly valet who had 
crept into the hall and now stood star- 
ing at the still, prostrate form of his 
master. 
abreast of him and paused, the fellow 
hands went out in a queer gesture of 


As the big police official came 
’s 


appeal. 
“T didn’t do it—vou all seen me in 
the room—Ii wasn’t nowheres near 


him—you got to remember that—who- 
ever done it, it couldn’t of been me.” 
Cuddebaugh stared. “\What’s eatin’ 
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you? Gone nutty? We know who did 
it, all right.” 

“It wasn’t me—it wasn’t me!” The 
huge frame shook with the intensity of 
the man’s protestations. “You c’n all 
swear I couldn’t of done it.” 

Cuddebaugh swore impatiently. 
“Sure we can. That’s settled. Nobody 
said you did it, did they? Where’s 
the phone? And, say, who was it you 
let in? Who was the boss talkin’ to, 
out there?” 

Instantly the fear winked out of the 
valet’s face and a look of dull cun- 
ning replaced it. He grinned, showing 
wide-spaced, broken teeth. “Oh,-him? 
He must of done it, o’ course. Why, 
it was that Taylor guy.” 

Cuddebaugh grunted. ‘Well, I guess 
that makes it air-tight,” he said. “Now 
where’s the phone? We'll just get Doc 
Blaney up here and pass the word 
along to make the pinch.” 

MacQueen studied the valet’s face in- 
tently. So far as truth or falsehood 
might be determined by expression 
there was little choice. The man had 
probably told the truth, since a lie 
would have been incredibly stupid. 
And yet he looked like a man who lies. 
And his instant, eager protestation of 
innocence? What did that signify? 
Was it possible that—no, the man had 
been nowhere near the scene of the 
killing—there were five witnesses to 
that. His innocence was obvious, and 
yet—why had he cried out? 

The necessity of waiting to answer the 
coroner’s questions did not trouble 
Andrew MacQueen in the least. He 
guessed that if any one who had Hud- 
son Taylor’s interests at heart was to 
have any opportunity to inspect the 
premises, it must be now. And, if there 
were any chance of finding evidence, it 
would have to be done before Coroner 
slaney put in his appearance. 

He moved along the hall, walking 
casually, conscious of Fishbein’s eyes 
following him, There was plenty of 
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light. It revealed only the long, wide 
passage-way, sparely furnished in old 
oak which harmonized with the exposed 
rafters of the ceiling. Except for an 
ancient settle, a few stiff, heavy chairs, 
and the half dozen rugs which lay on 
the polished flooring, there was nothing 
to offer evidence or to hide it. He 
walked as far as the door of the room 
in which the odd conference had been 
held, turned, and started back. Just 
as he reached the settle his eye caught 
the glint of something white, projecting 
from below it. He saw _ Fishbein 
watching him narrowly and _ paused, 
wondering how to cover the movement 
necessary to reach whatever might lie 
below the heavy piece. 

Luck was with him. Fishbein 
whirled sharply toward Drake, who 
still stoopec over the body. 

“No, you don’t!” he shrilled. “Not 
a chance in the world. I’ve had my 
eye on you every second, just waiting 
for a play like that!” 

Startled as he was by the outcry, 
Andy MacQueen had bent and slipped 
his hand below the settle almost before 
the words reached him. He straight- 
ened, holding a square of glazed paper 
such as dairymen wrap areund cubes 
of butter. It was wet and slightly 
sticky to the touch. He folded it 
quickly, so that the dry surface was 
outside, and slipped it into the side 
pocket of his coat. Only when it was 
safely out of sight did he spring toward 
the group at the end of the hall, where 
Fishbein faced Drake, one hand grip- 
ping the doctor’s wrist. Hedgeman, 
who seemed stunned by the sudden 
tragedy, stood by apathetically, saying 





nothing. 
“What’s it all about?’ demanded 
MacQueen. “What is it, Drake?” 


It was Fishbein who answered. “Oh, 
nothing much—except that I spotted 
your friend here trying to pocket the 
knife that did the business. Lucky I 
remembered that he was a good friend 
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of Hudson Taylor’s. I was looking for 
some such play.” 

Drake shrugged. “Tmagination, 
that’s all. I merely picked up the thing 
to study it more closely. It’s a vicious- 
looking thing, isn’t it?” 

He held it out for their inspection. 
MacQueen’s heart sank as he recog- 
nized it. He had seen it a hundred 
times in Hudson Taylor’s library—the 
old Italian _ stiletto, silver-handled, 
which Taylor used as a paper knife! 
Drake’s glance enlightened him. The 
doctor had recognized it, too, and in the 
vain hope of aiding his friend, had tried 
to make away with it before the cor- 
oner came. 

“Air-tight, I'd say.” Fishbein 
chuckled. “Dll bet you both could tell, 
if you wanted to, where that knife came 
from. Well, you'll get a chance. 
That’s going to be Exhibit A, in the 
little trial we’ll be having pretty soon.” 

Cuddebaugh swung back, followed by 
the valet. “All right,” he announced. 
“T caught Blaney over. at the fire house, 
playing checkers. He'll be up in a 
minute. And Mike Finucane, who was 
along with the bunch I had trailin’ Tay- 
lor, just phoned in that they’d shad- 
owed him right up to the gate, here, 
and back home again. He was runnin’ 
when he left.” 

Andrew MacQueen laughed  sud- 
denly. Fishbein stared evilly at him, 
and Cuddebaugh growled. 

“Funny, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,” said MacQueen. “Fun- 
nier that you could guess. You've got 
a perfect case, Fishbein, a case that 


would convict anybody, and _ leave 
something over. Haven’t you?” 

“You said it all.” Fishbein glow- 
ered. “Glad it amuses you.” 


“It does, Fishbein—it’s the funniest 
thing I’ve ever run into. And one of 
these days I’il let you into the joke.” 

“Save it to get a laugh out of the 
jury,” snarled the prosecutor. “You'll 
need all the comedy you can get.” 

















“T don’t think there’ll be any jury,” 
said MacQueen. “Not to try Hudson 
Taylor, anyway. I'll show you the joke 
long before you can move this case for 
trial, Fishbein, But I dont think you'll 
laugh at it.” 

Before Fishbein could answer the 
telephone rang and Cuddebaugh, an- 
swering, presently rejoined the little 
group in the hall. 

“Well, we’ve made a good start, any- 
way. They’ve got Taylor. Pinched 
him in his lib’ry, just as he was burnin’ 
up a bunch of letters in the grate.” 


CHAPTER III. 

MOTIVE OR METHOD? 
ORONER QUINTUS BLANEY, 
whose title of “Doc” had sug- 
gested his nomination for the post he 
occupied, in spite of the fact that it was 
his by courtesy alone, although at odd 
times he had justified it by giving 
medicinal treatments to the horses of 
the fire department, arrived rather out 
of breath, but with a vast amount of 
official dignity, none the less, and an 
obvious realization of the fact that 
never before in his life had he been so 
important as he was now. It was evi- 
dent that he intended to enjoy his taste 

of the limelight to the utmost. 

His first care was to examine the 
body, which he did with a highly pro- 
fessional air, condescending to consult 
with Drake as to the exact cause of 
death, and then listening, with ponder- 
ous attention, to Cuddebaugh’s brief 
statement of the facts, supplemented, 
here and there, by a word from Fish- 
bein. He questioned Drake, Hedge- 
man, and MacQueen at some length, 
and confirmed their testimony by a 
cross-examination of the valet, who, 
seemingly reassured against his first 
terror, was still obviously under some 
strong mental stress. 

“I'd say that my jury wouldn’t have 
much trouble reachin’ a verdic’,”’ he 

2A Ds 
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declared, wagging his gray head learn- 
edly. “Acccordin’ to the evidence in 
hand and before me, there ain’t nothin’ 
to this case—nothin’ at all. I'll hold 
ye all to ‘pear before me at ten-thutty 
to-inorrow, in my office in the court 
house. Marshal, d’yuh think we'd 
ought to jail ‘em as material wit- 
nesses ?” 

Fishbein whispered to him. He 
scratched a _ gray-stubbled jowl, in 
visible deliberation. “I'll rule that the 
doc, here, c’n go home, on c’ndition 
he agrees to report at the inquest. An’ 
that goes f’r Major Hedgeman, too. 
I’ll hold the persons o’ Andrew Mac- 
Queen and Saul Dorgan as material 
witnesses.” 

“Blaney,” said MacQueen quietly, 
“if you try to coop me in jail for one 
minute [’ll have you there for the rest 
of your wicked old life. And you know 


why and how I can do it, too. Better 
think again.” 
Fishbein whispered in vain. There 


was too much on Coroner Blaney’s 
mind that was disturbing to permit him 
to risk MacQueen’s revenge. He did 
not know precisely what it was that the 
red-haired attorney had against him, 
but he decidei that it was safer to take 
no chances. 

“Tl release you, Mr. MacQueen, on 
yer own recognition,” he ruled, stress- 
ing the final word in the obvious belief 
that it was highly judicial. “I'll hold 
this here valet, though ss 

“Say, didn’t you hear ’em all tell you 
I couldn’t of done it?” the valet broke 
out passionately. “What you want to 
jug me f’r, then? Ain’t I ‘i 

“Tm holdin’ yuh as a witness, that’s 
all. You don’t have to worry. As soon 
as you've give yer evidence we'll turn 
The corpse delictus c’n be 
suits the 








yuh loose, 
moved 
fam’ly 

He stopped. 
“Gee, | remember, now. 


whenever it 


” 





He scratched his jaw 


again. Any- 
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body know if Mr. Pray had any re-la- 
tions? { don’t rec’lect hearin’ a 

Drake cut in smoothly. “I believe he 
had no near relatives, coroner. He told 
me, more than once, that he was alone 
in the world. I suggest that the mar- 
shal take charge of things till to-mor- 
row, when Mr. Pray’s office associates 
can be consulted.” 

MacQueen was eager to be away, 
now. There was nothing more to be 
done here, and he was anxious to get 
into communication with Hadson Tay- 
lor as soon as possible. It occurred to 
him, however, that he might have seri- 
ous difficulty in securing another chance 
to inspect the pody and the premises. 
And, without waiting for permission, 
he stooped quickly, conquering an in- 
stinctive repugnance, and touching the 
cold hand which lay across Pray’s 
breast, covering the wound. He lifted 
it to one side, observing that the ashen 
fingers were reddened. 

Drake had opened the clothing, so 
that the tiny mark left by the blade 
was visible against the white skin. 
There was nothing to be gained from 
observing its exact location, but Mac- 
Queen took the precaution, neverthe- 
less, counting the ribs to make sure 
between which two of them the point 
had entered. 

He was on the point of rising from 
his knees when his eye fell on the hand 
he thad moved. It was the left, and 
his examination had turned it so that 
the palm lay uppermost, half concealed 
by the crook of the fingers. 

MacQueen spoke to Drake. ‘“That’s 
odd, isn’t it?’ He pointed to the palm. 
“See, his whole hand seems to be cov- 
ered with blood—and yet it didn’t touch 
the wound, apparently, until you folded 
his arm over on his breast. When we 








found him it was his right hand that 
had hold of the hilt, and even that isn’t 
as heavily coated as this—which didn’t 
touch the wound until after it stopped 
bleeding. 


It didn’t ble.d very much, at 
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that. The wound isn’t much bigger 
than a needle thrust.” 

Drake and the coroner knelt beside 
him, interested. “It doesn’t matter, 
that I can see,” said the doctor, after 
a moment. ‘We didn’t see the killing, 
you remember. He must have tried to 
withdraw the knife with his left hand, 
and when that failed, tried with his 
right. That would explain everything.” 

Blaney agreed with his learned col- 
league. The circumstance was too 
trivial to demand attention. Cudde- 
baugh, who had telephoned for some- 
kody to take charge of the premises, 
was clearly anxious to get the rest of 
them away. Fishbein, fallen curiously 
silent, was evidently minded to remain. 

“I'd better go over the whole place 
carefully,’ he announced. ‘There 
might be some other evidence F 

MacQueen detected a sudden cool- 
ness between the marshal and_ the 
prosecutor as this speech was made. 





Cuddebaugh scowled, and Fishbein 
glowered back at him. MacQueen 


guessed what was in their minds. With 
only a servant or two on the premises 
there should be pickings for a clever 
man who had the whole night before 
him, and legal license to rummage 
where he chose. These men had owed 
their jobs to the man who lay dead 
at their feet, and, with an admirable 
unanimity, they were both itching to 
steal what they could from his estate. 
He shrugged his shoulders. Afer all, 
the only thing that mattered was Hud- 
son Taylor. 

He left, with Hedgeman and Drake, 
accepting the latter’s proffer of a lift 
in his car. They rode away in silence, 
broken after a square or two, by 
Drake’s casual inquiry: 

“You found something, back there, 
that convinced you Taylor didn’t do 
it?” 

MacQueen hesitated. “No. It was 
just that I ‘happened to remember 
something. I read it, somewhere, a 

















long time ago, and it’s stuck in my head 
ever since. It just happened to fit the 
present case. It runs like this: ‘In the 
study of crime, as of all other human 
phenomena, beware of fixing the atten- 
tion on method. It is motive, and mo- 
tive only, which should be considered.’ 
Something like that. Well, it struck me 
suddenly that here was a crime that 
was all method—and no motive. See 
the point?” 

“I’m afraid not. Taylor certainly 
had motive, and as for method—it 
looked to me like the clumsiest possible 
sort of deed.” 

“You're making the mistake the book 
warned me against. You say Hud had 
motive? What motive could he have? 
His time limit wasn’t up till noon to- 
morrow. He knew from you and from 
me that Pray was ready to surrender 
the letters. He knew—because he told 
me to-day—that killing Pray would 
only complicate the—the thing he was 
trying to do; would make matters 
worse for the person he wanted to pro- 
tect. Besides, he knew that if anything 
happened to Pray he’d be absolutely 
sure to be blamed for it. Motive? 
Why, Hud Taylor had every motive 
you can think of to do his level best to 
keep Pray alive and kicking.” 

“Except hate. He certainly hated 
Pray as hard as a man can hate an- 
other. And—well, we medical men get 
used to the fact that human beings are 
pretty much creatures of impulse where 
basic emotions are involved. Love or 
fear or hate or hunger—the shrewdest 
man alive is Apt to revert to a rather 
stupid savage when one of. these grips 
him. Not that I’m arguing against 
your theory, whatever it is. I certainly 
want to get him off. I tried, to-night, 
to lift that stiletto. I suppose you 
recognized it?” 

“Yes. And that brings me _ back. 
Method. It looks so important that 
you forget everything else. All trials 
ire centered on it. Just how the body 
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lay when it was found—just what par- 
ticular injury caused death—just how 
the murderer got in and got out again— 
all trivial details are played up a thou- 
sand times as much as they’re worth, 
and the one big thing, the thing that 
matters, is practically neglected. They 
prove motive, where they can, of 
course, but they never let it bother them 
much if they can’t find it. They’d a 
lot rather have a finger print or two. 
Method—by which I mean all these 
superficial details and circumstances 
put together—method is only important 
so far as it shows motive. 

“Examine what we know already. 
We find Hud Taylor supposititiously 
killing Pray when he knew beyond any 
doubt that the crime would instantly be 
attributed to him. That’s not contra- 
dictory, you say. Men do mad things 
when they’re angry or jealous or sick. 
All right. But Hud, when he left home, 
wasn’t particularly angry or jealous or 
sick, was he? Why did he bring along 
a stiletto that fifty people in Chester- 
field can swear belongs to him? Why 
did he even think of using a knife? We 
Americans don’t use ’em. It’s against 
our instincts. And Hud would have 
been a lot more likely to use his bare 
hands. If he’d meant murder he’d 
brought a gun. He had plenty of them. 
And he’s a good shot.” 

“Guns make a noise-——” 

“Yes, but according to your theory 
he was half crazy—crazy to the point 
at which he didn’t care about conse- 
quences, simply mad to kill, at any cost 
to himself. See? It doesn’t fit. But 
there’s a lot more.” 

“Go on. I’m interested.” 

“We have this fellow, whom we all 
know is a mighty clever business man, 
coming out without any visible motive, 
to do a murder, and arming himself, in 
advance, with a weapon foreign to his 
nature and certain, if found, to connect 
him with the crime. We know that 
three men trailed him all the way to 
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Pray’s and back. It’s fairly safe to 
suppose that he knew he was followed. 
But we'll drop that and suppose he 
didn’t. He gets what he came after. 
We know that. We know that the valet 
recognized him, and that Taylor must 
have known that, too. Under those 
conditions whatever motive he might 
have had disappears. He had the let- 
ters. Why should he kill anybody? 
But pass that, too. Having killed, why 
in the name of all that’s mysterious 
should he leave the stiletto behind? 
That’s the last straw that breaks the 
camel’s back. Don’t you see it yet?” 

“I see that you’re trying to establish 
a contradiction between logic and fact, 
but that’s about all. I don’t see how 
you can hope to convince a jury by that 
line of argument, ~vhen half a dozen 
witnesses will testify—when you'll have 
to testify yourself, if they put you on 
the stand—to definite and damning 
facts that contradict your argument at 
every point.” 

“That’s exactly it! You admit that 
logic contradicts the facts. That’s a 
paradox. Logic is nothing but facfs. 
We can’t doubt the logic, let’s say. 
Suppose, for a change, we doubt the 
facts, instead.” 

“You mean that they only seem like 
facts?” 

“Just that. Who saw Hudson Taylor 
come to Pray’s to-night? Three of 
Cuddebaugh’s men. Saul Dorgan, the 
valet, saw him, too. Four witnesses, 
and every one of them open to mighty 
serious suspicion. That’s promising, to 
begin with. The central fact may break 
right down there. I tell you now that 
I don’t believe Hud Taylor was any- 
where near Pray’s to-night. I think 
the whole thing was a plant, and I be- 
lieve Cuddebaugh and Fishbein were 
parties to it, and that the valet may 
have been more or less on the inside. 
A man like Pray makes plenty of 
enemies who don’t fight him in the open. 
Why do you suppose Fishbein and 
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Cuddebaugh were glowering at each 
other when we came away? Each 
vanted first chance to hunt for loot! 
Neither of them had a word of regret 
or compassion, and yet, on the surface, 
they both owed everything to Pray. 
Follow that?” 

Drake drew in a long breath. “Mac- 
Queen, vou’re giving me a bit of hope. 
I was simply floored by so much evi- 
dence- 

“That’s it. So much evidence! 
There couldn’t have been much more if 
Hud had deliberately tried to convict 
himself. Now a murderer may be ever 
so blind with rage, or ever so numb 
with fear, but he’ll have sense enough 
to try to cover his tracks, at least. Hud 
didn’t, if Hud was the murderer. He 
did everything he could to fasten the 
noose around his own neck. -That’s 
what I meant when I laughed at Fish- 
bein. It had just struck me that the 
whole thing was a frame-up, from 
start to finish,” 

“But you'll have to prove it—up to 
the hilt and something more. They’ll 
pick the jury—they’ll have their own 
judge on the bench. Fishbein will be 
prosecuting—why, they'll throw you 
out of court at the first suggestion. You 
may be right—I half believe you are 
right, but I don’t see how- is 

“Doctor, you'll laugh at me when I 
say it, but it’s the cold truth. Nobody, 
however clever he is, can counterfeit 
truth. Those fellows have worked out 
a pretty fair imitation, and yet, in half 
an hour, a total loss of a lawyer has 
dug up the places where the plaster 
shows through. Sce? I'll admit it’s 
going to be hard, with all the machinery 
of the law in their hands, but with a 
running start like that I’ll find a dozen 
chances to tangle ’em up long before 
they come to trial.” 

He paused to shake his head. “No, 
doctor—yqu can’t imitate facts very 
far. Think of the weak spots in this 
attempt. They had to rig up somebody 























who looked like Hud—looked enough 
like him to fool the shadows. He’s 
in it. And he’s afraid, because he’s 
the one that did the killing. Weak spot 
number one. The valet—breaking out 
right off the bat with protestations of 
his innocence. There’s weak spot num- 
ber two. [ll make him pretty sick, or 
I miss my guess. Then the others, the 
plotters themselves. Fishbein, at a 
guess, for the leader, and Cuddebaugh 
next. They’re all set to fight, up there, 
over the dead man’s collar buttons and 
studs. Two more awfully weak spots. 
No—it’s too raw. It won't go. 
They’ve overplayed it.” 

The car stopped at the City Building, 
which housed the court rooms, the va- 
rious county and municipal depart- 
ments, and the small detention jail of 
police headquarters. 

“Come in?’ MacQueen halted, one 
foot on the running board. 

Drake hesitated. “I guess I’d better 
not. I—I feel as if I were personally 
responsible, ‘somehow. It’s hard 
enough to face the thought of Taylor, 


in there, at the mercy of those 
jackals !” 
“I can see how you feel.” Mac- 


Queen shook hands. “Don’t worry any 
more than you have to, doctor. You've 
done your share and a bit over toward 
avoiding this business, and Hud knows 
it.. I’m counting on you to help me 
through the rest of it. Good night.” 

He went into the building where he 
made short work of the feeble attempt 
of the desk man to prevent his seeing 
Taylor. When Andy MacQueen made 
up his mind to accomplish something 
people who stood in the way were ex- 
ceedingly apt to acquire a new view of 
his easy-going, good-natured character. 
He found Taylor in a cold frenzy of 
rage. 

“Maybe you can tell me what it’s all 
about, Andy! What is it? Some silly 
scheme to make trouble for me? I 
don’t get it at all.” 
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“Somebody stabbed Walker Pray 
with that old Italian paper knife of 
yours and left it sticking in the wound. 
Cuddebaugh has three men ready to 
swear you went from your house to 
Pray’s, entered, stayed a few minutes, 
and came out on the run. Pray’s valet 
swears he let you in. Drake and 
Hedgeman and I were there at the 
time, and we found the body while a 
spark was still in it. That’s Fishbein’s 
case. Of course it’s a frame-up. We'll 
have to begin by showing that you 
never went near Pray’s.” 

“But I did go there. He telephoned 
me, a little after dinner, and said that 
if I’d come up right away he’d give 
me the letters. That was all there was 
to it. I went up. His man let me in. 
Pray came out and handed me three 
letters—the three I wanted. I hustled 
straight home to burn ’em. And I’d 
just about finished doing it when the 
police came in and arrested me on a 
charge of murder.” 

“You—you actually 
MacQueen was stunned. 
Pray ?” 

“Yes, I tell you. And he gave the 
letters to me. I hadn’t any reason in 
the world to kill him—after that. 
Every reason not to, in fact.” 

“But when was it? When did you 
get there?” 

“How do I know? It must have 
been after nine—half past, maybe. I 
didn’t notice. I was too excited over 
getting the letters back.” 

“Did you take that 
you?” 

“Of course not. Why under the sun 
should I go about with a thing like 
that ?” 

“When did you see it last?” 

“T don’t know. It’s always been ly- 
ing about. I used it yesterday, I think. 
Maybe it was the day before.” 

“And Pray was alive when you left 
him?” The stupidity of the question 
escaped MacQueen’s notice until Tay- 


went there?” 
“You saw 





stiletto with 
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: lor’s explosion of exasperation wak- 
ened him to its inference. 

“Sorry. I meant to ask whether you 
saw any one about—but of course you 
wouldn’t. H’m. It begins to look as 
if they’d made a better counterfeit than 
I thought. Hang it, Hud—l’ve got to 
ask you—you didn’t kill the fellow, did 
you?” 

Taylor’s answer was vividly to the 
point. MacQueen wagged his head. 

“T’m glad to hear you say so, any- 
way. There’s one point for the defense, 
at last. The prisoner emphatically 
denies his guilt. So far, so good. Hud, 
are you going to let me look out for 
you?” 

Taylor hesitated. He was very fond 
of Andy MacQueen, but nothing in that 
gentleman’s career had inclined him to 
harbor any very abiding respect for his 
ability as a lawyer. And it had begun 
to dawn on Hudson Taylor that he 
stood in about as deadly danger as a 
man may face. 

“Do what you can for me, Andy. 
We'll talk about the rest of it later.” 

And MacQueen took his departure 
with the knowledge, depressing and 
stimulating at once, that he did not en- 
joy his client’s confidence. 

“Tll get him off just to show him,” 
he told himself. “He hadn’t any mo- 
tive, and motive is all that matters. 
You can counterfeit facts and get away 
with it, but you can’t imitate motives. 
This whole thing is fishy—fishy as the 
very deuce. But it’s going to be quite 
a job to prove it. No. I suppose I 
can’t blame Hud for looking dubious 
at me. I don’t exactly inspire confi- 
dence on-past performance. But there’s 
got to be a way out of this.” 

His hand touched his pocket. The 
crackle of waxed paper reminded him 
of what he had found under the settle 
in Pray’s hall. He stopped short and 





drew out the folded square, standing 
before the lighted window of a drug 
store to inspect it. 


As he unfolded it 
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a wave of repulsion shot through him. 
His first impression was that the red 
substance which smeared the inner sur- 
face was, as it seemed to be, a splash 
of blood. But it held his glance. He 
looked more closely, and lifted the 
paper closer to his face. An unmis- 
takable smell of linseed oil reached his 
nostrils. 

“Paint! Nothing but red paint—and 
fresh as fresh! Now what under the 
sun would a high-grade detective de- 
duce and conclude from that, I wonder? 
H’m. More counterfeits, eh? Gad, 
I’m getting into a frame of mind that 
doubts everything. Did I dream all 
this, or did it really happen? Was 
Pray killed, or was the whole business 
a put-up job?” 

He straightened as the idea struck 
home. Was it possible, after all, that 
he and Drake and the rest had been 
tricked by a mere pretense of death? 
Was Walker Pray alive, and the tale 
of his murder no more real than this 
smear of red paint was blood? 





CHAPTER IV. 

THEORY AND FACT, 
HERE was very little sleep for 
Andrew MacQueen during the 
early hours of that night. Back in his 
rooms at Mrs, Puddlestone’s he filled 
his pipe, placed the tobacco jar at his 
elbow, with an unlimited supply of 
matches. MacQueen was one of those 
people who can never manage to keep 
a pipe alight for more than a puff or 
two, and’ it was Mrs. Puddlestone’s 
plaintive belief that he was a slave to 
the match habit, rather than a mere 
clumsy devotee of My Lady Nicotine. 
Thus fortified he settled to the task of 

setting his wits at work. 

This was a matter almost foreign to 
his nature and habit. His brain be- 
longed to the class of minds which 
are indolently brilliant, the intuitive 
rather than the reasoning. It was in- 

















stinct with him to form a conclusion 
first-and to work back, building a foun- 
dation below it, rather than to com- 
mence in orderly fashion with the foun- 
dation and end with the weather vane. 

It is a mistake to classify such in- 
telligences as merely lazy. The most 
amazing inventions and discoveries are 
nearly always the product of brains 
which work backward in his way. 
Columbus discovered America, for in- 
stance, because he guessed that it was 
there before he set out to look for it. 
Franklin’s contribution to electrical 
knowledge was the direct result of a 
guess, verified by experiment; Edison 
created the electric light by concluding, 
in advance, that electricity could be 
made to act as an illuminant, and then 
painstakingly seeking a way to accom- 
plish it. 

With Andrew MacQueen it was in- 
stinct, as he faced the biggest problem 
of his life, to attack it in this wise. 
He had already formed one hypothe- 
sis the moment the first glint of light 
had dawned on him—an_ hypothesis 
which Hudson Taylor’s impatient con- 
fession of his visit to Pray had de- 
stroyed at once. It was like MacQueen 
to spare a brief regret for this beau- 
tiful theory, thrown overboard before 
it had been well conceived. It would 
have been such a_ beautiful bit of 
theorizing if Taylor had only stayed 
away from Pray’s! 

Confronted, now, by the fact that his 
friend had gone there, had seen Pray, 
and had spoken to him a few moments 
before the publisher had been slain, 
MacQueen cast about him for another 
guess from which he might reason 
backward to the truth. He assumed, 
of course, that Taylor was innocent. 
That was the thing he had to prove, 
but it was his nature to take that for 
granted and spend his time seeking the 
confirmatory evidence’ which _ still 
eluded him. 

As he reasoned, Taylor was inno- 
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cent. Beginning there, how could the 
circumstances have been twisted so as 
to make him seem guilty? What could 
have been done, between the time he 
dashed away from Pray’s doorstep, 
clutching the letters which he had fixed 
as the price of Pray’s life, and the mo- 
ment, very shortly afterward, when 
they had found Pray’s body? 

Obviously, first of all, somebody had 
killed Pray. Who—and why? Why, 
especially? It was motive that he must 
find and etsablish before confirming it 
by checking it up with method. Who, 
besides Hudson Taylor, had most rea- 
son to want Pray killed? 

Mere greed of gain scarcely served 
as a motive in this case. The thing 
had been too carefully planned to be 
the work of a man who simply wished 
to fill his pockets. There must be some 
deeper emotion behind and below a 
deed like this. Suppose that his origi- 
nal guess was right, that Fishbein and 
Cuddebaugh and another had planned 
the murder, taking advantage of the 
quarrel between Pray and Taylor and 
the certainty that suspicion would as- 
suredly rest on the latter. Why should 
they have done it? What reason could 
either have had for desiring Pray’s 
death ? 

On its face the theory seemed absurd. 
Both men were little more than Pray’s 
puppets, his creatures. Cuddebaugh 
had been dismissed from the force, in a 
previous administration, for proven in- 
competency and suspected unreliability. 
Pray had made him marshal. Without 
Pray he was certain of dismissal. 

Fishbein had been a starving little 
shyster lawyer, following up all sorts 
of unsavory incidents on the chance of 
devoloping them into fees. There had 
been rumors, more than ance, that the 
Bar Association would disbar him for 
proven cause. Until Pray adopted him 
he had never made more than a dubious 
living. Like Cuddebaugh, Pray’s death 
spelled sure disaster for his prospects. 








There remained only the valet, Saul 
Dorgan. His fear of accusation was 
significant, to be sure. Possibly it con- 
noted a’ guilty foreknowledge. And 
MacQueen’s first real step forward 
toward his conclusion came here. He 
saw, quite clearly, that Dorgan would 
be the weak spot in any conspiracy in- 
volving him. He was too elemental for 
a plotter. Capable of murder, indeed, 
for a scant motive, physically able to 
kill with his unaided hands, endowed, 
perhaps, with a kind of animal courage, 
he failed absolutely in the finer, Mach- 
iavellian business of murder coolly 
planned and artfully executed. He was 
desperately afraid. And MacQueen re- 
membered that his fear had been di- 
rected, first of all, toward Fishbein and 
Cuddebaugh. If he were in the secret 
at all he distrusted and feared his fel- 
low murderers. And MacQueen real- 
ized, with a throb of triumph, that they 
had played into his hands by deepening 
Dorgan’s terrors at the first opportu- 
nity. 

In their eagerness to be left alone in 
Pray’s house they had hurried Dorgan 
off to a cell in the detention pen, a prey 
to ever-intensifying terrors. By morn- 
ing, unless something strengthened the 
man’s resolution, he would be abject 
and pliable. There was his best chance 
of discovering something definite and 
tangible. He made a mental note of it 
and went on. 

Motive. He must keep his mind 
firmly fixed on that, never allowing it 
to be diverted by mere intricacies of 
method. Why had Walker Pray been 
killed? Once he had the answer to that 
question he would have an easy path to 
the whole truth. Until he had it all 
the surface evidence was merely con- 
fusing, contradictory, an added mystery 
rather than a solvent of the central 
problem. 

Why is any man killed? He began 
there. He set down, mentally, the raw, 


crude emotions which incite human be- 
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ings to the murder of their kind. Hate, 
first of all. Well, there were probably 
plenty of people who hated Walker 
Pray with the hate that passes all under- 
standing. But it was scarcely reason- 
able to suppose that Fishbein hated him, 
or Cuddebaugh. The synthetical intel- 
ligence, beginning where MacQueen 
began, would have escaped this con- 
tradiction. Having first of all supposed 
that these two were involved in the 
killing, MacQueen discarded every sup- 
position which did not harmonize with 
that theory. There is much to be said 
for his method, although it would not 
recommend itself, perhaps, to most 
sober authorities on crime and its pun- 
ishment. It is the commonest practice 
of the police, everywhere, and even of 
the courts themselves. Their method 
is to fix upon a suspect and then bend 
every effort toward establishing his 
guilt. If he succeeds in proving his in- 
nocence, they begin again with another 
suspect. Of course they are often 
wrong, but the records demonstrate 
that the heavy preponderance of suc- 
cess is in their favor. 

If Fishbein and Cuddebaugh had 
killed Pray, hate was not the motive. 
What then? Jealousy? It was hardly 
thinkable that a man like Pray could 
have aroused such an emotion in these 


others. Politically they were allies. 
Socially they inhabited different 
planets. Greed, then? That was ab- 


surd on its face.. Pray’s death meant 
practical ruin to them both. What else 
could there be? 

He thought it over, beginning to be- 
lieve that he was on the wrong track 
altogether. Neither of these men had 
any conceivable motive for killing Pray 
except the absurd one of greed; they 
might have killed him merely to rob his 
house at their leisure. But that was 
impossible. Neither of them was stu- 
pid enough to fail to see the folly of 
such a deed. And this murder, with 
its careful tissue of counterfeit facts, 
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was clearly the work: of no dull brain. 
More: Andy MacQueen knew that 
Fishbein, at least, had the desperate 
cunning of a cornered rat, and a rat’s 
courage, too. 

‘Suddenly he slapped his thigh. Fear! 
There was a motive that accounted for 
everything. And a_ hundred minor 
memories rushed back into his mind, 


now, to confirm the hypothesis. Both 
Fishbein and Cuddebaugh had been 


afraid of Pray; they had shown it in 
their eager servility, in their slavish 
obedience to his wishes. They had 
shown it, too, in reverse, by a certain 
unmistakable expansion when they were 
sure he was dead. Neither of them 
had exhibited the slightest trace of re- 
gret. 

Fear, of course! It all fitted together 
beautifully. Pray had put them into 
office only after making sure of his 
ability to control them. He must have 
had something “on” each of them, some 
club which he could hold over their 
heads with the certainty that it would 
awe them into compliance with his will. 

They were both the kind of men 
who leave such openings behind them. 
Cuddebaugh had been in trouble on 
several occasions. Fishbein had skated 
over thin ice ever since he had opened 
his law office. It would be easy for a 
man like Pray with the keen organiza- 
tion of his newspaper men to serve him, 
to ferret out something which put them 
both at his mercy. 

And this theory explained, too, their 
desire to be left alone in his house. 
Probably he had documentary evidence 
of their past failings, which they hoped 
to find and destroy before a more com- 
prehensive search was made by prop- 
erly constituted administrators. 

“Plain as print!’ Andy MacQueen 
refilled his bubbling pipe and grinned 
cheerfully at the wall. “I know the 
answer already. Now all I’ve got to do 
is to prove it.” 

And, after contemplating the problem 
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in the light of this cheerful conviction 
for the length of another pipe; he set 
his alarm for eight and went almost 
light-heartedly to sleep. 

Over his breakfast he absorbed the 
morning papers. The Courier, as he 
had expected, reeked with bitterness. 
It appeared with a black border com- 
pletely surrounding its first page, and 
a boxed editorial set in the center of 
its screaming heads, in which it de- 
manded swift, inexorable justice. It 
attacked Hudson Taylor with a venom 
which stirred MacQueen’s unwilling 
admiration. He had never realized how 
many vituperative words the English 
language contained until he discovered 
them on the Courier’s first page. 

He read the account in the Blade, 
nodding as he saw Hedgeman’s hand. 
The Blade deplored the murder and 
condemned the assassin, but it con- 
trived to convey throughout that the 
attempt to fasten the crime on Taylor 
was prompted by nothing more than 
malice and spite, and promulgated the 
theory, which MacQueen had already 
come to regard as obvious, that some 
enemy of Pray’s had taken advantage 
of the situation to strike at him, con- 
fident that suspicion would rest on the 
man who threatened him publicly and 
boldly. 

He went back to the Courier again, 
slowly going over its columns of ran- 
corous abuse. It sickened him. He 
was about to lay it aside when his eye 
caught a lesser headline, half hidden on 
an inner page. He read the brief 
article carefully. It merely set forth 
the postponement of a political rally, 
scheduled to take place that evening: 


Because of the cowardly attempt on the 
person of the Honorable Walker Pray by 
his beaten rival, the monster mass meeting 
which was to have taken place to-night in 
Schlenker’s Hall will be postponed until the 
people’s candiddte can address it in person. 


MacQueen -scowled. “That’s queer. 
That sounds as if they knew he wasn’t 
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dead. I wonder if I could have been 
right, by any chance, last night. Sup- 
pose the whole thing was just a fake? 
What’s the idea? What’s the motive?” 

He studied the question intently. 
The motive—his favorite word kept it- 
self steadily before his mind. Why? 
Why? Suppose Walker Pray was 
supposed to have been killed, only to 
come miraculously to life again— 
wouldn’t it make the best possible cam- 
paign material? He’d be a wounded 
hero, with all the sympathy that a vic- 
tim invariably attracts. He’d go into 
office on the crest of a wave of popular 
compassion and popular detestation of 
Taylor. 

“Jee-rusalem,” said Andy MacQueen 
to himself, “I believe that’s the whole 
answer. A plant, from start to finish, 
with Pray in it, himself. They'd land- 
slide him in on the strength of it. But 
how did they work it? How did they 
fool me—and Drake? He examined 
the body, and he’d certainly know 
if——” 

He telephoned to Drake’s office. The 
doctor answered his question with dis- 
concerting assurance. 

“Oh, MacQueen—MacQueen You 
and your back-acting theories! This 
one would be very pretty if it weren’t 
for one simple fact. Pray’s as dead as 








Solomon. He was dead before he hit 
the floor. The point punctured the 
heart.” 


“But couldn’t you be mistaken? It 
was all done in a hurry.” 

“IT might have been mistaken last 
night, perhaps, though I’d have had to 
be drunk to be deceived like that. But 
I couldn’t be mistaken this morning. 
I’ve seen the body again, with Blaney 
and two other medical men, and there’s 
no possible room for a question. Rigor 
mortis had set in. And we performed 
a simple autopsy, which showed the 
perforation of the heart. Sorry to in- 


terfere with your hypothesis, but that’s 
the disappointing fact.” 
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MacQueen turned away from the in- 
strument, shaking his head. “There 
goes another of ’em,” he = mut- 
tered. “And yet, if it wasn’t a frame- 
up, why did that article refer to it as 
an attack, and plainly expect Pray to be 
in shape to talk to the postponed rally 
before election?” 

He went to the jail, where, instead 
of seeing Taylor, he asked for Saul 
Dorgan. He still hoped that a night 
behind the bars might have weakened 
the man’s remaining courage to a point 
at which it would be possible to make 
him talk. And if Dorgan talked, even 
a little, he might let fall a hint that 
would help. It was at least worth an 
experiment. 

The valet was clearly in a state of 
high mental distress, and he brightened 
visibly at the sight of MacQueen. 
“Say, make these guys turn me loose, 
will yuh? I didn’t do it—you c’n swear 
to that yerself. You seen me ‘ 

“T know you didn’t bump him off 
with your own hands, Dorgan. That’s 
all right. But things look pretty bad 
for you, at that. You were in it, all 
right. You knew ‘ 

“T didn’t. If I’d of known Id of 
been out there fightin’ f’r him. You 
c’n see that, can’t yuh? Jest because I 
did a stretch f’r bumpin’ off a guy don’t 
mean [ got the habit.” 

“Better shoot the whole yarn, Dor- 
gan. I’m trying to get the straight of 
it. If you’re on the level nobody’s go- 
ing to hurt you. But look out for that 
fellow Fishbein. He’s out to double 
cross you if he can. It’s a medal on 
his chest if he gets you hung for this. 
Of course he’ll pretend to be your 
friend, but he’s all set to job you. And 
you played into his mitt by pulling that 
whine the way you did. If you didn’t 
do it why did you want to show that 
you expected to be accused ?” 

“Why, that’s open an’ shut, ain’t it? 
This guy Pray had it all over me. He 
picked me up when they sprung me, up 
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at Dorsey, in New York State, and 
handed me a line o’ smooth talk about a 
soft job waitin’ on him and sort 0’ 
standin’ guard behind him. He was 
always afraid some guy would bump 
him off. And he got me down here 
on that song and dance. That was all 
right. It suited me. Only he kep’ 
rubbin’ it into me that if anybody got 
to him I’d get mine, sure. The bulls 
always hop a guy with a bad record 
first crack out o’ the box. He’d shake 
that sheep’s face of his at me and say: 
Watch very carefully, Saul. It would 
be too bad if anything happened to me, 
when I’m keeping a murderer in my 
house. You got off last time, but it 
wouldn’t happen again.’ Gee, do you 
wonder J] got cold feet, when I seen 
him layin’ there? Say, I c’d feel the 
rope around my neck!” 

MacQueen’s_ eyes 
“Don’t worry, Dorgan. I understand, 
now. I'll see you through this. But 
keep your mouth shut when Fishbein 
comes around trying to pump you. 
Never forget that he draws pay for 
sending people through the trap. Don’t 
tell him a thing. You don’t know any- 
thing about it. That’s all.” 

“You're on. I never had no use f’r 
that fish-mouthed guy. An’ if it'll do 
yuh any good, here’s another tip f’r 
yuh. The boss didn’t have no use f’r 
him, neither. He useter kid him 
somp’n fierce, and Fishface jest set 
there an’ took it. ‘the boss had a mean 
tongue, I'll say. He useter hand it to 
me pretty raw, too. Always rubbin’ it 
in about that old job. Always callin’ 
me murderer. Well, he didn’t use 
Fishface no better, believe me.” 

MacQueen managed to conceal his 
satisfaction. “Say, do you think Fish- 
bein could have had a finger in the 
deal, himself?” 

“T wouldn’t put nothin’ past that guy. 
He’s a bad actor. I heard him an’ the 
boss frame up more’n one funny play, 
all right. And it’s a cinch he had about 


were _ blazing. 
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as much use f’r the boss as I got f’r 
him. Say, if you need any help finnin’ 
it on him, you leave it tome. I c’n talk 
when I want to.” 

He could not be persuaded to demon- 
strate his ability in that direction any 
further at present, however, and Mac- 
Queen left him, highly pleased with his 
progress. His guess had been accurate. 
Pray had left as little as possible to 
chance. He had not counted on loyalty 
or gratitude from the men he lifted to 
office, but had made sure, in advance, 
of his power to control them through 
fear. Just as he had chosen a body- 
guard in whom most men would have 
seen merely an added danger, counting 
on the man’s deadly fear of death by 
the noose or the electric chair to bind 
him to his employer, so he had chosen 
his candidates for office. Fishbein had 
been ruled by fear; Cuddebaugh, no 
doubt, by the same potent instrument. 
And fear, after all, was the best pos- 
sible motive for murder. 

MacQueen had a brief talk with Tay- 
lor, who had already recovered from 
the surprise of his arrest and was busy 
in transferring the management of the 
mills to his chief assistant. The pris- 
oner was in a collected mood, cool and 
businesslike and confident. 

“T’ve sent for Colonel Doniphan, 
Andy. You don’t mind my retaining 
him, do you? I'll want you to help, of 
course, but—well, with my neck at 
stake, I feel like getting all the brains 
I can on my side. Anything new?” 

MacQueen outlined his theory. Tay- 
lor listened carefully. “It looks all 
right, but you’d have a fat chance to 
prove it, unless we can get a change 
of venue. But go ahead. You’ve got 
a free hand. Doniphan’s a court law- 
yer. You see what you can do outside. 
And, say, Andy—have you seen—Lee ?” 

His voice changed perceptibly on the 
final word, 

MacQueen shook his head. 

“Then do it, will you? Try to keep 
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her from getting discouraged. She’s 
bound to worry, but you try to cheer 
her up.” 

“Anything you want me to do about 
the mills ?” 

“No.” Taylor’s face changed and 
his voice hardened. “I did some think- 
ing last night, Andy. I’ve begun to 
see a few things that never occurred 
to me before. And I’m getting a new 
idea about the mills. I'll tell you one 
of these days.” 

His manner puzzled MacQueen, but 
there were too many major mysteries 
before him to allow him to spare mental 
powers for lesser ones. He went back 
to his office, buying an extra edition 
of the Courier on the way, and spend- 
ing an evil half hour over its screaming, 
frothing abuse. 

Next he went to Blaney’s office, 
where that eminent physician and 
jurist proceeded to hold an inquest, 
aided by Fishbein’s whispered advice. 
As MacQueen had foreseén it devel- 
oped nothing but the obvious. - Cudde- 
baugh’s three retainers swore to having 
followed Hudson Taylor to and from 
the Pray doorstep. Cuddebaugh and 
Fishbein testified to what they had 
heard and seen, and Major Hedgeman, 
badgered and bullied by Fishbein, 
through Blaney, reluctantly confirmed 
their testimony. Lawrence Drake tes- 
tified as unwillingly, but the essence of 
his answers merely added weight to 
what had already gone on the record. 
Blaney exhibited the knife, which Cud- 
debaugh had tagged and marked. 

“Do you recognize this as the weapon 
with which this here killin’ was com- 
mitted P” 


“It looks the same. I couldn’t be 
positive.” 
“Ever seen it before—before last 


night ?” 
“T couldn’t be positive.” 
“Ever see one like it?” 
“It’s a fairly common design. 


I’ve 
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probably seen a number more or less 
similar.” 

“Look-a-here, doc, I’m tryin’ to be 
square with you, as one medical man to 
another, but you dassent try to play 
horse with me. - You ain’t doin’ your 
friend no good by it. Unwillin’ evi- 
dence gets more heft than the other 
kind.” 

“T’ll try to answer if you ask a direct 
question.” 

“All right. Ever see a knife like this 
in Taylor’s house?” 

“He had a paper knife something 
like it, but 4 

“That’s all. Next witness.” Blaney 
turned to Fishbein with an air of huge 
importance. “Twisted that out’n him 
mighty neat, eh?” 

MacQueen himself was called and 
answered briefly and without any at- 
tempt to evade. Several witnesses fol- 
lowed to prove the threat, and the cor- 
oner gave the case to his jury with a 
charge which foreshadowed their inevi- 
table verdict. 

Hudson Taylor was named as the 
slayer unequivocally. The short afh- 
davit on which he had been held over- 
night was withdrawn, and a formal 
charge of first-degree murder sworn to 
by Cuddebaugh replaced it. A magis- 
trate, on his waiver of examination, 
held him for trial without bail. 

By one o’clock the second act of the 
tragedy had been completed. Mac- 
Queen, still obsessed by his theory of 
Fishbein’s guilt, busied himself in an 
invetsigation of the shyster’s record, 
which occupied him until late in the 
afternoon. He realized, with a start, 
that he had forgotten about Lee Ruth- 
ven. Again he indulged himself in 
a taxicab, which presently set him 
down before her door, 

She was paler than ever when she 
received him, and her eyes were wide 
and touchd with a fear that hurt him. 
He tried to make light of the situation. 
She seemed scarcely to hear him. 





’ 
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“Have you seen Doctor Drake?” she 
interrupted him suddenly. 

“At the inquest, this 
Why ?” 

“Did he—did he suggest anything to 
you?” A little color had come into her 
cheeks now, and her eyes were queerly 


morning. 





brighter. 

“No. What id 

She leaned toward him eagerly. 
“Oh, Andy, it’s times like this that show 
what men are. I’ve always liked 


Lawrence Drake, but I never believed 
he’d come to the front so splendidly. 
[ don’t mean to belittle what you've 
done, of course. You’ve been fine, 
too—but—why, he fairly took my 
breath away when he told me what he 
had in mind.” 

“What was it?” MacQueen was puz- 
zled. He liked Drake, himself, but ex- 
cept for the reluctance with which the 
doctor had given his testimony at the 
inquest, he,could see nothing especially 
spectacular in the latter’s performance, 
thus far. Again he had a touch of 
envy. He would have liked to wake 
that glow in Lee Ruthven’s face. Ii he 
could have made her think and speak 
of him as she had spoken of Drake, 


, 


just now—he caught his breath 
quickly. Better not encourage that old 
folly. 


“I—I think I’d better not tell you,” 
she said. ‘‘The more [ think of it, the 
surer I am that he meant me not to tell 
even you. You’re a lawyer, and you 
wouldn’t be apt to approve. But he 
was simply fine! And that makes it 
all the more—all the more splendid of 
him 

She flushed suddenly. 

MacQueen understood. “I can guess, 
perhaps. Hud’s the lucky man, is he? 
And Drake knows it?” 

She spread her hands. “Oh, Andy, 
it terrifies me so when I think of him 
down there, at the mercy of those 
beasts! Oh, if I could only do some- 





thing—help him, the way you and 
Lawrence are helping him! If re 

“You are helping him,” said Mac- 
Queen, stirred to unwary speech at last. 
“You don’t think Drake is doing what- 
ever it is that he’s up to because of 
Hud, do you? It’s because of you, of 
course. Why, Lee, I ” he caught 
himself up sharply, on the brink of an 
absurd _ self-revelation. “It’s women 
like you that stand behind most of the 
fine things men do. You're helping, all 
right.” 

She shook her head. ‘Please don’t. 
You know it isn’t that. Lawrence 
Drake would do the same thing for any 
man who was his friend, if he’d never 
even heard of me. Don’t belittle it, 
Andy.” 

“T’m not. 








Far from it! But I wish I 
knew what he’s up to. I’d like to help.” 

She yielded to sudden impulse. 
“He’s going to get Hudson out of there 
this evening,” she whispered. ‘“He’s 
got it all arranged wonderfully. 
There’s a way into the—the cellroom 
through the court chambers. And 
there’s only one guard on _ duty. 
Lawrence says that it will be easy. But 
of course, it won’t. I know!” 

MacQueen frowned. Escape? <A 
fine, generous impulse, of course—the 
natural impulse of a man who did not 
realize the legal complications. But 
suppose Drake managed it? What 
good would have been done? Hudson 
Taylor would be a fugitive, a hunted 
outlaw, fair game for any citizen, a 
target for any man’s bullet, without 
fear of consequence, even, perhaps with 
a reward waiting for his dead body. 
He could not consult with his friends, 
could not communicate with his mill 
managers, dared not even approach his 
counsel. And, worst of all, escape and 
flight would amount almost to confes- 
sion. An innocent man would assured- 
ly demand a trial as his right. <A 
guilty man would leap at the loophole 
offered by escape. 
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He started to his feet. 
Lee, I’ve got to hurry.” 

Twenty minutes later he had found 
Drake and convinced him that his wild 
scheme was impossible, the acme of 
indiscretion. The doctor took it grace- 
fully, but with obvious regret. 

“Hang you, MacQuen! You’ve gone 
and wercked the finest little chance I’ve 
ever had to be a hero. I’ve been going 
around with my chest out like a balloon, 
and now you come along and puncture 
me,” 

MacQueen understood his disappoint- 
ment. “I know how you feel. But I'll 
see that I take the blame—where it 
matters most. You’ve got quite a bit 
of credit in that quarter for merely 
thinking of it.” 

Drake’s eyes flickered. “No sense in 
blinking it, I guess. You know how 
things stand, up there?” 

MacQueen had a sudden impulse to 
frankness. “I know. And it’s fair that 
you should have as much of a line on 
me, Drake. We’re two losers. And 
it’s up to us to stand by the winner, all 
the more, on that account.” 

They shook hands cordially. 

Andy MacQueen went back to Mrs. 
Puddlestone’s. He ate his dinner with- 
out tasting it, his mind deep in the 
riddle he had undertaken to solve, but 
his anxiety curiously quieted. He was 
so supremely convinced of Taylor’s in- 
nocence that it seemed a foregone con- 
clusion that he would be able to con- 
vince the world of it. He did not know 
that down in the Basin, where the scum 
and refuse of the city collected, men 
with shifty eyes and loose, evil mouths, 
were gathering stupid, simpler ruffians 
together, and discussing a_ project 
which such men often consider in such 
situations. 

Chesterfield, at its very worst, had 
never known one type of community 
disgrace. But it had never faced, till 





“Excuse me, 


now, an emergency which invited the 
lawless and the idiotic to brush the law 
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aside and seize its machinery in their 
hands. His first news came to him 
when an excited voice over the tele- 
phone shrieked into his ear: 

“Mac—for the love of Heaven do 
something quick. There’s a mob down 
at the Basin getting all ready to rush 
the jail and lynch Taylor. The 
Courier’s been practically begging ’em 
to do it all day. And Cuddebaugh 
won’t lift a finger to stop ’em!” 

There was no time to ponder. And, 
when a _ situation demanded action, 
Andy MacQueen could move as quickly 
as any one alive. Almost before the 
last word reached him he had thrust 
an old-fashioned revolver into his 
pocket, seized his hat, and sped for the 
door. Thanks to Lawrence Drake he 
had no need to waste time in recon- 
noitre. And he knew his way about 
the court house as a rabbit knows its 
burrow. Just as the shouting mob 
reached the street before the jail win- 
dows, he passed like a red-haired whirl- 
wind through the little door which led 
from the cells to the courtroom, seized 
the startled keeper with frantic hands, 
yelling that it was Cuddebaugh’s order 
to move the prisoner, and fairly dragged 
the key of the cell from the man’s slow 
fingers. 

Hudson Taylor, who had heard the 
yapping uproar of the crowd below the 
windows, offered no objection, as Mac- 
Queen had half expected him to do. 
He followed the lawyer at a sharp run 
through the dark, resounding court- 
room, out along the echoing, tile-paved 
corridors to the street. ‘They ‘were 
barely in time. Some one in the crowd 
had thought of the rear approach to the 
jail, and the leaders of the lynching 
party raced up the steps only a second 
or two after Taylor and MacQueen 
had reached the safety of the square 
before the building. 

At the time MacQueen was too much 
excited to attach any particular impor- 
tance to this phase of the episode. Late~ 
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it recurred to him with peculiar force. 
But now he was intent only on the 
rest of his plan. 

“I’ve hired ¥ 
way——”’ 

“Wait a minute. This has got me 
all astray. What’s the program?” 

MacQueen pressed forward, drag- 
ging his friend with him. “You trust 
your counsel a little, old son. There’s 
only one thing for you and me to do, 


caf, Hud—this 


and we’re going to do it quick. It’s 
just forty miles over to Stanton, 


They’ve got a decent crowd in office 
there, and they built a new county jail 
that would stand off a Big Bertha. 
We're going over there as fast ‘as gas 
will take us. When you're up against 
a condition like this the legal remedy 
is to take a change of venue. Well, 
there’s more than one way of doing 
that.” 

And before midnight Hudson Taylor 
had duly surrendered himself to the 
startled authorities of Stanton County, 
explaining simply that the police at 
Chesterfield, unable to protect him 
against the mob, had given him a chance 
to escape on his word of honor to sur- 
render himself at Stanton. 

It was MacQueen’s idea, this slight 
embroidery of the truth. He did not 
see how Fishbein and Cuddebaugh 
could afford to deny it, in view of their 
absolute failure to simulate a defense 
of the jail. And if they did not deny 
it, he felt that their friends in the Basin 
district would harbor a grudge which 
might bear useful fruit. 


CHAPTER V. 


AN EYEWITNESS. 


RIVING back alone to Chesterfield 

in the gray of the early morning, 
MacQueen had time to think again. He 
began to see, now, that unless Cudde- 
baugh had deliberately cleared the path 
for him, he would have found it very 
much more difficult than it had been to 


reach the jail and extricate Taylor. He 
realized that the intervening doors had 
been left unlocked intentionally, and 
that the guard in the cell corridor was 
prepared to surrender without a 
struggle, had even kept his keys in 
readiness to be given up to the mob. 
Otherwise the mad attempt to carry out 
Drake’s scheme of rescue could hardly 
have resulted in anything but failure. 
He owed its success to the men who 
had calmly calculated on being spared 
the difficulty and risk of trying an in- 
nocent person for the crime they had 
engineered themselves, who had cold- 
bloodedly encouraged an outbreak of 
mob madness and left the road open for 
its leaders to carry out their purpose. 

He laughed as he hugged the thought. 
“It just adds another grain of proof to 
the pile, that’s all. Every little helps. 
You can’t beat the system of looking 
for the motive. It’s better than a bushel 
of clews, every time.” 

But, as he settled to the business 
of preparing a case for the defense, he 
came face to face with the unwelcome 
truth that, whatever might be the merit 
of his system, the law itself proceeded 
on the older idea. Courts cared little 
for motives, except so far as these cor- 
roborated provable facts. Where there 
was a contradiction between logical mo- 
tive and seeming fact, it was the motive, 
every time, which was abandoned and 
the fact which was retained. 

According to the average man’s mind 
Hudson Taylor had ample motive for 
killing Pray, too. Ordinary intelligence 
refused to look below the surface. And, 
always, there was the difficult mass of 
damning evidence, evidence which 
could scarcely be described as merely 
circumstantial. 

It could have been a mattter of only 
seconds between the time when Hudson 
Taylor, by his own admission, received 
those foolish letters of Lee Ruthven’s 
from the hands of Walker*Pray, and 
ran back toward his home, and the time 
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when somebody had thrust that stiletto, 
stolen for the purpose from Taylor’s 
rooms, into Pray’s heart. There was no 
eyewitness of the murder itself, but 
under the conditions even a friendly 
jury would have little excuse to believe 
in Taylor’s innocence. 

“There’s just one way to let Hud out, 
and that’s to get the real killer in,” 
summed up MacQueen. “It’s no use 
trying to prove Hud’s innocent. I’ve 
got to hang it on the man who’s guilty, 
and hang it on so tight that not even 
Fishbein can question it. And there’s a 
nice little job for anybody, with things 
as they are!” 

He went over the case point by point, 
rumpling his hair till it stood out like 
the plumage of some weird bird. A\l- 
ways his theory tripped him. The facts 
stood by it without exception. It was 
plausible, convincing. More, a process 
of elimination assured him that it was 
the only conceivable explanation which 
would hold water. And yet—where 
could a man begin to establish any such 
theory in the form and manner that a 
court would demand? It © simply 
couldn’t be done, unless Fishbein and 
Cuddebaugh quarreled and _ betrayed 
each other, which was an event de- 
voutly to be wished, to be sure, but ex- 
ceedingly unlikely to materialize. 

Another catch phrase came back to 
his mind. “If your theory’s right, it’s 
easy to prove. If it’s hard to prove, 
suspect it. The truth’s always demon- 
strable.” 

“Hang it! I’m morally sure I’ve got 
the right end of the string, and yet 
I’m blest if I see how I’m going to 
prove it.” MacQueen knew the dawn 
of discouragement. It was chiefly to 
bolster up his waning conviction that 
he went to see Lawrence Drake. 

“IT owe you an apology for stealing 
your thunder,” he said, as he dropped 
wearily into the chair beside the doc- 
tor’s consulting desk. “If you hadn’t 
reminded me of that back way into the 
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jail I’d never have thought of it in 
time to get Hud out. What puzzles me 
is why it was all open and convenient. 
Did you know that? ‘Not a locked door 
all the way, and the guard perfectly 
ready to hand over the key. Strike you 
as queer?” 

Drake shrugged. “It occurred to me 
that Cuddebaugh might prefer to have 
it happen that way,” he admitted. “It 
would save his face if he put up a re- 
sistance at the front, and the mob got 
‘in from the rear, wouldn’t it? I was 
ready to fake an attempt at lynching 
if necessary. But it’s worked out better 
this way.” 

He was in good spirits, his eyes 
bright, his face alert and eager, his 
clothing immaculate, even to the carna- 
tion he wore in his lapel. He made a 
fine figure of a man, and Andy Mac- 
Queen, contemplating him, wondered a 
little why Hudson Taylor had defeated 
him in their contest for Lee Ruthven’s 
favor. 

“What stumps me is the job of prov- 
ing my case,” he confessed after a 
moment. “It’s a motto of mine that 
the truth always proves itself, but 
here’s one time when it doesn’t seem 
overanxious to begin.” 

Drake shook his head. “If I were 
you I’d borrow a leaf from the enemy’s 
textbook. Fight ’em with their own 
weapons, so to speak.” 

MacQueen chuckled. “That would 
be fine, but I guess I’m not in their class 
when it comes to framing things. Be- 
sides, if I’m going to upset their apple 
cart I’d better make sure that my own 
runs on four good wheels.” 

He stopped suddenly. “Say, when 
you performed the autopsy did you 
notice anything queer about that left 
hand ?” 

Drake lifted his brows. “I 
What could there be?” 

“Remember how I called your atten- 
tion to it, night before last? It was 
covered with blood.” 


didn’t. 
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“Oh, that?’ Drake nodded. “I 
didn’t notice particularly. But if it 
was, that would be natural enough, 
wouldn’t it?” 

MacQueen was on the point of re- 
lating ‘his discovery of the moist red 
paint in the waxed paper, when some- 
thing checked him. After all, why men- 
tion it? With the best intentions im- 
aginable, Drake might let fall a hint 
that would warn the culprits. 

“Yes, I suppose so. Well, 1 guess 
I’d better try to get busy at something, 
anyway. I’m against a blank wall right 
now. | know Fishbein and Cuddebaugh 
cooked it up between them.” 

“Know is a pretty strong word, isn’t 
it? Let’s say we hope they did.” 

MacQueen _ stared. “Why P I 
thought you——”’ 

“MacQueen, I’m doing my best to 
get Taylor out of this, as you'll ad- 
mit. I’m perfectly ready to perjure 
myself blue in the face if it’ll do him 
any good. I’m practically compelled to 
stand by him, for reasons we needn't 
dwell on. There’s no other course de- 
cently open to me. But I don’t insist 
on stultifying myself in the process. 
There’s no reason to keep up this farce 
between ourselves. We both know he 
did it.” 

“Why, 
know——” 

“I know there are any number of 
confusing circumstances, which seem- 
ingly blind you to the one simple fact. 
Whatever the various clews you've 
picked up may point to, the absolute 
facts, known to us both through our 
own senses, prove beyond any shadow 
of doubt that Taylor did it.” 

“T don’t see that.” 

“Yes, only you refuse to. 
want to believe your own_eyes. 
you saw him—as I did, just as the door 
closed ?” 

“You saw him?” MacQueen gasped. 

“Perfectly. He whirled and ran for 


that’s impossible. You 


You don’t 
Surely 


it just as I reached the hall, but I had 
3A Ds 


a clear, unmistakable glimpse of him. 
The door slammed and Pray collapsed: 
[ tried to give Taylor a chance to get 
clear by blocking the doorway, if you 
remember, as I bent over Pray.” He 
shook his head. “He must have been 
still alive when I reached him, although 
that would kill almost instantly. 
No, MacQueen. If you’re going to get 
Taylor off you’d better look the facts 
right in the face. Then, perhaps, 
there’s a way of beating them, You'll 
get nowhere by trying to blink them.” 

MacQuen faced a wholly new situa- 
tion. Drake's tone left him no possible 
room for doubt. The doctor had pre- 
ceded him into the hall, he remembered. 
There would have been time, in the 
brief interval which separated them, 
for Taylor to have slammed the door 
and escaped, unseen by MacQueen, al- 
though recognized unmistakably by the 
earlier comer. So Taylor had really 
done it! 

“But why? Why under the sun 
should he——’” His old mania for mo- 
tives asserted itself before his brain 
had fully recovered from the shock 
of Drake’s blunt statement. 

Drake shrugged. “I can think of 





several reasons,’ he said. “For in- 
stance, suppose Pray, imagining him- 
self immune, ventured some allusion 
to the contents of those letters. It 
would have stirred a man already under 
stress to the killing 
point, I think. It would have stirred 


strong emotional 


me, at least.” 

“But—but you’re game to help get 
him clear?” 

“Of course Iam. Don’t you see that 
I’ve got to? Here, let’s have the cards 
on the table. He and I wanted the 
same girl. She chose him. Can you 
conceive of my position, if I let him 
suffer for trying to protect her reputa- 
tion in his fool, blundering fashion? 
How would I look to her? Think, 
man! The only thing I care about in 
the world is her opinion of me. And 
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to keep it as it is I’ve got to move earth 
and heaven to get her murderer off 
scot free for her! Besides, I liked him; 
I like him still. He did a crazy thing, 
but it was a fine thing, too. I wish 
I’d done it myself.” 

Andrew MacQueen’s admiration for 
the man multiplied manifold as he 
realized the inner conflict through 
which he must have passed. A chance 
to be rid of his only rival, without 
lifting a finger! A wide-open oppor- 
tunity to have the field clear merely 
by doing nothing! And, instead, he 
had planned to risk his own liberty, 
perhaps his life, even, in that attempt 
at rescue. Instead, he stood ready to 
perjure himself, had already come 
close to perjury in his testimony at 
the inquest! 

“I can’t believe Hud did it, even 
now,” MacQueen said slowly. “But 
I’m bound to say that, believing it the 
way you do, you’ve been about as white 
as a man could be. I wish I were 
sure I’d meet that same test the way 
you’ve met it, Drake.” 

The doctor shook his head impa- 
tiently. “We’re wasting time. My 
way of it was best, after all. We could 
have got him out of the jail here with- 
out any trouble, and there are a hun- 
dred places where we could have hid- 
den him till we’d framed up some sort 
of a trick defense. As it is you've 
put him in a place where we couldn't 
blast him out with dynamite, and Fish- 
bein and the rest will upset the earth to 
hurry along the trial while the fecling’s 
high. If they can get him safely con- 
victed before election the whole gang 
will go back, even without Pray to 
help. Depend on it, they’il do their 
darnedest !” 

Andrew MacQueen left him to his 
patients. The news had floored him. 





He could not quite envision the blunt 
truth that Taylor had struck the blow. 
He had fixed his mind too strongly 
on his pet theory of his friend’s utter 
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innocence to surrender it now. As 
he reached the street he grinned a little 
ruefully, and quoted another of his pet 
aphorisms, 

“If a fact contradicts your theory, 
make sure it’s fact before you throw 


your theory into the discard.” He 
wagged his head stubbornly. “I guess 


I’d better give poor old Hud a little 
private third-degree of my own before 
I go off on a fresh tangent. Strikes 
me I’ve been taking too much for 
granted.” 

He caught a train back to Stanton 
and surprised Taylor by his reappear- 
ance. 

“Hud, I wanted to ask you some- 
thing. When you dashed off with those 
letters, did you see anybody coming 
into the hall?” 

“Yes. Drake. That was why I hur- 
ried. I didn’t want to see him—you 
can guess why. It was enough that 
Pray and I knew who wrote those in- 
fernal letters. I was afraid Drake 
might suspect 





MacQueen’s heart sank. “I was 
hoping you’d say you hadn’t. Because 
that makes it open and shut. Hang 


it all, Hud—are you sure you didn’t kill 
him without knowing it?  Becatise 
that’s about the only theory I’ve got 
room for now.” 

“Don’t be a blithering fool, Andy! 
He was alive and dangerous as ever 
when J] shut the door.” 

MacQueen heard the words without 
faith. Taylor was lying. There was 
no other possible solution. And if he 
lied about that-——— 

“Where were you while Dorgan went 
to call Pray?’ 

“In the hall, of course—just inside 
the front door.” 

“Then you saw him as he left the 
room where we were? He came 
straight toward you?” 

"ees. 

“Did you see him drop anything—a 
bit of paper?” 
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“Yes. He hesitated just a second 
and put something on a sort of long 
seat that stands against the wall. I 
didn’t notice particularly. It might 
have been a paper.” 

“T see. And while you were talking 
with him, did you notice anything queer 
about his left hand?” 

“No—hold on, I did, though. He 
kept it behind him. I remember won- 
dering whether he had a gun, and why 
he didn’t use his right hand, if that 





was it. But what are you getting at, 
anyway ?. I don’t see id 
“It doesn’t amount to anything. 


Only I’m beginning to get hold of an- 
other theory that might be the right 
one. You never can tell, I'll be over 
again to-morrow, or next day, anyway. 
Maybe [’ll have some news.” 

He ran down the stone steps with his 
heart pounding unsteadily. Nobody 
had murdered Walker Pray—he had 
killed himself accidentally! Andrew 
MacQueen, always sure of his theories, 
was perfectly sure of this one. 

On the way back he put his new 
theory together, piece by piece, as a 
child assembles the jumbled components 
of a jigsaw puzzle picture. 

First of all he had the episode at the 
club. Pray had deliberately chosen a 
public place in which to make some pro- 
posal which Hudson Taylor had con- 
strued as an attempt at blackmail. 
Why, unless he desired to provoke a 
public threat of violence? Suppose 
that was it. This piece fitted fairly 
well, for the present. 

Next there was the Courier’s extra, 
proclaiming Pray’s intention to resist 
intimidation, practically a challenge to 
Taylor to carry out his threat. Why, 
again? Suppose his idea was to make it 
certain that the whole community 
would believe that Taylor had an added 
reason for carrying out his threat—the 
fear of ridicule. Suppose Pray meant 


to prepare the way for a charge of 


murderous assault. 
fitted well enough. 

He went on. Next, Cuddebaugh’s 
men had been posted to watch Taylor’s 
movements. That might be innocent 
enough, after the publicity given to the 
affair. But suppose it was done with 
forethought, to provide witnesses of 
Taylor’s visit to Pray’s house. An- 
other fair fit. 

The presence of Cuddebaugh and 
Fishbein, with that of Hedgeman and 
MacQueen himself, all at Pray’s in- 
stance, was a seemingly contradictory 
circumstance. If Pray had been plan- 
ning a faked attack on his person, 
wouldn’t he have avoided the presence 
of witnesses known to be prejudiced 
against him and in favor of Taylor? 
Yes—if Pray had not been an excep- 
tionally clever man. As it was, he 
would foresee the value of having 
such witnesses—men of known probity. 
and known bias against him, whose 


Again the piece 


testimony, given reluctantly, would 
have far more force than the eager 
statements of his dependents. Also a 


satisfactory supposition. 

As for Drake, he was there super- 
ficially, as a friend of both sides. He 
had overheard the conversation at the 
luncheon table. It was natural enough 
to have him on hand. But there had 
been a better reason. He was a doctor. 
His evidence as to an injury, say, would 
carry weight. And Pray expected to 
need a doctor. He meant to wound 
himself—lightly, of course, but enough 
to draw blood, at least. Hence Drake, 
who would not be open to a suspicion 
of complicity in any frame-up, would 
give his word and fully establish the 
nature and extent of the injury. This 
satisfactorily explained the doctor’s 
presence. 

Lastly, the red paint in the waxed 
paper. After his habit, MacQueen had 
reasoned back from this, rather than 
up to it. But it was the keystone of 
his arch, nevertheless. Pray had had 
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that smear of paint in readiness. As 
he hurried out to meet Taylor he had 
spread it thickly on the palm of his 
left hand, and held that hand out of 
sight during their brief interview. 
MacQueen knew the stage method of 
simulating a wound, The actor carries 
a splash of paint in his palm, and as 
he lifts his hand to the supposed wound, 
smears the paint about it, so that the 
effect is marvelously like the fact. The 
red paint was self-explanatory—the key 
to the whole puzzle. 

Summed up, then, Pray, with or 
without the knowledge of his accom- 
plices, had planned a political move 
which would have been certain to win 
him his election—the one thing which 
Chesterfield had persistently denied 
him, the one thing he and his vanity 
desired above al! else. That ambition, 
trivial thought it was, had been the 
man’s one weakness throughout his 
career. He had _ exposed himself, 
again and again, to the affront of being 
defeated when the rest of his ticket 
went into office. Everybody in Ches- 
terfield knew so much, at least. It was 
self-evident. 

Driven by his vanity, and fearing 
another defeat, Pray had evolved this 
scheme of attracting sympathy, of pos- 
ing as a wounded hero. MacQueen 
started in his seat and slapped his hand 
resoundingly on his thigh as he recalled 
the stray item in the Courier. The 
rally was “postponed”’—not canceled. 
It was “an attempt” and not a murder, 
that the Courier was prepared for. The 
people’s candidate was supposed to be 
in a state sufficiently promising to war- 
rant the prophesy of his being able to 
appear on the platform “in a few 
days.” 

Pray had even gone the length of 
preparing at least some of the day’s 
news in advance, and in line with his 
plan! 

It all 





fitted beautifully into the 


theory that, in carrying out his scheme, 
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he had struck too deep—had thrust the 
needle point of the stolen knife too far! 

“Open and shut!” said Andrew Mac- 
Queen cheerfully. Andy’s theories 
were always like that, by the time he 
had finished with them. “It’s all over 
but”—his face darkened—“all over but 
the proof. And that’s just as hard as 
ever !”” 

However, as he rode back to Ches- 
terfield for the second time that day, he 
saw certain things to be done. And 
when he left the dingy station he looked 
up Coroner Doc Blaney at his favorite 
haunt in the fire house, where he had 
held the checker championship for 
eight unbroken years. The coroner, 
properly approached, yielded certain in- 
formation easily enough. He had been 
assisted at the autopsy by Doctors 
Drake, Horton, and Fall. MacQueen 
chose Horton as slightly preferable to 
Fall. He did not care to consult Drake, 
because he knew that with his convic- 
tion that Taylor had struck the blow 
to color his judgment, Drake’s answer 
would be apt to contradict the newest— 
and consequently the dearest—hypo- 
thesis. 

“Did you notice what was the course 
of the point, doctor?’ He had led up 
to his question carefully, ministering 
soothingly to the youthful medico’s 
sense of professional importance. _ 

“Yes. It was rather peculiar. Most 
stab wounds, as you perhaps don’t 
know, are more or open to the 
question of possible self-infliction. An 
autopsy always seeks to establish as 
definitely as possible whether or not a 
wound involved could have been acci- 
dental or self-caused. As a rule this 
is hard to show in the case of a stab 
wound. A man can manage to drive a 
sharp point into himself from almost 
any angle. But in this instance there 
isn’t any room for doubt on the point. 
The blade entered far to the left—so 
far that the right hand would have had 
to be strained and contorted almost im- 


less 
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possibly in order to have reached it, 
and so high up that the left hand could 
not possibly have done it.” 

The doctor paused to clear his throat. 
“All of which, of course, we shall be 
obliged to establish in court. We made 
a particular point of it, taking a plaster 
cast of the torso.” 

“Then it’s your opinion that he 
couldn’t have stabbed himself?” 

“Absolutely. Of course that isn’t 
necessary to prove, under the circum- 
stances. But it could be proven, easily 
enough, if it should be necessary.” 

Andy MacQueen saw another theory 
vanishing swiftly into the discard. He 
rose. Of course Horton might be mis- 
taken, but, with three doctors, includ- 
ing Lawrence Drake, all testifying to 
the impossibility of self-infliction, there 
was small room for hope of controvert- 
ing them. 

“Did you notice any stain on the left 
hand ?” 

“Yes.” Horton nodded. “It was 
smeared with some substance of which 
we took samples, but which I judged to 
be ordinary red paint, without any dry- 
ing agent—merely oil and color. This 
was also smeared on the coat, above 
the wound, and to a lesser extent on 
the knife itself.” 

This was no news. It confirmed the 
late and lamented theory, to be sure, 
but that theory was already past rem- 
edy. MacQueen was about to go when 
he tried another forlorn hope. 

“You say the wound was 
and far to the left?” 

“Yes.” 

Andy consulted his memory. “Be- 
tween the third and fourth ribs, count- 
ing upward ?” 

“No—scarcely—between the fifth 
and sixth—almost at the arm pit.” 

“That’s queer. I placed it . 

“Oh, yes. There was a slight punc- 


high up 





ture of the skin at approximately the 
location you mentioned—a mere pin 
prick, probably sustained accidentally 
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when the knife was withdrawn. It was 
barely visible at the autopsy, but I ob- 
served it and called attention to it. The 
fatal wound was much higher and 
farther to the left.” 

Andy restrained a start. Another 
scrap of confirmation of his over- 
thrown hypothesis! If his guess had 
been right, Walker Pray would have 
barely pricked his skin, smeared the 
red paint over his coat, and left the 
rest to the imagination of his carefully 
chosen spectators. But when the cen- 
tral fact effectively disposed of the 
theory, what was the use of minor con- 
firmations ? 

“Thanks very much, doctor.” He 
went out, scowling. The thing was 
deeper than ever, unless, after all, Tay- 
lor had struck the final and fatal blow, 
as Drake believed. That was possible, 
too. He might have seen the glint of 
the blade in Pray’s hand, and lost his 
self-control at the sight of it. 

“Nothing doing,” said Andy Mac- 
Queen firmly to himself. “I started 
out with the theory that Hud didn’t 
do it, and the facts, darn ’em, are going 
to fit that theory if I have to saw him 
off to make ’em do it!” 

He went to see Lee Ruthven, after 
dinner. It seemed to him that just talk- 
ing to her would help him to think 
straighter. Better and wiser men than 
Andy MacQueen have given themselves 
similar reasons, under similar condi- 
tions. He really believed that he went 
as a sort of mental stimulant. He 
would have indignantly denied that he 
had any other motive—such as, for ex- 
ample, a certain hunger for the sight 
and sound of the girl herseli. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“SET A LIE TO CATCH A LIE.” 
HE listened attentively while he ex- 
pounded, one after another, the 
several versions of his hypothesis, de- 
lighting him by the shrewdness with 
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which, time and ‘again, she anticipated 
his train of thought. 

“T think you were right, at’ the begin- 
ning,” she said thoughtfully, when he 
spread his hands helplessly in conclu- 
“Those>men hated Hudson, of 





sion, 
course. Cuddebaugh, I mean, and the 
others. But they hated Pray more— 


because, as the valet’s statement in- 
dicates, he wouldn’t have trusted them 
unless he had some power over them. 
A man who obeyed another through 
fear would be almost sure to hate as 
well as fear.” 

“Oh, it all fits beautifully, except for 
the one fatal flaw. Neither of them 
had any chance to do the killing. No- 
body had, except Hud himself. Drake 
saw him shutting the door, and Pray 
was dead before Drake and I got to 
him. Taylor saw him alive, and we 
found him dead. There wasn’t any 
more than four or five seconds between 
the two. Which taps all the theories 
cheerfully on the head.” 

“Yes—except that we know Hudson 
didn’t do it. That means that some- 
body else did. And right there you 
have one positive fact contradicting one 
that only looks like a fact. You and 
I and Lawrence know that Hudson 
couldn’t have done it. We only fail to 
see how the other man managed it.” 

He wagged his head. ‘“One’s at least 
as sure as the other,” he objected. 
“That’s the whole trouble.” 

She flashed a quick, grave glance. 
“You mean that you’re beginning to 
think Hudson r 

“No. I can’t believe that. 
3ut I swear I don’t see how 
around it.” 

She straightened, her eyes very 
bright. “Andy MacQueen, the whole 
trouble with you is that you haven't the 
You’ve a 





I won't. 
to get 


courage of your convictions. 
faculty for intuition that’s almost like a 
woman’s, but you persist in muddling 
it up with the silly, stupid, masculine 
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mania for facts! You know Hudson 
Taylor couldn’t kill an unarmed man, 
no matter how much he hated him, no 
matter how recklessly he talked of 
doing it. Don’t you know that—the 
way you know that the world revolves 
and the sun stands?” 

“Yes. That’s the trouble. If I 
didn’t know it I'd manage to fix up 
some sort of a defense. But a 

‘And all because you don’t see some 
perfectly simple little answer to some 
silly little bit of your riddle, you’re 
willing to doubt your absolute and un- 
shakable knowledge that Hudson Tay- 
lor is incapable of 

He started up. “You're right. I’m 
wrong. I was right at first, when I 
was working on my old plan of assum- 
ing that what you want to prove is true, 
and then building up supports below 
it. And when I ran into a piece of 
scantling that promised to upset the 
whole structure, I ought to have cut it 
to fit—just as I always claimed | 
should, no matter how mistaken that 
policy might seem. You’re right— 
you're absolutely right, Lee.” 

“Of course. And now 

“Look here, Lee. I’ve got a possible 
answer. It covers every twist of the 
case, so far as I’ve been over it, but 
it’s going to be the very deuce and all 











to prove. I'll need your help if [’m 
going to put it over. Will you help 
me?” 

“You needn’t have asked that.” 


“Yes, because you'll balk, I’m afraid, 
when you know what [ want you to do. 
You'll hate it. But we'll come to that 
when I’m ready. Good-by, Lee. I’ve 
got a million things to do, all at once. 
But I’ve got the answer at last. I’m 
morally sure of——” He checked him- 
self. ‘“‘Pshaw,” he. reflected, aloud. 
“T’ve been morally sure of every one 
of my guesses all along the line. But 
I think—I’ll go light on this one—I 
really think I’ve got a promising lead 
































this time. 
want you.” 

He bolted incontinently, without 
more words. As he jolted downtown 
in the flat-wheeled trolley, the thump 
of the wheel seemed to din joyously 
into his ears a triumphant refrain: 
“T’ve got it—I’ve got it!” , 

The men who had killed Walker 
Pray had built up, with consummate 
pains, a structure of lies painted 
cleverly to look like truths, and here 
and there, for strength and safety, they 
had inserted a real truth. To fight 
them on even terms he must use their 
methods and their weapons. People 
who believed that lies could defy detec- 
tion, even when a human life hung in 
the balance, must entertain a vast re- 
spect for lies. The tools they choose 
to kill with could be used, better than 
any other, to strike back at them. [ight 
fire with fire, thought Andy MacQueen 
—fight cruelty with cruelty, fight lies 
with lies, stronger lies, better lies! It 
was as simple as that! 

Andrew MacQueen already 
fairly clearly, just how he could go 
about the process of settling a lie to 
beat a lie. 

He spent a good part of the night in 
the office of the Blade, where a friendly 
night editor obligingly gave him the 
run of the “graveyard’’—the file of en- 
velopes in which a newspaper keeps 
clippings and memoranda out of which, 
at a moment’s notice, the obituary of 
any one prominent enough to receive 
such a post-mortem tribute can easily 
be assembled. 

The net result of his search here was 
disappointing. The record he studied 
ran straight and clear, without a mist 
or a cloud on it. he was not in 
the least discouraged. 

“Lee’s right,” he told himself as he 
rode back to Mrs. Puddlestone’s. 
“When you start out with a positive 
knowledge that what you have to prove 
is true, any old proof is good enough, 


I'll let you know when I 


Saw, 


But 
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until you can get the right one. And 
I’ll get it, this time, no matter how 
many lies I have to use to build on. 
The more of ’em the better, if you 
come to that. A liar is more afraid 
of a lie than anybody else, and he’s a 
whole lot more afraid of a good lie than 
he is of the truth.” 

He had a little sheaf of newspaper 
clippings, including a print of a photo- 
gravure, and, armed with these, he de- 
serted his office in the morning and 
caught the eastbound, which carried 
him as far as Walton, where he waited 
for a New York express. 

Four days later he was back in Ches- 
terfield, his face grim, but his eyes very 
bright, and his red hair standing out 
from his head as it always did when 
he was excited or moved. He went 
straight to Major Hedgeman’s office, 
where he held a long and spirited debate 
with that formidable old soldier. Next 
he rode up to the old Ruthven house, 
where a longer and more trying confer- 
ence with Lee consumed thé remainder 
of the morning. 

At five that afternoon, he and the 
major arrived together at the Ruthven 
door, where Selina, waddling after the 
fashion of a very fat camel, admitted 
them, displaying an amazing quantity 
of teeth by way of welcome. They 
went into the parlor, and were greeted 
by Lee Ruthven in a queer, frozen 
voice. Lawrence Drake, immaculate 
and debonair as ever, came to his feet 
with the half-formal courtesy which 
seemed like a part of him. It was 
natural enough that they should meet 
here, and yet a faint restraint was per- 
ceptible in all of them except Drake. 
He was perfectly at his ease, as al- 
ways. 

“You’ve been away, haven’t 3 
MacQueen?” He crossed his knees as 
he resumed his chair. ‘ 

Andy nodded. “Just a flying trip up 
into New York, on business,” he said 
casually. 


you, 
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“The case?’ Drake arched his 
brows. 
Again MacQueen nodded. “Of 


course Colonel Doniphan is in charge, 
now, but I’m still whittling away at it, 
more or less on my own. You see I’ve 
_ got a sort of theory 4g 

Drake laughed. “Another one?” 

“No, not exactly. You remember 
what I told you about my suspicions 
of Fishbein and Cuddebaugh, that 
night—the night of the murder ?” 

“Yes. Rather plausible, except for 
one or two vital gaps.” 

“Just so. Now, as Lee says, every 
one of us here knows that Hudson 
didn’t kill Pray. We're all agreed on 
that, I take it?” 

He waited for Drake to contradict 
him, although it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that regard for Lee Ruthven’s 
feelings would restrain the doctor’s 
tongue from so much frankness. Tak- 
ing their silence for assent, after a mo- 
ment, he went on, warming to his topic, 
as he always did when advancing one 
of his theories. 

“Then we'll start there—at the 
roof of the house we’ve got to build. 
We know he didn’t do it, and that the 
things that make it seem as if he did 
are some of them false and some of 
them truths that are made to bolster 
up the lies.” 

“That’s a rather sweeping assump- 
tion, I’m afraid,” said Drake gently, 
“but go on.” 

“The men who fitted together those 
half truths and those clever lies acted 
in the belief that whatever we might 
suspect, we wouldn’t fight back except 
with facts. It never occurred to them 
that people who are trying to prove the 
truth can use lies to prove it, just as 
easily as people who are trying to prove 
a lie. But it can be done, and we’re 
going to do it—we four. To prove the 
truth that Hudson Taylor didn’t kill 
Walker Pray i 
Drake 








shook his head. 


“Perjury ?” 
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“T’m willing enough, as I told you 
before. But it’s no use, MacQueen. 
You can’t invent a perjured net of 
evidence strong enough to hold those 
rascals for a moment. They’d be per- 
fectly sure to catch you tripping some- 
where . 

“Maybe. But we don’t seem to catch 
them tripping, in their lies, do we? 
Perhaps they won’t have any better luck 
with ours. Let’s begin with you, 
Drake. You’ve told me that you saw 
Hudson Taylor shutting the door of 
Pray’s house, just as you ran out into 
the hall. That is one of the hardest 
facts against us. Without that evi- 
dence, which you didn’t give at the in- 
quest, there’s no direct connection 
between Hudson and. the crime—only 
circumstantial evidence.” 

“Yes, but horribly conclusive, all the 
same. Of course, if you like, I'll swear 
that I didn’t see anybody. They may 
not even ask me about it. But even 

“Wait. That’s only the beginning. 
That gives us an opening. Let’s develop 
it. Suppose both you and I—who were 
the first ones in the hall—were to swear 
positively that we saw somebody else, 
somebody who couldn't possibly be mis- 
taken for Hudson Taylor. That would 
substantiate his story quite a_ lot, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes. But 5 

“Wait. Suppose the major were to 
confirm our statement, indirectly, per- 
haps, by swearing that he knew of some 
one with a better motive than Hudson 
Taylor’s apparent one. Suppose we in- . 
vented a fictitious character and care- 
fully fastened the crime on him, be- 
tween us. Why not?” 

“They’d catch you sure. And the net 
result would be that you’d have done 
more damage than good. Perjury, if 
detected, would simply kill Taylor’s 
chances. And, besides, don’t forget that 
you've got Colonel Doniphan to man- 
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He wouldn’t listen to any such 


age. 
plan for a moment.” 


“T’ll answer for Doniphan,” said 
Hedgeman heavily. ‘He believes Hud- 
son’s innocent and hell stand for any- 
thing that will prove it. He’s the old- 
fashioned sort of honest man, Doctor 
Drake, but you'll find that when it 
comes to fighting the devil, he'll be as 
ready as anybody to use the devil’s 
favorite weapons.” 

“Still, it’s absurd to think 

“Wait,” broke in MacQueen. 
“We're going a bit farther. The stil- 
etto, you know, is one of the gravest 
counts against us. It links Hud right 
up with the crime. We've got to ex- 
plain that. And that’s where Lee comes 
in. Suppose Lee tells a fake story that 
tud gave her the thing a few days 
before the crime. She had it on the 
table, right here. Somebody must have 
taken it. Suppose she swears to that. 
It would be hard to upset her story, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“See here, MacQueen, you’re going 
too far, now. I’m more than willing 
to swear to any possible concoction of 
nonsense you can invent, if it will help 
Taylor an inch toward freedom. But 
when it comes to suborning Miss Ruth- 
ven—teaching her to parrot perjury—I 
won’t have it. That’s definite and final, 
please.” 

‘But I’m going to swear to that— 
exactly. It’s all decided. Surely you 
won't hinder us, Lawrence, even if you 
don’t feel that you can help us?” 

He frowned. “It’s all impossible—a 
crazy, lunatic dream ‘a 

“Thanks,” MacQueen cut in briskly, 
with the utmost good nature. “Let’s 
go on with it. I’ve got another wit- 
ness, remember. Cuddebaugh and Fisi- 
bein had reason, apparently, to turn 
poor Dorgan loose. Seemingly they 


” 








preferred not to have his evidence at 
the trial. 
just that, and we picked him up. 
quite willing to talk. 


Well, we were watching for 
He’s 
And he overheard 
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a few things that will help us a lot—a 
tremendous lot.” 

“For instance?” 

“Well, it seems that I was absolutely 
right about my guess that it was Pray’s 
idea to fake an attack, fer sympathy. 
Dorgan heard him discussing it, on 
several occasions, with some caller— 
say with this fictitious person we're in- 
venting. Dorgan isn’t very particular. 
He’s so afraid of being accused him- 
self that he’s ready to swear to almost 
anything. And, besides, he really did 
hear the subject discussed. He’s an- 
other link in our chain.” 

“A pretty weak one, if ’’m any 
judge. Fishbein would turn him inside 
out in no time at all and that  . 

“Just a minute. There’s’' more. 
Doctor Horton, Doctor Fall, and you, 
too, for that matter, would testify that 
two wounds were found on Pray’s body 
—one that killed him and couldn’t pos- 
sibly have been self-inflicted, and one 
that barely broke the skin, and could 
easily have been made by Pray himself. 
You saw it, didn’t you, Drake?” 

“Yes. But I don’t see where it leads.” 

“You will. I didn’t tell you about 
the red paint I found on a paper under 
the settle, did I? Well, it seems that 
you fellows fovrd it smeared all over 
Pray’s hand—h's left hand—and his 
coat, and even the stiletto. More: Tay- 
lor saw him drop the paper on the settle 
as he came into the hall, and noticed 
that he kept his left hand behind him 
while they talked. These are the bits 
of real fact that we’re going to build 
into our structure of lies, Drake. They 
help a lot. Because they indicate, 
plainly enough, that Pray intended to 
fake an attack, blame it on Hudson 
Taylor, and win the election on the 
strength of it. There’s plenty more 
evidence to establish that, especially a 
chance set of proofs I got through a 
thirsty copy boy in the Courier’s com- 
posing room. <A quarter’s worth of 
strawberry soda did that. 
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“They show that the Courier had a 
circumstantial story of the attack all 
written out and ready for the lino- 
typers a full two hours or more before 
the thing was supposed to have hap- 
pened! In the uproar over the murder 
the stuff went through to the composing 
rooms, just as Pray had written it with 
his own hand, and only a quick-thinking 
night editor happened to catch it in time 
to keep it from getting out in the early 
editions. . Pray had left orders that 
in case of an attack on him, a certain 
envelope was to be opened and its 
contents rushed into type. All that can 
be proven—more facts, you see, to 
weave into our web of lies. 

“It’s self-evident that Pray had some 
intention of making political capital out 
of the affair. I imagine that he delib- 
erately provoked Taylor into that out- 
burst—although I myself was present 
at the moment and heard nothing at all 
that smacked of blackmail. 

“T asked Hud about that. Pray was 
canny about it. He’d put his proposi- 
tion beforehand, over the telephone. 
And your being present gave him a 
beautiful witness of his complete inno- 
cence. Yor came in rather handily for 
him, all around.” 

“Well, let’s come to the point.” 
Drake’s temper showed signs of wear, 
now. “No matter what Pray planned, 
he certainly didn’t contemplate killing 
himself just to spite Taylor. Besides, 
the position of the wound preciudes 





that. He couldn’t have inflicted it him- 
self, accidentally or otherwise. Some- 
body killed him. And it must have 


been Taylor or some one who moved 
too quickly for my eye to detect him. 
I shan’t give that testimony on the 
stand, of course, but you may as well 
realize that it’s the fact and deal with 
it accordingly.” 

“Thanks. You don’t know how much 
sincerity there is in that word, Drake. 
If you hadn’t told me that a few days 
ago, I’d still be fiddling about trying to 
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pin the thing on Fishbein and Cudde- 
baugh, and using only provable facts 
to do it. When you told me, you gave 
me my first real lead—the end of the 
thread that brought me straight back to 
the beginning—to the knowledge that 
Taylor had no more to do with killing 


Pray than the major, or—or you, 
Drake.” 

There was a moment of silence. 
Drake drew his brows together. “I’m 


glad if it has helped you. It seems to 
me that it would be rather the other 
way about.” 

“Wrong. It made the whole busi- 
ness absurdly simple. You didn’t real- 
ize it, and perhaps you don’t even now. 
But you will. Shall I go on?” 

“I’m afraid all this is rather grue- 
some for Miss Ruthven, isn’t it? Sup- 
pose we finish it somewhere else, and 
spare her ie 

“Oh, I’m part of it.” Lee Ruthven 
spoke quickly, her voice still touched 
with the queer quality it had displayed 
from the first. “Go on, Andy.” 

“JT saw what I had to do, as soon as 
[ realized what your statement meant. 
I’m ashamed to say I didn’t altogether 
believe it, at first, and took the precau- 
tion to check it up by Hudson. He 
saw you, too. So that settled it.” 

Drake bowed. The gesture seemed 
to say that he did not resent the reflec- 
tion on his veracity, under the circum- 
stances. MacQueen continued: 

“Remember, always, that I was 
working backward from one solid fact. 
[ knew Hud Taylor hadn’t done it. 
Everything either had to square with 
that, or come under suspicion. It’s a 
beautiful test for those interwoven lies 
that much like facts, Drake. 
And it worked out splendidly. I made 
a second assumption, after you confided 
in me, and worked back «rom that, too. 
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_I had a line on Pray, through Dorgan, 


who held in terror by Pray’s, 
knowledge that he had served a term in 
prison for homicide. That gave me a 
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I checked it up on Fishbein and 


hint. 
Cuddebaugh and several others who 
owed their positions to Pray’s favor. 
Every one of them justified the infer- 
ence that he held some similar threat 


over their heads. Then I applied the 
same test to the fictitious person I had 
in mind. I began to invent a career 
for him that fitted the theory and the 
facts. Would you care to hear it?” 

“Oh, yes—go on, please.” Drake 
spoke wearily. 

“T invented a man of fine ability, un- 
usual intelligence, and good blood, who, 
in the impulsive stage of his young 
days, had done something pretty bad— 
not in cold blood, but under almost 
pardonable circumstances, say. Sup- 
pose he’d been studying medicine or law 
or something like that, and this thing 
smashed his career flat. He was sent 
to prison, for a fairly merciful term, 
and while there interested the warden, 
let’s suppose. When the time came for 
him to go out, the warden offered him 
a rather curious proposition. 

“Let’s imagine that he said to him: 
“You can’t go back and begin where you 
left off, because the public never for- 


gets or forgives. You'll find it hard 
to make your way unaided, too. 


Smart-aleck detectives will bother you, 
give you away to your employers, your 
neighbors, and keep you moving on. 
But if you want a chance to start over, 
with a fair hope of winning out, I can 
give it to you.’ 

“Let’s suppose that the convict 
jumped at it, and the warden, never 
dreaming what it meant, gave him a 
letter of introduction to Walker Pray 
—who had given other men just such 
chances as this. And suppose the 
young fellow came down here, hoping 
for a great deal. Walker Pray didn’t 
show his hand at once. He gave him 
every reason to believe that the oppor- 
tunity was real. Let’s say that he sup- 


plied him with money enough to finish 
his course in law, and to open his office 
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when he’d graduated, carried him over 
the lean days, and helped him win a 
place for himself here in Chesterfield. 

“Let’s suppose that this man, en- 
dowed with some excellent qualities 
along with some pretty fatal weak- 
nesses, made good. Let’s suppose that 
he became one of the best lawyers in 
town. Let’s suppose that he moved in 
the best society, made friends, joined 
clubs, always backed and encouraged 
by his benefactor. And let’s imagine, 
last of all, that he—he got interested 
in a girl—a fine, wonderful girl. 

“And then, if you like, the mask 
drops, and Pray shows his hand at last. 
This portégé of his must take orders 
from him under penalty of losing 
everything he’s won by his years of 
work and struggle. A word from Pray 
and he’s revealed as an ex-convict, 
masquerading under a false name. Per- 
haps, if the man hadn’t managed to fall 
in love, he’d have paid the price of his 
freedom, and snapped his fingers at 
Pray. But let’s imagine that he 
couldn’t face it now. So he knuckles 
under, takes his orders, and carries 
them out. And he hates Pray—hates 
him with a sort of sick repulsion that 
makes him dream at night of killing 
him, killing him slowly and carefully, 
with intricate little tricks of torture to 
heighten the joy of it. 

“And suppose, at last, this man sees 
his chance to do what he’s dreamed of 
doing, and to do it safely. Suppose 
he goes to Pray with a proposition like 
this: ‘You'll never win an election here, 
because people don’t believe in a man 
who sings his own praises in his own 
print. But if you should happen to be 
hurt, the way Garfield was hurt, for 
instance, or McKinley, or Roosevelt, it 
would make all the difference in the 
world. Why not frame up something 
that would turn the peopie who sit on 
the fence against the opposition and 
for you? You could work it like this.’ 


And then he’d put up to him pretty 











much what actually happened. Of 
course Pray would see objections. 
Smearing red paint on himself wouldn’t 
convince anybody. Some doctor would 
have to treat him—and the friend sug- 
gests, let’s say, that Doctor Drake 
would be a good man, and that people 
would believe him, and that the wound 
doesn’t have to be more than a scratch, 
anyway. And so they frame it up, 
between them. They have some letters 
involving a person pretty close to Hud- 
son Taylor. They prod him into a fury 
about them, until he bursts out publicly 
with a threat. They play it up as hard 
as print will do it, and then the rest 
happens as we know it happened. 
There. That’s my story.” 

No one spoke. Drake sat very still 
while MacQueen listened to his own 
breathing, and the room was filled with 
a silence as suffocating as a blanket. 

“Drake, perhaps that story wouldn’t 
convince a jury, without direct evi- 
dence. Well, between lies and facts, 
I'll oblige. I'll call Warden Doane, 
of Dorsey Prison, for part of it. I'll 
put Dorgan on the stand to tell what 
I teach him to say. He didn’t hear 
anything, but we know it was there for 
him to hear, and we'll risk a little white 
perjury in a good cause. We've got 
your own statement, made to all of us 
repeatedly, that you saw Taylor before 
he closed the door. We’ve got direct 
testimony, from two pretty reputable 
citizens, the major and me, that you 
stabbed Walker Pray under our very 
eyes, while he was feigning to have 
been attacked by Hud Taylor. And 
we will put Lee on the stand to swear 
that Hud gave her the knife, days 
before the killing, and that she missed 
it from her table a few minutes after 
you left, the afternoon before it hap- 
pened. She didn’t. She never had it, 
but if we’ve got to prove that you got it 
—-a fact we know—we're agreed that 
we won't cavil over a lie or two, with 
Hud’s life as the price of them.” 
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He waited for an answer, one hand 
in his coat pocket, now, and his eyes 
fixed intently on Drake’s blanched, livid 
face. 

“You didn’t mean to murder Hud by 
the roundabout way of the law. I'll 
admit that. Your idea was to get him 
out, and you arranged the way of it 
by suggesting to Cuddebaugh that a 
lynching party would find that back 
entrance convenient. I'll give you full 
credit for that. You weren’t going to 
get him hanged—you only meant to 
make him aif outlaw, drive him away 
from home, put him forever out of 
your way as a rival, and, incidentally, 
gather in whatever dividends might be 
coming your way as the reward for 
your chivalry. That’s why, in spite of 
some opposition, I’ve insisted that you 
shall have your chance. I don’t blame 
you much for killing Pray. He needed 
it, if ever a man did. It was a public 
service to the community to remove 
him. It would be a shame to hang you 
for it, even after the miserable way 
you sought to put the blame on Hud 
Taylor. So, at a price, you’re going 
free,” 

Drake straightened, his eyes blank 
and dull. ‘‘Name it, please.” 

“You'll sign a complete and circum- 
stantial confesion, swear to it before the 
major, who’s a notary, and leave it with 
us. Then you'll have forty-eight hours 
in which to disappear. And disappear- 
ance, you'll observe, will be about all 
the proof we need to make that confes- 
sion stand in court. Flight passes for 
confession, thanks be to the silly public, 
which never looks below the skin of 
things. Do you sign?” 

“You’ve got me. I'll sign.” 

It took the better part of an hour 
to finish the task. Drake, some meas- 
ure of his normal poise restored by the 
respite, departed without even a glance 
at the girl for whose sake he had risked 
so much. They knew that they had 
seen the last of him. 
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“Oh, Andy—Andy!” Lee Ruthven’s 
voice shook. “I’m never going to get 
out of debt to you.” 

“Don’t talk about it.” Andy wagged 
his head. “I’m paid already. I’ve 
learned something that’s going to make 
me the biggest lawyer in the State 
before I’m gray. You can always 
beat a liar with his own medicine, ju- 
diciously mixed with a little truth. 
You don’t have to bother about how 
you prove a fact, so long as you begin 
with the knowledge that it is a fact. 
And first, last, and eternally, consider 
the motive !” 

The major wagged his head. “Take 
my advice and don’t publish your re- 
cipe, if you’re going to use it. Faugh! 
It’s been a nasty business—nastier even 
than I feared. I feel as if I'd soiled 
my lips with the lie I stood ready to 
tell—but I’d have told it, on the stand, 
sir, if that rascal had made it neces- 
sary. You’re quite right about that, 
MacQueen.” 

“T knew we shouldn’t come to that.” 
Andy grinned. “An able liar is sure 
to be desperately afraid of a better liar 
than he is. And I guess Drake realized 
that when it came to perjury, I had 
him beaten like a rug! We'll have Hud 
home in time to win the election—and 
start his new stheme for cleaning up 
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Chesterfield. It’s the only real reform 
that ever looked even half sensible to 
me. He’s reasoned it out while he’s 
been—in there. He told me that when 
he heard his fellow citizens, yammering 
like wolves for a chance to string him 
to a post, he saw a great white light. 
The mills brought all that refuse to 
Chesterfield, he says. Without them, 
they'll all go, like starved-out rats. 
Well, he’s going to shut down the 
plant—forever. It'll ruin the town 
financially. But he says, and I believe 
him, that a town can afford to be broke, 
can afford to be small, can afford to 
be left off the maps and out of the time- 
tables, so long as it doesn’t shelter the 
kind of human riff-raff his mills have 
brought here—the scum that supports 
such men as Pray and gives them their 
power. 

“Tt’s a pretty Roman remedy, major, 
but I think it’ll cure. We’re going to 
be a sleepy, poverty-stricken old town, 
pretty soon, but we'll have no Prays and 
no Fishbeins and no Cuddebaughs; 
we'll have no yellow newspapers and 
no river-bank slums, and you'll be able 
to go over the place with a fine-tooth 
comb and never find an undesirable 
citizen in the length and breadth of 
it!” 

“Amen!” said the major devoutly. 


Bea 


a 
JAIL IS ROBBED 

T so high a premium is spirituous liquor valued by some persons that not 

even a jail was sufficient safeguard against their desire for it. Williamstown, 

West Virginia, was the scene of a raid upon the stronghold of the law, and the 


haul was thirty-two cases of whisky. 


Sheriff Bush had arrested three men one night recently, who were trying to 
smuggle the whisky into West Virginia on a truck from Ohio. He confiscated the 


liquor, and put it for safekeeping in the 


Villiamstown jail, while he locked up the 


smugglers in a town across the Ohio River. The next morning, when he went 
to look over the goods he had confiscated, he discovered that some one had 
removed every bit of it from the jail. 
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T the well-known touch on his 
shouder, Thubway Tham 
turned slowly and with suspi- 
cion in his glance, to find De- 

tective Craddock looking down at him. 
“Mutht I thee your ugly fathe every 
day?” Thubway Tham was eager to 


know. “You are alwayth takin’ the joy 


out of life.” 

“This is a business matter, Tham.” 

“You haven’t got a thing on me,” 
Tham declared, with some heat. “I 
have been walkin’ the thtraight and 
narrow path.” 

“You mean you've been riding in the 
subway regularly, and lifting leathers,” 
said Craddock; “but that is neither here 
nor there at the present writing. I did 
not meait to imply, old-timer, that I 
wished to remonstrate with you regard- 
ing transgressions of your own.” 

“You talk like -a lecture,” Thubway 
Tham complained. “Rent a room in 
Carnegie Hall—rent the whole plathe. 
Or, all joketh athide, ath the man thaid 
when he threw down a copy of ‘The 
Theamfitters’ Guide to Knowledge,’ 
what ith the meaning of thith burtht of 
eloquenth ?” 

“T would a word with you, Tham,” 
Craddock declared. 

“You would? You would a word?” 
Thubway Tham snorted, glancing 
around as if to call the trees in Madison 


Square park to witness that it was not 
his fault if he held conversation with 
such an one. “What particular word?” 
Tham wanted to know, cocking his cap 
over’ one eye and preparing for a pos- 
sible battle of wits. 

“Know a chap who goes under the 
name of Sly Luke?” Craddock asked. 

“It theemth to me that I have heard 
thuth a name,” Tham admitted. 

“Sly Luke, my dear Tham, at present 
occupies the suite of honor in a hostelry 
in Chicago,” 

“Ith he drunk or crathy ?”’ 

“He occupies said suite from com- 
pulsion, Tham, and the hostelry is a 
jail.” 

“Oh! I grathp you now.” 

“Time was when this Sly Luke put 
himself outside the pale of the law.” 

“Talk thenthe!” 

“Tn other words, Tham, as you know 
very well, Sly Luke was wanted by the 
well-known police. Not being satisfied 
with that, this same Sly Luke played 
both ends against the middle, if you 
gather my meaning, and tried to square 
himself in one quarter by double-cross- 
ing some of his pals.” 

“T heard about that.” 

“In short, Tham, he wasn’t an honest 
crook. He made up to his foes and be- 
trayed his friends and double-crossed 
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them both. Now we have this fine gent 
in a cell out in Chicago; he was caught 
on a train going through a suit case 
not his own.” 

“The poor thimp!” 

“And despite his photograph he de- 
clares that he is\not Sly Luke. We 
never had his finger prints from the 
old days, unfortunately, and the photo 
is old and his face has changed to a 
degree. He claims to be an honest boy 
gone wrong in a moment of temptation, 
and seeks to get out on parole. Nat- 
urally, we are eager to show up his 
record.” 

“Of courthe!” 

“And I am taking to Chicago a cou- 
ple of men who can swear to his iden- 
tity. You are one of them, Tham.” 

“Ith that tho?” 

“Tt’ll give you a chance to help square 
things with a dishonest crook who be- 
trayed his pals, and it will help me. 
We can go to work and prove his iden- 
tity, all right, but it will take time and 
a lot of trouble. I'll see to it that the 
lawyer doesn’t ask you naughty ques- 
tions concerning you and your own 
past life.” 

“Me go to Thicago? 
neth!” 

“In a way, it is your duty, Tham. 
‘here are ways of forcing you to go, 
of course; but how much better would 
it be for you to come along with me in 
a friendly fashion and make a sort of 
pleasure trip out of it! All expenses 
paid, Tham, and fees for being a wit- 
A day to go, a day there, and 


Oh, my good- 


ness, 


one to come back. That’s all. Coming 


along, Tham?” 

Thubway Tham considered for a 
moment, while he told himself the trip 
io Chicago would be an excellent break 
in the monotony of things. He’d go 
and have a fine vacation at some one 


else’s expense, 


“When do we thart?” he asked with 


an air of resignation. 


Thubway Tham 
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II. 


Craddock had spoken the truth, and 
Thubway Tham found that, after one 
day in Chicago, he was free to return 
to New York and his beloved subway. 

Detective Craddock was forced to re- 
main in the western city, however, be- 
cause of another case. 

“You'll have to go back alone, Tham, 
unless you want to wait a week,” Crad- 
dock said. ‘Get your money, all right?” 

“Yeth, thir. And I think I'll go right 
back,” Tham said. ‘“‘Thith climate doeth 
not agree with me.” 

“Well, behave yourself, Tham. 
There's the ticket office, and you’d bet- 
ter arrange for your reservation. I'll 


see you later in the Big Town.” 


“T thuppothe tho.” 

Tham had enjoyed the trip west as 
much as he had anticipated. But he 
was anxious to get back, and so he went 
to the ticket office at once. Almost 
immediately he discovered several in- 
teresting things, principally that the 
railroads did not seem to care whether 
they had customers or not, and that get- 
ting accommodations in a Pullman 
eastbound was a task that called for 
time and patience, and that a man 
really should have with him a passport 
and birth certificate. 

“Not a thing—not even an upper—in 
of to-day’s trains,” the man _ be- 
hind the counter told Thubway Tham, 
glancing through the window the 
while as if it annoyed him to have 
atoms of the general public ask ques- 
tions. 

“Do I have to thtay in thith town?” 
“Tth that the way 
tith town growth—you get people here 
and won't let them get out again? My 
With all the trainth there 
ith, it theemth to me gettin’ a berth 
ought to be a thinthe. A man’d think 
I wath tryin’ to hire a private car. My 


Tham demanded. 


FOC dine th ! 


goodneth !” 
And then Fate stepped in and sent 
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Thubway Tham on a new adventure. 
There ‘appeared a gentleman who ex- 
plained rapidly that he had tickets and 
a compartment on one of the road's 
famous crack trains, that there was 
sudden illness in his family, and that 
the trip was off. He wanted to turn 
back the tickets, and did; and Thub- 
way Tham found himself with a com- 
partment, Chicago to New York, on a 
train leaving within the hour. 

Tham grumbled a little at the price, 
but decided it was worth it to get back 
to New York inside twenty-four hours. 
He wasn’t sure what a compartment 
was, but he knew it had class and style. 
He regretted that certain of his cronies 
would not see him in all his glory. 

Like breeds like. Thubway Tham 
felt suddenly prosperous and promi- 
nent. He surrendered his grip to a 
porter and followed him down the track 
beside the famous train. Another por- 
ter took the grip, and Tham tipped the 
first royally and followed the second 
aboard. : 

The porter opened a door and ush- 
ered Tham into the compartment, 
bowed, and retired. Tham closed the 
door and scratched at his head. The 
way he understood it, he had this entire 
apartment to himself. It was exclu- 
sive, and all that, yet Tham yearned to 
mingle with the throng. Then he re- 
membered that there was a club car 
ahead, and that he could go there when 
he wished. 

The train started, and Thubway 
Tham, sitting close to the window, 
reveled in a vista of smoke, cinders, 
chimneys, and cluttered factory yards. 
Presently the door opened, and Tham 
turned his head to find a maid standing 
in it. 

“Ladies in the party?” she asked. 

“No,” Tham growled. 

She bowed and stepped out, closing 
the door after her. Tham turned to the 
window again. Once more the door 
opened; this time it was the porter. 
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“May I be of any assistance, sir?” 
the porter asked. 
3efore Tham could answer, he be- 


gan being of assistance. He put Tham’s: 


overcoat on a hanger, brushed Tham’s 
hat, enclosed it in a paper sack, turned 
off the heat and turned on the fan, 
flecked a speck of dust from the wash 
basin, rubbed fitfully at the mirror over 
it, bowed, and retired. 

“My goodneth!” said Tham sighing. 

There was quiet for a time, and then 
the conductor entered. He bowed be- 
fore Tham and examined his tickets, 
took them up, and gave him a claim 
check. 

“IT trust that you are comfortable, 
and that everything is satisfactory,” 
the conductor said. 

“Everything ith all right,” Tham ad- 
mitted. 

The conductor disappeared quickly 
and silently, and Thubway Tham 
scratched at his head and sought for 
words to express what he felt. There 
was one word, and one only, that 
seemed to fit. 

“Clath !" he muttered, then repeated: 
“Clath!” 

He had purchased a newspaper be- 
fore boarding the train, and now he 
began glancing it over. The door opened 
again. A man stood before Tham, 
notebook and pencil in hand, 

“Your name, please, in case there is 
a telegram,” this personage said. 

“There will be no telegram,” Tham 
declared. 

“Vour name, then, for the list, in 
case you have friends aboard. Of 
course, sir, if you are incognito——” 

Tham could not remember what “in- 
cognito” meant, and so he merely 
looked mysterious. The man with the 
notebook bowed. 

“T understand, sir. Sorry to have 
bothered you,” he said, and retired 
quickly. Outside, he met the porter of 
the car. ‘“Who’s that bird in there?” 
he whispered. “I’ve seen his picture in 
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the papers, all right, and he seems to be 
working his brain overtime. Wants to 
be incognito—wouldn’t give me his 
name.” 

The porter looked as if he knew but 
could not tell, and immediately began 
considering Thubway Tham. The por- 
ter wondered whether he was overlook- 
ing a bet. Tham did not look particu- 
larly prosperous or appear like a 
famous man, but one never can tell. 
The porter had known millionaires who 
looked like tramps, and eccentric fa- 
mous people who had been given to 
their little mannerisms. He would pay 
particular attention to the compartment 
occupied by Thubway Tham. 

Tham came out at that juncture, and 
the porter hurried forward. 

“Ith the club car ahead?’ Tham 
asked. 

“Yes, sir.’ The porter walked the 
entire length of the car, opened the 
door, bowed as if before royalty, and 
held the door back while Thubway 
Tham passed out. 

Tham soon reached the club car 
and found there was no vacant seat. 
In one corner a business man was dic- 
tating to a stenographer. In another 
four men were playing cards. Tham 
looked on for a time and decided that 
he did not know the game. He*man- 
aged to get a chair, presently, and went 
on looking at his newspaper. 

“Clath!” he muttered, once or twice. 
Juth clath!” 

Yet Tham felt uncomfortable in this 
atmosphere. These men appeared as 
if riding on a crack train was an every- 
day affair with them. They did not 
seem to appreciate their surroundings, 
Thubway Tham thought. 

And then he began speculating pro- 
fessionally. These men were of the 
sort that carry fat wallets. Thubway 
Tham found himself wishing that this 
was a subway train just pulling into 
some busy station, and that he could 
do his nefarious work. But he put all 
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such thoughts aside. He had learned 
years before that the subway was lucky 
for him, and that other places were 
inclined to harbor disaster. 

Tham journeyed the length of the 
train to the diner, after a time, and en- 
joyed an excellent meal. And then he 
went back to his compartment. The 
porter had been busy removing invisi- 
ble specks of dust. He sprang forward 
and opened the door when Tham ap- 
peared. 

“Tf you would like your suit sponged 
and pressed, sir, just put it outside on 
the railing,” the porter said. 

Thubway Tham scratched at his head 
again. Class! After all, when a man 
got a compartment, he got something. 
The service was worth the money, 
Tham decided; and the porter was a 
good one. 

Tham put his suit outside that night, 
and his shoes also, and turned in to 
sleep well. In the morning he found his 
suit pressed as well as it could have 
been, and his shoes had a heavy polish. 
Tham shaved and dressed with care. 

“That ith a good porter, and he ith 
goin’ to get a good tip,” Tham mum- 
bled. He sat close to the window, after 
eating breakfast, and looked at the 
river. Tham was commencing to feel at 
home. An hour more, and he would be 
in the subway, bound downtown. He 
would sniff its peculiar odor again, see 
the jostling crowds, hear the racket of 
the rushing trains. He would be home. 

The train neared the station. The 
porter came for his bag, carried it for- 
ward, and returned to brush Tham’s 
clothes and hold his overcoat for him. 
Tham was glad for the excellent porter. 
He had a burst of generosity. The 
service was worthy of reward, Tham 
decided. He felt in a waistcoat pocket, 
extracted two dollar bills, and handed 
them to the servitor, receiving gener- 
ous thanks. 

“That ith not tho bad,” Tham re- 
flected. “He prethed my thuit and 
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thined my thoeth. 
that muth in town. 
life!” 

Tham glanced from the window 
again, and found that the train was al- 
most in. He got up and walked to the 
door, opened it, and stepped out into 
the passageway. The porter stopped 
before him in an attitude of apology. 

‘Beg pardon, sir—but the suit,” he 
said. “A dollar and a half, sir.” 

“Oh!” grunted Thubway Tham. He 
found the change and handed it over, 
and the porter went on with his collect- 
ing. Thubway Tham grunted again. 
He had not expected to pay for the suit. 
Had he anticipated such a thing, h 
would not have given the porter that 
two dollars. 

He saw the maid walking along the 
passageway, and saw several women 
hand her tips. Tham had not needed 
her services, yet she paused before him 
suggestively. He would have looked 





It would cotht me 
Thith ith a great 


away, but was aware of the fact that 
several persons in the car were watch- 
ing him. He handed the maid hali a 
dollar, and grunted again. 

‘It ith a great graft,’ Thubway 
Tham told himself. ‘I am glad that I 
am an honeth pickpocket. Thethe 
birdth would make a burglar bluth for 
i with I could get me a job on 
Liftin’ leatherth ith thlow 


thame. 
tith train. 
work.” 

Another man came bustling along the 
yassageway, he of the pencil and note- 
book. Tham observed that the passen- 
gers tipped him, and turned back into 
the compartment. But it availed him 
nothing. The man with the notebook 
entered. 

“List fee, please, sir,” he said. 

“What ith that?” Tham demanded. 

“Fifty cents, please, sir.” 

“You did not put my name on that 
litht,’” Thubway Tham reminded him. 

“No, sir. You are incognito, sir. 
But the list was in the club car, sir, for 
you to read.” 
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Tham handed over another half dol- 
lar. He felt his anger rising. Great 
graft, he reminded himself again. Pay- 
ing fourteen or fifteen dollars for a 
compartment for twenty-four hours 
was not a receipt, he decided. It was 
paying for the privilege of handing out 
change endlessly. It cost money to 
ride in style. 

The train stopped, and Tham went 
forward and descended to the platform. 
A porter tore his bag from his hand 
and hurried away with it, and Tham 
spurted after him. 

“Taxi, sir?’ the porter threw over 
his shoulder. 

“No, thir!” Tham growled. He was 
on his own ground now, and bravery 
returned to him. ‘“Thubway!” 

“Subway, sir?” the porter asked, in 
great surprise. His manner of saying 
it indicated plainly that the subway was 
used only for cattle and hogs. 

“TY thaid the thubway and I meant 
the thubway!” Tham declared. “I did 
not thay the elevated, nor the thurface 
car, nor a taxi. I thaid the thubway. 
You get me?” 

“Yes, sir. Here is your bag, sir.” 
The porter surrendered it as though it 
had been contamination, and looked at 
Tham suspiciously. 

“And how much,” Tham asked, “do 
you think you are goin’ to graft off me 
for carryin’ that bag fifty feet? Here 
ith a half dollar, and you are cheatin’ 
me out of forty-eight thenth. I hope 
you are a member of the crookth’ union 
in good thtanding. Let me tell you 
thomething, boy—never let me catch 
any of thith gang below Fourteenth 
Thtreet. That ith all—thtay away 
from my end of town. You'll be tho 
much ahead if you do!” 

His face purpled with anger, Thub- 
way Tham went on toward the subway 
platform. He felt that he had been 
done, and it just had occurred to him 
that possibly all the attendants on the 
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train had been playing him for an easy 
thing. The thought disturbed him. 

“I-very man to hith own game,” said 
Tham. “Maybe I am a crook, but I 
am no hold-up man. After thith, when 
I want to ride in one of them compart- 
menth, V’ll buy a private car. It ith 
cheaper.” 

He reached the platform and waited 
for a downtown train. Once more he 
felt the well-known touch on his shoul- 
der, and, knowing that Detective Crad- 
dock remained in Chicago, whirled 
around with some surprise in his face. 
It was another detective who knew him. 
“Been taking a little trip?” the offi- 
cer wanted to know. 

“Thicago,” said Tham, as a man who 
admits a weakness. 

“Business or pleasure? Got anything 
in that grip that would interest me, 
Tham °” 

Tham put the grip down and rested 
his fists against his hips. He shot his 
jaw forward in a pugnacious manner. 

“Thay!” he declared. “You make 
me thick! I have been in Thicago, you 
ath, on buthineth. I have been there 
with Craddock ath a witneth in the 
cathe of Thly Luke. Craddock had to 
thtay there for another cathe, and I 
came home alone. And if you thtart 
petherin’ me, I'll thee the commithioner 
about it. It ith your job to look for 
crookth, tho why wathte your time 
with me when there ith Pullman por- 
terth thick around thith plathe? You 
want to thee a real crook? You want 
to lamp the finetht collection of crookth 
that ever held a convention? Then you 
thtand right here and watch all the bur- 
glarth that run on thothe trains. When 
it cometh to bein’ crookth, they have 
all the clath in the world. Tl thay 
tho!” 

“You seem to be peeved, Tham.” 

“Who? Me? I'll thay I’m peeved! 
I don’t even like to talk about it,” Tham 
declared. “And I don’t want to be 
peththered by you.” 


Thubway Tham 
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“All right, old boy, just so I under- 
stand what you’re doing around the 
station here. I happen to know that 
you went to Chicago with Craddock. 
Did they stick Sly Luke?” 

“I didn’t wait to thee,” Tham de- 
clared, as if he didn’t care to tell this 
fellow all he knew. “I wanted to get 
back to town.” 

“Well, watch your step. It is a pe- 
culiar thing, Tham, but some men hate 
to have their wallets stolen.” 

“Thay! Just becauthe I wath thent 
up the river onthe #3 

“Cut the comedy!” the detective ad- 
vised and moved on through the crowd. 

Tham’s talk with the detective had 
caused him to miss several downtown 
expresses, and now he decided to wait 
for another. A local, Tham felt, could 
not travel with sufficient speed to suit 
him at present. He stood back from 
the track, his bag between his feet, 
watching the crowd. He had no inten- 
tion. of “working”; he wanted to get 
home to his room. To-morrow he would 
go forth and seek victims. 

But a job was thrust upon him. A 
fresh crowd surged forward, and Thub- 
way Tham looked it over. And he 
saw the porter of the car in which 
he had ridden from Chicago to New 
York. Moreover, it appeared that the 
porter was intending to ride down- 
town. 

Thubway Tham looked at him well. 
To say that he was fashionably dressed 
would be inaccurate—the mode of the 
moment was his. Thubway Tham told 
himself that the porter looked like a 
million dollars, and that he did_ not 
see why he shouldn't. 

And then thoughts of revenge came 
to Thubway Tham. He worked nearer 
the porter, and when the downtown ex- 
press arrived, Tham boarded it half 
a dozen feet behind the other man. He 
was glad to find that the car was 
crowded. 

“Tt would be juthtith to get hith roll,” 
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Tham declared to himself. ‘He ith a 
crook of the wortht thort. He robth 
men and women right and left, the ath! 
He potheth ath an honetht man, and he 
ith the biggeth robber unhung, the 
thimp !” 

Thubway Tham made his way for- 
ward until he stood just in the rear of 
his prospective victim. He could tell 
by the porter’s manner that he did not 
intend leaving the train soon. That 
pleased Tham, for he liked to do his 
work far downtown if it was at all pos- 
sible. 

The porter did not turn around. 
Tham managed to brush against him, 
and discovered that the porter carried 
a wallet in his hip pocket. That was 
an invitation, the way Thubway Tham 
looked at it. Any man who carried a 
wallet in a hip pocket, Tham thought, 
was openly requesting every dip in town 
to obtain possession of it. 

Below Union Square, the porter 
acted as if he intended leaving the train. 
Tham crowded forward again until he 
was pressing against his victim. The 
porter grasped the grip he carried and 
moved toward the door, with Tham at 
his heels. 

The station was reached, the door 
was opened. Those- inside the car 
jammed forward to the _ platform. 
Thubway Tham’s hand made a quick 
movement, and the wallet of the porter 
was in a pocket of Tham’s coat. He 
went on past his victim and hurried up 
to the street. 

“The thimp!” Tham growled. “It ith 
a pleathure to touth that man. I hope 
there ith hith month’th wageth in that 
leather. ‘The thuit, thir—a dollar and 
a half, thir? Ath!” 

Thubway Tham hurried down the 
street. and to the lodging house he 
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called home. The former convict who 
ran it greeted him warmly and asked 
after the fate of Sly Luke. Tham told 
the lodging house keeper his trip to 
Chicago had been a failure, from Crad- 
dock’s point of view, for he couldn’t 
identify the person called Sly Luke. 
As he hurried on to his room, he winked 
knowingly, and the ex-convict under- 
stood. Tham wouldn’t have gone back 
on one of his craft for any considera- 
tion. 

Up in his room, he flung his hat on 
the bed, and locked the door. He pulled 
the wallet from his pocket. 

It felt like a fat wallet. Tham 
grinned as he turned back the flap and 
prepared to count the bills he was sure 
it contained. An instant later he gave 
a grunt of huge disgust. 

The wallet contained a Pullman por- 
ter’s report blanks, and nothing more. 
Tham hurled it the length of the room. 

“Thtung!” he hissed. “And by a 
thimp! I hope he hath theven yearth 
of bad luck, the thiliy ath! And I 
hope I have the thame if I ever ride in 
a compartment again. ‘The thuit, thir 
—a dollar and a half, thir!’ I muth 
be gettin’ old like Craddock thaid!” 

Tham kicked at the wallet, then 
opened the window and threw it down 
into the alley. His heart was filled 
with bitterness. It was a world of 
greed and graft, he told himself, in 
which an ordinary decent crook could 
not hope to exist without being victim- 
ized. 

“To think that the polithe would 
bother me,” he mused, “and not go 
after porterth! It ith a thame! Juth 
for that I’ll go out to-morrow and lift 
a dothen leatherth. And if Craddock 
ever geth me to Thicago again, he'll 
have to uthe a thrait-jacket. It ith a 
rotten world!” 
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the Police 


by Ernest M.Poate 


Author of ‘‘Behind Locked Doors,’’ etc. 


ITH a hint of sullen reluc- 

tance, Steward Lancaster 
4 opened the door of the doc- 

tor’s waiting room. He was 
a lean, hard-bitten old gentleman, with 
a red, venous face and a gaunt, red, 
wrinkled neck, rather like a turkey gob- 
bler’s; by no means a handsome man, 
yet not entirely undistinguished, with 
a look about him of hard, driving 
power. Glancing at his set face, one 
might have said that here was a man 
of unquestioned force; and then, on 
closer scrutiny, have doubted it after 
all, for his craggy features were marred 
and seamed with the deep-etched lines 
of passion uncontrolled. 

Such was the man who pushed open 
the door of Doctor Durand’s waiting 
room and glanced within, a look of 
sulky defiance in his hot, gray eyes. 
He detested doctors, regarding them 
with the cynical suspicion of one who 
has seldom needed their services; only 
the increasing frequency of those at- 
tacks of dizziness, weighing the ad- 
vice of his tired, colorless wife, had 
driven him here at last. 

The door to the consulting room was 
closed. Evidently Doctor Durand was 
closeted with ‘a patient. Lancaster 
glanced about. It was nearing seven; 
the doctor’s evening office hour was al- 
most over. There were only two ahead 
of him, and they seemed to be together. 
Perhaps he would not be late to dinner 
after all. 





Even as he entered, one of these two 
—a stalwart person in neat blue serge 
—was rising from his seat. Lancaster 
looked at him cursorily; the fellow did 
not seem in need of medical attention. 
He radiated health. He was strongly 
built; the breadth of his shoulders was 
accentuated by the cut of his double- 
breasted coat, which in some indefin- 
able way suggested a uniform. His 
hands were big and capable looking, yet 
soft and well kept. Nota laboring man, 
after all, thought Lancaster, and looked 
again, touched with that curiosity which 
causes the prospective patients in a 
doctor’s waiting room to exchange 
furtive, measuring glances. 

The other leaned over his companion, 
on his broad face that curious blend- 
ing of watchfulness and patience which 
marks the professional nurse. 

“You wait right here, Mr. Rankin,” 
he was saying. “Don’t get up or any- 
thing. I'll be back in five minutes.” 
He walked toward the door on deft, 
noiseless feet. 

“Some kind of a nurse,” thought 
Lancaster, and dismissed him. “Though 
the other fellow looks strong enough 
to get about alone.” 

He walked over to the library table, 
inwardly fuming. True, it seemed that 
he must wait only for one patient, in- 
stead of two; but why must we wait at 
all? If Durand didn’t hurry he’d be 
late for dinner after all—and Mr. Lan- 
caster was a hearty feeder; a gour- 
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mand rather than a gourmet. A fool 
proceeding anyhow, he grumbled to 
himself. Durand would feel his pulse 
and examine his tongue and look wise. 
He'd spring a lot of big words, and 
then prescribe some simple thing— 
soda mints, like as not. Probably noth- 
ing but indigestion, anyhow; he was a 
fool to wait. Still—those dizzy spells 
made one nervous. He put a hand to 
his forehead in a gesture which had be- 
come habitual of late. 

He pawed impatiently over a pile of 





magazines. Bah!—all out of date, as 
usual, Irritably, Mr. Lancaster turned 


to the other man, now left-alone with 
him. 

“Why don’t doctors and dentists ever 
lay in a new stock of magazines?” he 
grumbled. ‘Never saw one yet in a 
doctor’s office under six months old.” 

The other’s fine-featured: face lit up 
with a pleasant smile. He was an 
amiable, rather clerical-looking individ- 
ual, with thick, silky white hair. In 
a well-bred, conversational tone he re- 
plied: 

“Go to hell.” 

Slowly  purpling, 


Mr. Lancaster 


glared at him in amazement. Surely 
he had not heard aright! The fellow’s 
manner was mild as new milk. 


“Wh-what did you say?” he demanded. 

The other man looked horrified. His 
clear-cut face was painfully flushed. 
He was plainly overcome with embar- 
rassment. 

“Go—go to hell,” he repeated, in a 
tone of abject apology. 

Yes, there was no mistaking it this 
time. That was what the fellow said. 
Speechless with fury, Lancaster gave 
vent to a sort of wordless roar. Great 
veins swelled out on neck and temple; 
he clenched a trembling fist and ad- 
vanced threateningly. His unwilling 
antagonist, crimson with mortification, 
made pathetically placating gestures, 
stammering almost tearfully: 

“Go to hell—hell—hell !” 
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In the midst of this tumult the con- 
sulting-room door opened and Doctor 
Durand appeared, ushering out his pa- 
tient. At the same time the stranger’s 
companion rushed breathlessly in. 

“Are you this nut’s keeper?” queried 
Lancaster, turning wrathfully to this 
last arrival. “Take this lunatic away 
before I hit him!” 

Doctor Durand came swiftly for- 
ward. “Be quiet, man!” he whispered 
sternly, grasping Lancaster’s arm. Then 
he turned to the man in blue serge. 

“Kelly,” demanded his severe voice, 
“what do you mean by leaving Mr. 
Rankin alone in this way? You ought 
to have known that something would 
happen. No excuses, now!” he cut the 
other short. “Go inside. Come, Mr. 


Rankin, don’t distress yourself, I'll ex- 
plain.” 
Over his shoulder he scowled at 


Lancaster, tapping his forehead. 
“Come, Mr. Rankin,” he repeated. ‘““The 
other gentleman apologizes; he didn't 
understand. Don’t excite yourself, 
now.” 

The door to the consulting room 
closed, leaving Lancaster alone. That 
choleric gentleman paced up and down 
furiously, debating within himself 
whether he ought not to leave the place 
in dudgeon. But a fresh wave of vertigo 
decided him to stay. He must see what 
could be done about these attacks. Only, 
he’d be confounded if he’d apologize 
to that nut. Let Durand settle it; 
served him right if there was trouble 
about it. He’d no business to have a 
crazy man in his office, insulting decent 
folks that way. 

So Mr. Lancaster was in a highly 
aggrieved state when the inner door 
opened, fifteen minutes later, and Mr. 
Rankin emerged, followed by a 
chastened attendant. He did not de- 
mand an apology; the poor man was 
still agitated and tearful. He glanced 
timidly at Lancaster, scowling in his 
corner, and murmured a deprecatory 
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something under his breath. It sounded 
very like: “Go to hell!” 

“Bah!” said Lancaster explosively, 
and tossed aside a year-old copy of 
the magazine he had been thumbing. 
Still fuming with rage, he entered the 
consulting room and faced Doctor 
Durand. 

That calm, bearded person looked at 
him in frank disapproval. “You’ve 
muddled Rankin up for a week now,” 
said he severely. “You ought to have 
more sense. Poor chap! He has a 
motor aphasia. Four months ago he 
had a slight stroke. A tiny clot of blood 
lodged in his brain, and cut off the 
nerve fibers which run to the speech 
center, disconnecting it from the part 
of the brain where ideas are made into 
words. So he can think clearly just 
what he wants to say, but he can’t tele- 
graph his thoughts to his lips and 
tongue. The wires are down. And, as 
sometimes happens in such cases, the 
speech center has still the power to pro- 
duce two or three words—often the last 
words the patient used before the 
shock—though I hope not in this case.” 
He smiled slightly. “You see, Rankin’s 
a clergyman. Well, anyway, his speech 
center is set, like a phonograph with 
the top locked. He can’t change the 
record. Whenever his brain makes up 
a speech and tries to telegraph it down 
to Broca’s convolution, the same thing 
happens. He says ‘Go to hell.’ It’s piti- 
ful, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Lancaster grunted irritably; his 
late encounter still rankled. “I thought 
the fellow must be crazy,” he grumbled. 

“No,” said the doctor sharply. “He’s 
not crazy. He’s as sane as youare. He 
understands everything you say; and 
he can write his thoughts perfectly well. 
It’s only that he can’t talk. Whatever 
he tries to say, his mental phonograph 
can only play over the same record. 
His mind’s all right; it’s only that his 
lips and tongue have forgotten how to 
say any other words.” 
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Lancaster grunted again. He wasn’t 
particularly interested in this explana- 
tion. ‘Well, anyhow,” he contended, 
“such people ought to be kept locked 
up.” 

Doctor Durand made no comment; 
but he looked coldly at his patient, 
bearded lips compressed in disapproval. 

“Perhaps,” he agreed, distantly cour- 
teous. “What can I do for you, Mr. 
Lancaster ?” 

“Why,” explained the other, “my 
wife made me come. I think it’s all 
foolishness, myself. Been working too 
hard, or something.” The doctor 
glanced at his watch; Lancaster 
scowled, and came to the point. ‘You 
see, doctor, I have a good deal of head- 
ache, especially in the morning. And 
if I stoop over, or stand up too quick, 
it makes me dizzy. I have noises in 
my head, and sometimes a little click, 
as if something’d broken loose there. 
And then I'll be dizzy for a minute, and 
if I’m talking I get stuck; I can’t just 
seem to find the right. words for a min- 
ute. And my wife says I have spells of 
just staring, as if I was unconscious, 
and she can’t make me understand any- 
thing she says. Of course that last is 
absurd. She exaggerates; you know 
how the women are.” 

“Ah!” replied Doctor Durand non- 
committally. “Let’s have a look at you. 
No, take your shirt right off. I want 
to go over your chest.” 

Suppressing a protest, Lancaster 
stripped to the waist, exposing a lean 
chest. 

Doctor Durand looked with profes- 
sional approval at the thick, corded 
muscles. 

“Well set up for a man of—let me 
see! It must be nearly sixty-five?” he 
commented, producing his stethoscope. 

“Sixty-seven,” corrected Lancaster 
reluctantly. He did not like to mention 
his age. The thought of it annoyed 
him. He was no grandpa; he could 
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still enjoy a cold bottle and a gay time 
with the best of ’em. 

Thumping and_ listening Doctor 
Durand went over heart and lungs with 
care, and at last wrapped the rubber 
band of a sphygmomanometer about 
Lancaster’s left upper arm. 

“I’m going to take your blood pres- 
sure,” said he, adjusting rubber tubes. 

With a little air pump he inflated the 
hollow arm band, eyes upon the waver- 
ing column of mercury in a U-shaped 
glass tube. Then, with stethoscope ap- 
plied to the artery at the bend of his 
patient’s elbow, he released the air 
pressure little by little. Lancaster 
watched the mercury column dropping 
slowly in response, until at last it re- 
mained stationary against a graduated 
slide, only moving up and down with 
each heartbeat. 

“Ah!” said the doctor gravely, and 
repeated the process. It seemed to Lan- 
caster, watching uneasily, that the mer- 
cury stood pretty near the top of the 
graduated scale. He wondered what 
that might mean, oppressed, as we all 
are, by the mysteries of medical ap- 
paratus. 

“Ah-h!” repeated the doctor, upon 
a rising note. “It’s no wonder you’ve 
had headaches and dizzy spells, Lan- 





easter. Blood pressure two hundred 
and sixty-five—more than double the 
normal, Dear me, dear me! 


“T’ll give you a prescription,” he 
went on placidly. “But diet and hy- 
giene are much more important in such 
cases as this. You've got a bad case of 
arterio-sclerosis, my friend; hardening 
of the arteries, you know. A serious 
case! You'll have to cut out red meats 
and live carefully; milk and toast and 
green vegetables from now on, Lan- 
caster. I'll fix you up a diet and send 
it around. And if you’ve got any pri- 
vate stock laid by, give it away.” Lan- 
caster groaned; he liked his toddy. But 
the doctor’s manner frightened him. 
“No more drinks for you. Prohibition 
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may save a lot of you old rounders, in 
spite of yourselves, 

“Get this filled.” He handed over a 
scribbled prescription. ‘‘Ten drops in 
water, after each meal. And remember 
—light diet. No red meats, sweets, or 
fancy cheeses Lancaster groaned 
once more, being fond of Gorgonzola. 
“Lie down for half an hour after each 
meal. And be especially careful to 
avoid all excitement. You’ve got a vile 
temper, Lancaster,” he went on, with 
the fearless outspokenness of the old 
family practitioner. “A fiendish tem- 
per. If you let it get away from you, 
you'll suffer.” 

Lancaster’s lean face began to red- 
den; the veins of his neck swelled. But 
he controlled himself with difficulty. 
“Mayvbe—maybe you’re right, doctor,” 
he confessed meekly, still a little awed 
by the other’s manner. 

“Of course I’m right,” said Doctor 
Durand calmly. ‘Why, just now you 
were ready to hit poor Rankin. You’ve 
got to cut it out; you’ve got to keep 
your temper, unless you want a stroke 
some day in one of those childish 
‘ages. An apoplexy, perhaps—or an 
aphasia, like poor Rankin, there. How’d 
you like to be left with no words on 
your tongue except some that I’ve 
heard you use when you were angry?” 

And Lancaster flushed again, this 
time with shame, for he was foul- 
mouthed in his tempers. 

“You must avoid all excitement,” 
emphasized the doctor. “Worry, tem- 
per, any severe nervous strain, may 
bring on an apoplexy at any time. 
Youll have to settle down and live 
quietly, man.” 

Rather subdued, Stewart Lancaster 
accepted his prescription and went out. 
His mood was considerably chastened ; 
he was remorseful, if not repentant. 
No doubt he had been irritable and ex- 
citable at times; the Lancasters were 
all high-tempered men. There was his 
grandfather, who, at the age oi sev- 
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enty, had given an erring truck driver 
a severe beating. He chuckled at the 
old gentleman’s spirit, then cringed a 
little, involuntarily. He remembered 
that soon after old Mr. Lancaster had 
died in an apoplexy. 

Well, he would reform. He hadn't 
really a bad temper, like that, anyhow; 
he was merely a trifle hasty at times. 
He would control himself. And on this 
resolve he turned his steps homeward, 
remembering to walk slowly, although 
it was already past his dinner time. 
Well, what difference did it make? He 
couldn’t eat anything but gruel, any- 
how. Already he felt older and more 
feeble. His temples pounded dizzily. 
He was a sick man; he was convinced 
of that, and pitied himself accordingly. 

At the corner drug store he presented 
his prescription. Taking it, the phar- 
macist seemed to look pityingly at him. 
Did he really look as bad as that, he 
wondered, glancing into the mirror be- 
hind the soda fountain. 

At home, he answered his wife’s anx- 
ious questions with an amiability which 
terrified her. Stewart must really be 
ili; he was so sweet-tempered. She 
wiped away furtive tears as she ordered 
his modest meal. 

But Lancaster’s resolutions were 
strained severely by his dinner. He ate 
milk toast and spinach, following the 
doctor’s dietary faithfully; but his 
gorge rose against this fare. How was 
a fellow to keep his temper on such pap 
as this, he thought, wrathfully. 

Across the table, his colorless, inef- 
fectual wife watched his scowling face 
with well-grounded apprehension. She 
did hope Stewart wasn’t going to have 


one of his tempers to-night. At any 
rate, this was a mood more natural 


than that sick amiability of his first en- 
trance. 

Internally Lancaster fumed and 
boiled. But he controlled his rising an- 
ger, grumbling disgustedly through the 
meal, and pushed back his chair. 
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“Are you ready to dress, Stewart?” 
asked his wife timidly. “You know 
we're to go to the Allen’s to-night, for 
bridge.” 


“No!” snarled her husband. “I’m a 
sick man, I’ve got to lie down.” 
Her weak lips trembled. “But 


wh-what shall I do?’ she protested. 
“They’re expecting us both,” 

“Do!” he snapped. “What do I care? 
Go alone—stay at home—go to the 
movies. Here I am sick—liable ‘to 
have a stroke at any minute—to die, 
maybe—and you blurb about bridge. 
Bah! That’s all the sympathy I get!” 

He flung out, disregarding her tear- 
ful protests, and stamped up to his 
room, while his wife strove to concoct 
some excuse for him. It must be a 
good one; already Mr. Stewart Lan- 
caster’s temper was too well known. 
But her imagination faltered. Sud- 
den illness, it must be; and she would 
stay and nurse him. After all, it was 
the truth, she thought, defensively, 
even while she cringed at her friends’ 
conjectures as to the nature of that 
illness. 

While she laid off her evening gown 
for a kimono, her husband lay on his 
bed. These were fool orders for a 
doctor to give, he thought, resentfully ; 
but he would carry them out. He didn’t 
want an apoplexy. The crimson, mor- 
tified face of the man Rankin rose be- 
fore his mind’s eye with a new signifi- 
cance; he heard again that tearfully 
apologetic murmur, “Go to hell!” and 
shuddered, struggling to compose him- 
self for a nap. 

Then came a sharp rap upon his bed- 
room door. 

Lancaster growled _ inarticulately. 
Was his new routine to be broken into 
thus? 

“Get out, whoever you are,” he called 
through the door. “Go away! I’m not 
to be disturbed.” 

“But I’ve got to see you, Uncle 
Stewart,” insisted an anxious voice. 
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“Bah!” snarled Lancaster. “Come 
to-morrow.” He swore under his 
breath, scowling viciously, for the voice 
belonged to William Soames, his 
nephew and ward; a soft, amiable 
young man, whom every one still called 
“Billy,” although he was nearing his 
thirtieth birthday. Between these two 
was an ancient enmity; on one side, 
the contempt of the hard-bitten elder 
for a vacillating, spineless boy, on the 
other the dull resentment of an amiable 
child whose: diffidently affectionate ad- 
vances had been rejected throughout a 
loveless boyhood. 

“T’ve just got to see you to-night,” 
persisted the quavering, worried voice. 

Lancaster hesitated, growling to him- 
self, then surrendered with an impa- 
tient oath. There were reasons why 
he should not antagonize the other just 
now. 

“All right; then,” he called ungra- 
ciously. “Go to the study. Ill be down 
presently.” 

Shrugging into a house coat, he 
stepped into his slippers and descended 
the stairs; He entered his study and 
dropped into a chair, facing the 
younger man across his flat-topped 
desk. 

“Well,” he demanded morosely, 
“what’s the matter now?” 

Soames fidgeted a moment, looking 
down at his bitten nails. His round 
face was harassed and pale, creased 
into unaccustomed lines of worry. 

“I—TI’m in trouble,” he began hesi- 
tantly. “You see—why, that is, a pay- 
ment on my mortgage comes due next 
week, and I can’t meet it. And—and I 
backed a note for a friend, and he let 
it go to protest. And so I came to you.” 

Lancaster gave him a hard, measur- 
ifg glance. “You backed a note,” he 
repeated scornfully. ‘““Yes—you would, 
I suppose. And so you came to me,” 
he mocked. “Why to me?” 

The younger man flushed resentfully 
at his tone. His boyishly curving lips 
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trembled. “Because ” he faltered. 
“Because Then, gaining boldness 
from his anger. “Well, my birthday 
comes the third of next month. You’ve 
got to turn over all my property then, 
anyway—a hundred thousand, it must 
be. And I should think you might ad- 
vance me a little now.” 

Lancaster frowned, pulling at his 
chin. He had counted on his ward’s 
complaisance in this matter. It would 
cramp him dreadfully, he admitted to 
himself, if he turned over Soames’ 
money in full, even next month. And 
just now 

“Can’t you borrow on your expecta- 
tions?” he asked. 

His nephew gave a despairing laugh. 
“Borrow ?” he repeated. “Do you think 
I haven’t borrowed? Do you think I’d 
come to you before I tried everything 
else?’ he demanded, a flash of the old 
animosity coming to the surface. ‘Do 
you think I’d ask you for anything if I 
could help it?” 

Lancaster stared at him, flint-faced, 
unyielding. 

“T tell you, you've got to do it,” the 
boy ran on wildly. “You know how 
I’ve dragged and pinched along for 
years, waiting for that money. You 
know—and you never did a thing to 
help me out.” 

““To be held in trust for my son, 
William Justin Soames,’ ” quoted Lan- 
caster, unmoved, “ ‘until his thirtieth 
birthday, unless in the judgment of said 
trustee, Stewart Lancaster, he shall be 
considered fit to be trusted with its re- 
sponsibilities before that date.’ And 
you've just shown, by backing another 
man’s note, that you're not fit to be 
trusted with money, even yet.” . 

Soames gazed at him resentfully. 

“You could have given me an allow- 
ance, at least,” he whined. “Father 
provided for that. You've just taken 
advantage of the terms of that infernal 
will to keep me down. Here I am, 
working and slaving—a twenty-dollar 
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bookkeeper, and my wife making her 
own clothes, while you hold my money. 
But I’m going to have it now. I’ve got 
to have it, I tell you! Do you think 
that mortgage is all? I’ve been run- 
ning behind for months and months, 
trying to hold out till August third, and 
{ can’t do it any longer. They’re onto 
ine, down at the office; they’re putting 
an expert on my books to-morrow. To- 
morrow, do you hear?’ His voice 
broke thickly. “It means disgrace— 
jail! I can’t stand it! Think of my 
wife!” 

The older man glared across the 
desk. His lean, red face suffused 
slowly, but his voice was cold. In his 
hard eyes there was a gleam almost of 
satisfaction. “So it’s come to that!” said 
he slowly, all the smoldering hatred of 
years in his harsh voice; that bitter 
hatred of close relatives, more relent- 
less and unyielding than any other. “So 
it's come to that! A defaulter, are 
your A criminal! And now you want 
me to compound a felony?” 

Crimson with shame, Soames faced 
him, soft brown eyes wavering. ‘Well, 
yes,” he admitted shamefacedly. ‘All 
I need for that is five hundred and for- 
ty-two dollars, to make my cash bal- 
ance. They'd never find anything wrong 
with the books, then. And then there’s 
the mortgage—- His voice trailed 
away as he watched the stubborn, for- 
bidding face opposite. 

His head drooped with the previ- 
sion of failure, but the knowledge of im- 
ninent disgrace drove him on. He drew 
a small revolver from his coat pocket, 
and laid it on the desk before him. 
“Do you see that?” he demanded. 
It’s the only way out, unless you help 
me now—to-night! I won’t go to jail 

—I can’t. I tell you I can’t!” It was 
a hoarse, despairing scream. 

.ancaster watched this facile emo- 
tion with unconcealed contempt. ‘Put 
that thing away,” he said, with a sneer. 
“You haven’t the nerve to use it, any- 
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how.” And Soames’ unsteady brown 
eyes confirmed the truth of this. 

Seeing the other’s futility, a bitter 
sense of wrong rose in Lancaster’s 
breast; he reviewed their lifelong con- 
flict of purpose and aspiration, seeing 
himself always right, the other always 
vacillating, unready, overanxious to 
please. That his own sister, whom he 
had truly loved, should have had such 
a son as this! The thought burned in 
him, hardening his heart. 

“T might have expected this,” he went 
on slowly. “ ‘Billy’ Soames”—and the 
very name was a sneer—‘you’re no 
good. You never were any good. Why 
should I lift you out of this scrape, only 
to have you get mixed up in a worse 
one? You’ve made your bed; now lie 
on it! You can talk to me about your 
money on the third of August. Not be- 
fore.” 

Soames gogeled at him in pitiable 
agitation. On his round, weak face 
despair mirrored itself; despair fol- 
lowed by resentment, by dawning suspi- 
cion. 

“You won't help me?” he asked, 
gasping incredulously; and Lancaster 
shook his head stubbornly. ‘You won’t 
help me?” And then: “You won’t— 
can you?” 

No answer. 

“Have you spent my money?’ asked 
the boy. 

Lancaster merely 
coldly, unwaveringly. 

Furious, shaking all over with the 
blind fury of a weak man, the younger 
man half rose, one trembling finger out- 
thrust, just beneath his uncle’s nose. 

“You won’t help me,” he repeated. 
“Do you know what I think?” His 
voice rose to a shout. “I think you’ve 
stolen my money, you old thief! Why, 
you're worse than I am—TI always 
meant to be honest!” 

His half incoherent clamorings filled 
the room. At the accusation, Lancaster, 
too, rose to his feet, his rage burning 


stared at him, 
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the hotter for its uncomfortable hint 
of truth. His temper, hardly restrained 
from the beginning of the interview, 
suddenly overmastered him, exploding 
in insensate fury. Across his eyes came 
a red mist, shot with flaming lights; 
the pounding in his temples increased 
to a deafening pitch. There was a thin 
froth upon his writhing lips; for the 
moment he was irresponsible, insane 
with anger. 

Scarcely conscious of what he did, 
seeing’ only that loose-lipped, weakly 
accusing face so long hated, he caught 
up the pistol still lying on the table be- 
tween them, 

There was a flash, a dull, muffled ex- 
plosion—— 

The look in the face so near his 
own changed slowly. Rage faded out, 
giving place to a mild wonder. Soames 
falteringly put a hand to his chest and 
brought it away, stained red. 

“Why,” said he childishly, “my fin- 
gers are all wet!” 

Then he doubled forward, joint by 
joint, sliding gently from his chair to 
the floor, where he lay in a crumpled, 
pitiful heap, moveless and inert. 

So much Lancaster saw through a 
scarlet mist. Then his gust of passion 
blew itself out, leaving him spent and 
shaken, faintly nauseated, as he leaned 
over that quiet form. Yes; the boy 
was dead. Quite dead! 

At the knowledge, a wave of vertigo 
swept over him. For a moment he 
rocked on his feet; then, suddenly, his 
mind was preternaturally clear and 
acute. 

There was no time for regret, for 
indecision, for panic. Already he heard 
the drum of running feet; a servant 
cried out sharply from the hall below. 

Stooping swiftly, Lancaster closed 
that limp hand about the butt of the 
still-smoking pistol, crying out: “Help!” 
even as he did so. Then he ran to 
the door. 
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“Help!” he shouted again. “Jen- 
nings—Mary! Call, a doctor, quick! 
Billy’s shot himself!” 

On the words, the butler panted in, 
Mrs. Lancaster just behind him. Lan- 
caster drew a sobbing breath, choked 
on hysterical laughter; his breathing 
space had been so short—so short! 

“Get a doctor at once,” he ordered 
sharply. “And call the police, too. 
Better not come in, my dear. I’m 
afraid he’s quite dead. Poor Billy! 
Why couldn’t he have waited a minute? 
I’d have helped him out.’’ He stopped, 
glancing with admirably simulated cau- 
tion at the awe-struck servants who 
stood about, open-eared. “Come, Mary! 
There’s nothing more to be done here. 
I'll tell you all about it. And you,” 
to the gaping servants, “get about your 
work; don’t stand there, staring.” 

Presently Jennings hurried in with a 
policeman. Doctor Durand was almost 
upon their heels. These 
received at once, pale and agitated, but 
evidently master of himself. 

“Poor boy!’ said he, while the doctor 
stooped over that still figure, and the 
policeman examined the little revolver. 
“Poor Billy! He told me he was in 
some sort of money trouble; said he’d 
be ruined, disgraced—and then he 
pulled out that pistol and shot himself, 
right before me. Oh, dear!” and he 
wiped his eyes quite openly, “why 
couldn't he have waited just a minute? 
I’d have helped him; of course I'd 
have helped him! But he never gave 
me a chance.” 

He told his story with incredible fa- 
cility; it was accepted with incredible 
readiness. No one thought to question 
it. All deplored young Soames’ hasty 
act; but even the reporters who soon 
began to gather seemed unsurprised. 
nodded wisely. “Worked for 
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Bottwell-Wild?” he inquired. “Uh-huh. 
I heard talk to-day that there’d been a 
leak in that office. 
C. P. A. to go over the books. 


They’ve sent for a 
D’you 

















know how much he was short, Mr. 
Lancaster ?”’ 

So they scribbled busily, muttering 
among themselves. The story would 
have a dramatic touch. Good chance 
for some human interest; sob stuff. 
“Defaulting Bookkeeper a Suicide on 


Eve of Fortune,” and all that. Had 
Mr. Lancaster a photograph? No? 


Well, Soames’ wife would have one, 
no doubt; and they’d be going there 
next, anyway. 

As they satisfied themselves, they left 
one by one. The coroner's physician 
came and went; the dead man’s body 
was removed to an undertaker’s estab- 
lishment, pending his wife’s directions, 
and the house at last settled to quiet- 
ness, 

It was near twelve when Stewart 
Lancaster returned to his bedroom and 
shut the door with a great, relieved 
sigh, It was safely over at last! True, 
there was still his nephew’s wife to 
see; but that must wait till morning. 
She lived far out in the suburbs; Lan- 
caster’s own illness and agitation would 
serve as an Besides, the re- 
porters had gone there. She knew all 
about the—the unfortunate affair, by 
this time. Lancaster groaned, cursing 
his temper; yet, so strangely is man 
constituted, he felt no regret—only fear 
that he might yet be found out. Young 
fool! He was better dead than getting 
into more trouble. And it would give a 
breathing space for the safer arrange- 
ment of the estate. Lancaster sighed 
again in relief. But his heart was 
pounding painfully; there was a dull 
ache over his eyes. Feeling the reac- 
tion of his terrible strain, he dropped 
down on the bed, fully dressed. 

Then came another rap on the door, 
harp and insistent; so like the first 
rap that Lancaster sat up swiitly, 
while a wave of vertigo swept over 
him. 

“What is itr” he called tremulously. 

It was Jennings, the butler. “It’s a 


excuse, 
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person from the police, sir,” he ex- 
plained. “A detective named O’Con- 
nor. And he insists he must see you 
to-night, sir.” 

“I can’t see him,” growled Lancaster. 
“I’m sick!’ Then he reconsidered. 
What was there to fear? This man 
would accept his story unquestionably, 
as had the others.- Better get it over 
with. “Show him to the study,” he 
ordered. “I'll be right down.” 

He rose slowly and looked into his 
mirror. His face was gaunt and gray, 
bitten with deep lines of tension; but 
the lips were still firm. Satisfied, he 
tottered down the stairs, feeling old and 
spent. His heart still pounded uncom- 
fortably; his temples throbbed. 

In the study, sitting in the chair 
where Billy Soames had sat only three 
hours ago, was a stout, mediocre-look- 
ing person with square-toed shoes. He 
was gazing meditatively down at the 
rug, which still showed a broad, sinister 
stain. 

Lancaster flinched involuntarily as 
his eyes followed the other’s. Then he 
pulled himself together and sat down in 
his own chair, across the wide desk. 

“Well?” said he. 

The detective looked up with dull, 
doglike brown eyes, and Lancaster’s 
heart lightened. This man, he felt, 
would be-easy to convince; much easier 
than those sharp, ferrety reporters. 

“Sorry to bother you so late, sir,” 
he apologized, “but they’s a kind of a 
order we have to follow in these cases.” 

“T suppose so,” replied his host. 
“Have a cigar? You want me to tell 
you how. it happened? Well, the boy 
came in after dinner. I was lying down. 
I'm not very well, but he insisted on 
seeing me. So I came down. He was 
all upset and half crying; said he was 
short in his accounts, and they’d send 
him to jail—and then he pulled out that 
gun and shot himself before I could 
say a word.” 

“Uh-huh,” said O’Connor. 
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from the coroner’s office says they was 
powder marks on his coat, and the di- 
rection of the bullet was right, and all, 
so he prob’ly shot himself, as you say. 
Of course he did; that’s only my way 
of speaking, sir,’ he hastened to add, 
in answer to the other’s menacing glare. 
“So that’s all right. You his guardian?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Lancaster, 
passing a hand over his forehead. The 
fellow was ridiculously gullible, he 
thought; even fearful of offending. 
But the continued strain was wearing 
on him, “Why, yes. That is, his father 
made me trustee of his property. 
Soames was to get control of it on 
his thirtieth birthday, next month.” 

“Uh-huh. Seeing it was that way, I 
sh’d think you’d of helped him out.” 

Lancaster looked grieved. “I’d have 
been glad to,” he declared. “But he 
didn’t give me time to offer., He didn’t 
wait. I never dreamed of his shooting 
himself.” That, at least was true 
enough, he thought, chuckling inwardly. 

“Uh-huh,” repeated the — other. 
“Bumped himself off in a hurry, They 
do, sometimes I sp’ose,” he went on 
casually, “I s’pose you got his money 
all ready to turn over?” 

“Yes,” lied Soames’ 
firmly. 

As he spoke a new dizziness seized 
him. Uncertainly he put a hand to his 
forehead. “Ex-ex-shuze me,” he mut- 
tered, a bit thickly, “this’s been great 
stretch—strong—strain, I mean.” 

“Of course,” sympathized the detec- 
tive. “Sorry I hadda bother you. But,” 
he persisted, laughing fatuously, “if 
you hadn’t of been all fixed with that 
money, it would of been kinda handy 
to have young Soames bump himself 
off that way, wouldn’t it, now?” 

Along Mr. Lancaster’s red, wrinkled 
neck, and in his hollow temples, great 
veins began to swell ominously. 
“What’re you driving at, man?” he de- 
manded, suddenly pounding the desk. 
“Whaddaya m-mean by thad, huh?” 


ex-guardian 
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His speech was curiously thick and 
slurring. 

“Why,” replied the detective slowly, 
“why, sorry to bother you about it. 
But the fact is, Mr. Lancaster, sir, 
Soames’ wife, she claims he hadn’t no 
idea of using that gun. He just brought 
it along to make you think he meant it 
—to scare you, kinda. He talked it all 
over with her, before he come. And 
she says’’—he hesitated, cracking great, 
knotted knuckles—‘‘she says you must 
of shot him yerself. ‘Poor Billy’s never 
done it,’ s’ she.”’ 

Here was a new menace; but Lan- 
caster’s will rose, alert and indomitable, 
to conquer it. Yet his mind felt numb 
and dull; he strove to think coherently, 
and could not. He felt a sudden, nau- 
seating wave of fear; his sick hrain 
seemed to race as the engine of a motor 
car races when one throws out the 
clutch. Painfully he achieved a-smile. 

“Absurd!” he said laughing thickly. 
“What an absurd accusation! I was 
angry with the boy for a minute, I ad- 
mit; perhaps I waited a breath too long 
before offering my help, and I blame 
myself for it. But as for saying that 
I shot him 4 

He broke off. Something clicked 
sharply in his brain, as though a spring 
had broken under tension. The room 
swam dizzily; the round, vacuous face 
before him seemed hazy, seen through 
a red mist. Then his vertigo passed. 
His reeling mind picked up the thread 
of his words. 

“As for saying I shot him, of course 
nobody would believe that,” his clear- 
thinking brain phrased it. But His lips, 
suddenly mutinous, repeated only: 
“Yes, I shot him!” 

For a moment Stewart Lancaster 
stared at the detective in unbelieving 
horror. His sick eyes dilated slowly; 
he gasped in panic, struggling to cor- 
rect himself. 

“What a silly slip of the tongue,” he 
would have said; but his rebellious lips 
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repeated instead: “Yes, I shot him!” 
as though they knew no other words. 
“Man!” cried O’Connor excitedly, 
“D’ye know what ye’re sayin’ ?”’ 
Lancaster nodded painfully. Big 
drops of sweat stood out on his gray, 
working face, horribly distorted with 
the fear of murderer accused, and with 
that deeper terror of a man suddenly 
unable to control his own tongue. 
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Into his panic-stricken mind leaped 
the picture of that gentleman in Doctor 
Durand’s office, who could say only: 
“Go to hell.” And with it came the 
full vision of this grim trick which fate 
had played upon him. Stewart Lan- 
caster burst into raucous, jangling 
laughter. 

“It's motor aphasia—motor apha- 
sia!” he thought hysterically. But his 
lips repeated, instead: “I shot him. 


“Yes,” he croaked in agony. “Yes, 
I shot him—shot him—shot him!” Yes, I shot him!’ 
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CHINESE BANDITS FAIL TO ROB FELLOW COUNTRYMEN 


HEN two Chinamen in American clothes, carrying American revolvers, tried 

to hold up a chop suey restaurant in New York, recently, they found, to 

their discomfiture, that the proprietor had no intention of submitting tamely to 

the outrage. The two would-be robbers had sat down at a table and had given 

their orders for dinner quietly, to prevent their real mission from being suspected. 

Then, when the waiter had started for the kitchen, they rose and took up positions 

to cover the street door and the kitchen door. Next they brought their revolvers 

into evidence and ordered the other persons in the room to hand over their 
valuables. 

Immediately their troubles began, for instead of being frightened the pro- 
prietor was indignant and with a wild vell ran toward the bandits instead of away 
from them. The Chinese holdup men departed hurriedly, no richer than when 
they had entered the restaurant. 


op SOLOS 
WOMAN SUSPECTED IN MURDER MYSTERY 


IRST rendered helpless by being bound hand and foot and lashed with ropes 
to her bed, Mrs. Elizabeth Nizsnick, of Yonkers, New York, was then mur- 
dered, either by being strangled or by being suffocated with gas. Her apron had 
been thrown over her head and the strings tied tightly around her neck, a wom- 
an’s lace handkerchief was crammed into her mouth, a slit was cut in the 
apron, and a tube connected with the gas jet was inserted between her lips. 
Then the murderer or murderers turned on the gas and left the unfortunate 
woman to her fate. 

The apartment showed signs of having been systematically ransacked in 
search of the money Mrs. Nizsnick was reported to have had. Two hundred 
dollars in cash was stolen, but bank books showing deposits amounting to ten 
thousand dollars were left. The lace handkerchief, which Mrs. Nizsnick’s 
daughter says did not belong to her mother, suggests that a woman had some 
part in the crime. 
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FRANKFRoEsT. MVO: 


wiEN the history of Scotland 
Yard is written, and the his- 
torian has to name the famous 
men who have built up its 
world-wide fame, Frank Froest must 
be one of his first choices. No one 
has done more than he has to make 
the detective force efficient and success- 
ful, and to gain for it the confidence, 
good will, and admiration of the gen- 
eral public. He was not the detective 
who sees crime in everything and every- 
body, though when it was established 
beyond dispute that there was a wrong 
to avenge on behalf of the law Froest 
was as relentless in the pursuit as any 
one. 

A case may be quoted here as typical 
of him. One day the dead body of a 
fully clothed man was discovered head 
downward in a water butt at the back 
of a house in a London suburb, and 
when it was examined a severe cut on 
the forehead was revealed. Here was 
the material for a first-class romance, 
with plenty of scope for a clever detec- 
tive to prove his ability. Frank Froest 
was sent for, and all concerned were 
prepared for a sensation. But the de- 
tective instantly brought his common 
sense to bear upon the matter. 

“This is simple enough,” he said 
quietly. “The man was not murdered. 
He hurt his head by accident, and came 
to this water butt to wash the wound. 
In leaning over the barrel he over- 
balanced and fell in, and, being unable 
to free his arms, was drowned. That’s 
the explanation.” 





But there was at least one in his 
audience who hotly disputed the solu- 
tion. 

“That’s impossible, Mr. Froest,” he 
said warmly. “No man could have 
fallen in like that, or failed to extricate 
himself from the position you described. 
Now, I'll proceed to wash my fore- 
head in the water butt, and you'll see 
I'll have little difficulty in doing so 
without the slightest danger of over- 
balancing myself. That man was mur- 
dered.” 

Without further argument he leaned 
over the butt to reach the water, and 
the next moment his heels were in the 
air. If the experimenter had not been 
hauled out promptly he would have been 
drowned. That was the end of the 
water butt “mystery.” 

Mr. Froest is a happy combination of 
good humor and strength. That his 
benevolent features do not belie him 
is proved by a popularity born of kind- 
ness to friend and foe alike. Many an 
old “lag” has appealed to him for help, 
and seldom in vain, for there is noth- 
ing of the stiff official about him, and 
he can sympathize with and appreciate 
the difficulties of those who have “gone 
under.” 

A stranger meeting Frank Froest 
would decide that the broad-shouidered, 
happy-looking, and prosperous middle- 
aged ‘gentleman was a successful busi- 
ness or professional man—anything, in 
fact, except a detective. Thirty-four 
years of active service at Scotland 
Yard failed to kiil his belief in human 




















nature. That nut- 
shell. 

If we take into consideration the mil- 
lions of money involved, there can be 
no doubt of the fact that the biggest 
case Froest was ever engaged upon was 
that known as the “Liberator Frauds.” 
He took a leading part in unraveling the 
intricate swindles promoted by Jabez 
Balfour, who died with tragic sudden- 
ness in the early part of 1916; Hobbs, 
the builder; and Wright, the solicitor. 
Thousands of unfortunate persons sub- 
scribed money to the bogus building 
society and its offshoots, and for a time 
the principals enjoyed all the advantages 
of vast wealth. The victims were 
dosed with dividends paid out of their 
captial, and false balance sheets, reveal- 
ing manufactured profits, lulled them 
to sleep. 

Jabez Balfour was the most popular 
citizen of Croydon, and when that town 
became entitled to have its own mayor 
3alfour was the first choice. From the 
mayor’s chair he stepped into Parlia- 
ment, becoming a candidate for a place 
in the government, and offering to sub- 
scribe fifty thousand pounds to the 
party funds if he was created a bar- 
onet. The check was actually sent, 
but, on the initiative of the late Lord 
Salisbury, it was returned, and only in 
time, for shortly afterward the bubble 
burst. 

Hobbs and Wright were arrested, and 
Balfour fled to South America, leav- 
ing behind him thousands of ruined, 
broken, and despairing families, Some 
of his victims committed suicide; others 
went mad. The Liberator Building So- 
ciety was a cruel fraud on the thriftiest 
portion of England’s population. 

Among the numerous officers engaged 
on the case Froest stood out as the 
most successful, and when Jabez Bal- 
four was located in the Argentine Re- 
public the detective was sent to bring 
him back. 

Balfour, however, fought tooth and 
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nail against extradition, and for a while 
the Argentine government was on his 
side. The swindler bought a brewery 
and settled down to work it. He was ~ 
an indulgent employer, and he had no 
hesitation in giving away some of the 
money he had stolen from his victims. 
All this enhanced his popularity, and 
the Argentinos were easily persuaded 
that Jabez Balfour, the one-time mem- 
ber of the great British Parliament, was 
not a thief at all, and had only fled from 
the political tyranny of the English to 


the freedom-loving Argentinos. For 
two years the battle between Froest 
and the republic dragged on. Occa- 


the detective gained the ad- 
and Balfour was arrested and 
3ut with the aid of a 
influential 


sionally 
vantage, 
lodged in jail. 
medical certificate or an 
friend he secured his release. 

An ordinary man would have aban- 
doned the chase, or have displayed a 
disgust with it that would have endan- 
gered ulfimate success. Froest, how- 
ever, was determined to bring the great 
swindler back to England, and eventu- 
ally the day came when perseverance 
was rewarded, and Jabez Balfour was 
handed over to him. He had won. 

Froest took his prisoner aboard a 
steamer, confident that his troubles were 
at last at an end. In this he was mis- 
taken, for just as the boat was about 
to leave two officials of the Argentine 
high court came on board with an or- 
der signed by the chief justice for Bal- 
four’s release. This placed the detec- 
tive in an awkward fix, but not for 
long. He appealed to the British min- 
ister and a guard was put on board the 
steamer to prevent further interference 
until it was ready to sail. 

Of course, the detective, during his 
protracted stay in South America, had 
many exciting and amusing adventures. 
Among the latter was the stoking of 
an engine. It came about in this man- 
ner: 

When extradition 


Jabez Balfour’s 
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had been granted by the government, 
and he was in Froest’s keeping, a long 
railway journey was necessary to con- 
vey him to the port of embarkation. 
Now, Balfour’s popularity was so great 
that no one in the town where he had 
lived would consent to stoke the engine 
of the train which was to take him from 
their midst. The driver was all right, 
wut he must have a stoker or the train 
would not start. Froest solved the 
difficulty by taking on the job. The 
work was not hard to a man who can 
tear a pack of cards in two. Balfour 
was ultimately convicted at the Old 
Bailey and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
penal servitude. 

At the Ascot Races of 1912 King 
George was told that Superintendent 
Frank Froest was about to retire. In- 
stantly the king sent for him, and at 
the end of a cordial conversation his 
majesty spoke these words: 

“Good-by, Mr. Froest, and Godspeed. 
The detective and police organization 
in which you have served is the best 
in the world.” 

It was a kindly and just tribute to 
the great detective, and perhaps as he 
was speaking, his majesty was thinking 
of that memorable and tragic day in 
Madrid, when King Alfonso married 
Princess Ena of Battenberg. ~ King 
George was then Prince of Wales, and, 
with the princess, he was present at 
the ceremony as the representative of 
British royal family. 

It was known that a score of dan- 
gerous anarchists had flocked to Spain 
to reinforce the native terrorists, and 
the British political detective depart- 
nrent was highly nervous for the safety 
of the Prince of Wales. Froest was 
accordingly commissioned to watch over 
the heir to the throne and his wife, and 
an arduous time he had, too. He had 
to shadow them day and night, and yet 
never appear obtrusive. It will be re- 
membered that a bomb was hurled at 
the bride and bridegroom. It actually 
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fell within a few yards of the famous 
detective, and killed twenty-three and 
injured ninety-nine persons. It was for 
his royal charge, and not for his own 
safety, that he felt most anxious, and 
he must have been greatly relieved 
when the prince and princess were able 
to return home. That was a period of 
intense activity in anarchist circles, an 
activity which bore fruit less than two 
years later, when King Carlos of Por- 
tugal and his elder son were assassi- 
nated. We all know how brief was 
the reign of King Carlos’ second son. 
He escaped death by flight to Eng- 
land. 

There is no man who likes living bet- 
ter than does Frank Froest, and he 
ought to know, because he has been 
near death himself more than once. 
But he has never worried. It is not 
his nature to do so. Strong men are 
nearly always generous and tolerant. 
Froest is one of them. Besides, if 
he had worried he would not have lasted 
thirty-four years in the service. He 
did his duty fearlessly, and never took 
advantage of his position. In the cir- 
cumstances only a madman could con- 
ceive a violent hatred of him. 

He has had many narrow escapes. 
The notorious American train thief, 
O’Brien, provided him with one. 
O’Brien was wanted in America for the 
theft of thirty thousand dollars, and 
he thought a holiday in England would 
benefit his health. Froest was deputed 
to arrest him, having been warned that 
the American crook was a gunman as 
well. The detective haunted the neigh- 
borhood of the West End hotels and 
restaurants, and he was rewarded one 
afternoon when he came face to face 
with O’Brien outside a restaurant in 
the vicinity of Piccadilly. Without 
waiting to introduce himself, Froest 
tackled his man, and before the sur- 
prised scoundrel could realize what had 
happened he was not only a prisoner, 
but his cherished revolver was safely 

















deposited in the detective’s pocket. 
O’Brien was extradited and taken to 
America, where he was sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment. 

He had, however, sworn that he 
would avenge himself on Froest, and 
he did not intend to wait ten years. 
Shortly after his trial he escaped, and 
his first act on regaining his freedom 
was to book passage to Europe. With- 
in a surprisingly short space of time 
he was back again in London, with a 
most formidable assortment of weapons 
intended to convince Frank Froest that 
he was a person who must not be inter- 
fered with, 

Great was O’Brien’s joy when he saw 
the English detective walking down 
Regent Street. He concealed himself 
in a doorway, with his revolver ready in 
his hand, but, as it happened, the detec- 
tive paused to light a cigar, and then, 
instead of proceeding straight on, 
crossed the road and mingled with the 
crowd. He had no idea how near he 
was to death. Had he passed the door- 
way in which O’Brien stood he would 
assuredly have been murdered, and it 
was only by the merest chance that 
he altered his course. His original in- 
tention had been to stroll the length of 
the street, and why he changed his mind 
he never could tell. 

After this incident O’Brien seems to 
have lost his nerve. No doubt he real- 
ized that the detective who had cap- 
tured him once would do so again. He 
left the country and returned to 
America, and later was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life for a cold-blooded 
murder. O’Brien died in prison. 

The Liverpool bank frauds is an- 
other case which occupies considerable 
space in the detective’s notebook. It 
began in the autumn of 1901, when a 
clerk, by the name Goudie, in the Bank 
of Liverpool, casually mentioned to a 
colleague that he was going out “for 
a few minutes.” 

“T'll be back presently,” he said, and 
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to prove it he did not trouble to take 
his hat off its peg. 

Goudie did not come back, and the 
bank’s auditor discovered that the clerk 
had stolen one hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds from the account of 
Mr. Hudson, a soap manufacturer. For 
a few weeks the clerk evaded arrest, 
but his hatless condition provided a 
clew which the police found of great 
value. He was located in a lodging 
house in Bootle, and captured. 

But meanwhile a London “end” to 
the story of gullibility and fraud had 
been discovered. 

Goudie had stolen the money to make 
a splurge on the turf. Certain book- 
makers and their kind, aided by several 
race-course sharps, had joined together 
to make use of their poor dupe. One 
day it was rumored in a quarter in 
London where bookmakers congregate 
that there was a Liverpool bank clerk 
who was betting in thousands of 
pounds. 

“We must have a share of this,” said 
the bookmakers, and they all journeyed 
to Liverpool, interviewed the wretched 
thief, and plainly told him that he must 
go on betting if he did not wish to be 
exposed. 

They offered to put as much as thirty 
thousand pounds on a single race for 
him—an impossible stake, as the veriest 
race-course tyro ought to know, but ap- 
parently Goudie did not. No honest 
bookmaker would accept such a sum, 
because if the horse won it would mean 
ruin for the layer. He could not pos- 
sibly pay such odds as thirty-three to 
one on a bet of thirty thousand pounds. 
But Goudie believed all that he was 
told, and handed over the money. 

Of course the horse did not win, and 
the money was divided among the 
confederates. Goudie was advised to 
try his luck again. 

“One win and you'll get every penny 
back,”’ said the tempters, and he fell 
again. 








But on this occasion a miracle hap- 
pened. The bank clerk wished to back 
a certain horse to win, and the stake 
he put up was twenty thousand pounds, 
The bet was accepted, and arrange- 
ments made for the animal not to win, 
but to the consternation of the conspir- 
ators it actually came in first, and as 
the odds were twenty-five to one 
Goudie was entitled to receive half a 
million of money! The confederates, 
however, soon regained their equanim- 
ity. 

“Tell him that his bet wasn’t in time, 
or that one of our clerks failed to in- 
form us about it. Any lie will do.” 
Goudie was not paid a penny, and the 
game was up. He dare not steal any 
more of the bank’s money. 

Frank Froest was quickly on the trail 
of the London swindlers. He swept 
aside difficulties, resisted all attempts 
to put him on the wrong scent, and ig- 
nored hints, appeals, bribes. 

One of the bookmakers caught a con- 
tinental steamer. Froest had a man 
waiting for him on the other side of 
the channel, but the conspirator com- 
mitted suicide by jumping into the sea. 
In London all the others had been safely 
gathered into the net, and once again 
Frank Froest had triumphed. 

The sentences were severe, Goudie 
being sent to prison for ten years. Well 
might Mr. Justice Bigham, now Vis- 
count Mersey, addressing Goudie, say: 
“T do not know whether to marvel more 
at the folly of your wickedness or the 
wickedness of your folly.” 

The clerk died in prison. It is doubt- 
ful if he was a criminal at heart, but 
there is no doubt that he was a fool. 

It was mainly due to Froest that the 
Bank of Liverpool recovered the greater 
portion of the stolen money. The de- 
tective ferreted out the various sources 
it had reached. It was not easy to 
achieve this, for the criminals, antici- 
pating inquiries, had taken precautions 
to cover up the tracks of their plunder. 
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It was distributed among various 
banks, English and foreign ; it was con- 
cealed in the most out-of-the-way cor- 
ners, and some of it was in the keeping 
of a music hall artiste who had not 
known its tainted origin. The detec- 
tive went everywhere, and if “findings” 
had been “keepings” he would have 
been entitled to a fortune. 

The robbery of the Townshend-Bur- 
den jewels, valued at twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds, was another mystery 
which Frank Froest cleared up. Jewel 
robberies run much on the same lines, 
and the person first suspected is gen- 
erally the thief. 

In this case, however, there were 
more than ordinary difficulties. Froest 
realized that he was up against a jewel 
theft for which there were few prece- 
dents. He soon suspected that the 
thieves had received valuable aid from 
the inside, and he began to make in- 
quiries about the servants. It was then 
that he altered his opinion. 

The burglary had been committed en- 
tirely from the inside and was not the 
work of professionals. Once he had 
established this fact his task was light. 
Servants are, as a rule, most honest. 
If they stoop to theft it is because they 
are tempted from the outside. 

In this particular instance there were 
two dishonest servants, and they had 
managed the robbery on their own. 
Froest, having gathered the necessary 
evidence, arrested them, and they got 
ten years’ penal servitude each for their 
crime. 

During the South African War, when 
Scotland Yard had a_ tremendous 
amount of political as well as criminal 
work on hand—as it has to-day—a tele- 
gram was received from the police in 
South Africa containing the three 
words, “Watch steamship Scott.” That 
was all, and nothing was known at “the 
Yard” as to why they should pay par- 
ticular attention to the steamer in ques- 
tion. 




















But evidently their South African 
colleagues needed assistance, and Frank 
Froest was sent down to Southampton 
with another detective to await the ar- 
rival of the steamship Scoit. 

At the earliest possible moment the 
two detectives went on board and had 
a look around. There was not much to 
go upon, as the telegram had not been 
supplemented by later and more detailed 
information. But Froest realized that 
there was at least one individual on 
that ship who ought to be arrested, and 
he resolved to get him. 

His attention had been attracted by 
a dark-visaged man who was wearing 
a wig, and he followed him about un- 
obtrusively. The passenger had a brief 
interview with the purser, from whom 
he received a small package, and then 
proceeded to the gangway. He was 
about to step off the liner when [roest 
suddenly snatched the package out of 
his hand. The astounded traveler 
wheeled round on him in a fury. 

“Who are yott?” he demanded 
hoarsely. “How dare you commit such 
an outrage? I will have you punished 
for this.” 

“T am Detective Inspector Froest, of 
Scotland Yard,” said the officer, with 
perfect good humor. “Here is my 
card. Perhaps now you realize that 
I am not acting without good reason.” 

“IT know nothing except that you are 
an insolent scoundrel,” said the infuri- 
ated man, beside himself with rage. 
But Frank Froest’s temper has never 
been easy to ruffle. 

“Come, come,” he said genially. “TI 
must know what is in this package.” 

“They are diamonds,” was the curt 
answer, “and they belong to me. Now 
hand them over and clear off.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t do that,” said the 
detective calmly. “At any rate not be- 


fore [ have made a few inquiries. I'd 
like to be convificed that they are actu- 
ally your property, and so I intend to 
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take them to Scotland Yard. If you 
wish to claim them you must call there.” 

“I insist upon being given my own 
property,” said the passenger, making 
a last desperate effort. By now the de- 
tective could see that his man was be- 
coming uneasy. His eyes told their 
own story of fear. 

“Where is your receipt for them and 
your permit to take them out of South 
Africa?” said Froest. “Unless I can 
see those papers the package goes to 
Scotland Yard.” 

The traveler explained that the pa- 
pers were in his baggage in the hold 
of the ship and would take considerable 
time to find. He swore that he would 
produce them later, but Froest was 
adamant. 

“You know my address,” he said, as 
they parted, and smiled again as the 
epithet “scoundrel” was flung at him. 

It was mostly conjecture, of course. 
There was actually no charge against 
the man from South Africa, but in the 
opinion of the detective his appearance 
and manner were highly suspicious. 

With the South African War in prog- 
ress the political department at Scot- 
land Yard had to deal with many 
strange, persons and things, and there 
may have been an idea at the back of 
the detective’s brain that the package 
of diamonds had something to do with 
the Boer secret service. 

The two detectives and the South 
African traveled by the same train to 
London, and all three in different com- 
partments. The other detective’s duty 
was to shadow the new arrival while 
Froest was to deliver the package at 
Scotland Yard and report. 

The train journey did not lessen the 
South African’s sense of virtuous in- 
dignation. He went to a hotel and told 
the story of the “outrage” to the sym- 
pathetic manager, who listened atten- 
tively. 

“This is 


” 


the scoundrel’s card, sir, 
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the traveler concluded, handing it to 
the hotel official. As soon as the latter 
read the name he hastened to reassure 
the indignant guest. 

“Oh, Mr. Froest!” he exclaimed. 
“He’s all right. He'll treat you fairly. 
You couldn’t be in the hands of a bet- 
ter man. Just you go to Scotland Yard 
and explain. Mr, Froest will give you 
back your packages without any further 
delay. He’s the fairest detective in the 
world, You'll like him when you know 
him.” 

“T don’t want to know him,” said 
the South African, with a scowl. “I 
want my diamonds. but I'll take your 
advice and ca"! at Scotland Yard.” 

A cab was procured, and the “vic- 
tim” ordered the driver to take him to 
the headquarters of the detective serv- 
ice. The cab bowled along, and, no 
doubt, the fare spent the time compos- 
ing a few cutting phrases for the bene- 
fit of the “blundering detective.” But 
somehow the nearer the vehicle got to 
the Yard the less inclined the man felt 
to put his head into the lion’s mouth. 

Scotland Yard bristles with dangers 
for the evildoer. There are so many 
astute officers there who have remark- 
able memories for faces that it is best 
to give them all the room you can afford 
if you have a guilty conscience. Indig- 
nation produced sufficient artificial 
courage for the South African to re- 
main in the cab until it pulled up at the 
Yard. Then it evaporated, and, throw- 
ing a coin to the cabman, he bolted as 
if for his life. 

The diamonds remained unclaimed, 
and Frank Froest spent many days on 
the mystery. It resulted in the arrest 
of the man with the wig. He had de- 
clared that he wished to have nothing 
further to do with Mr. Froest, but they 
were destined to make a long voyage 
together. 

The 





South African authorities 


wanted the man on a charge of smug- 
gling diamonds out of that country, and 
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when his removal to South Africa was 
ordered it was Froest who acted as his 
“companion” from port to port, and 
who gave evidence at his trial. The 
traveler was given a long sentence. 

A party of sailors went ashort, got 
intoxicated, and on their return became 
hilarious. They seized one of their 
number—not the most popular man 
among them—and playfully hauled 
him on board another vessel by means 
of a rope. When he was dragged on 
deck it was found that the rope had 
slipped from his body and was tight 
around the sailor’s neck. They laid 
him on the deck and tried to revive 
him, but he was dead, and the seaman 
responsible was arrested and charged 
with murder. The only hope he had 
was that the jury might bring in a ver- 
dict of manslaughter, as none of them 
had been sober at the time of their 
companion’s death. 

Frank Froest inquired into the case 
on behalf of the police. He was not 
out for any one’s scalp, as many might 
have been. If he was convinced that 
murder had been committed he would 
have shown the murderer no mercy, 
but, as usual, he went into the matter 
with an open mind. A comprehensive 
examination of the dead man’s body 
led him to make a statement which must 
have sounded absurd. 

“T don’t think that man was alive 
when the rope was placed around him,” 
he said thoughtfully. “I have been 
told that after a lot of drink he began 
to eat biscuits. You will find that he 
was choked by them. The accused sea- 
man tells me that when his companion 
dropped in the street they thought he 
was only drunk, and when he refused 
to move an inch they came to the con- 
clusion that he was helplessly drunk. 
They carried him to the dock, and 
there fastened the rope around him. 
Their idea was to put him on the wrong 
vessel and have him carried out to sea. 
It was just a practical joke,” the detec- 














tive added, “and none of them suspected 
that the object of it was already 
dead.” 

Of course, the opinion of such an 
authority had to be treated seriously. 
It was just as well, for the post-mortem 
examination by the doctor confirmed 
Mr. Froest’s theory in every respect, 
and the incarcerated seaman was im- 
mediately released from prison. 

In writing an account of ex-Super- 
intendent Froest’s career the difficulty 
is not so much to find interesting cases 
he has been connected with as to know 
what to leave out. From the day he 
was appointed to succeed Superintend- 
ent Melville down to his retirement in 
November, 1912, he was the guiding 
spirit in all the big criminal prosecu- 
tions. When he served under Super- 
intendent Melville as a chief inspector 
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he was never idle. Thus he was con- 
cerned in thousands of remarkable 
criminal cases. 

On his retirement Mr. Froest gave 
up his home in London, and retired to 
a well-known seaside resort. He was 
promptly made a magistrate, as he had 
nothing to do but to improve his golf, 
and it was thought that the magisterial 


bench would not interfere too much 
with his game. He is still in the prime 
of life, and retains much of his 


strength; during the great war the au- 
thorities were glad to avail themselves 
of his help and advice. But it is as the 
man who helped to make Scotland 
Yard famous while he earned a great 
name for himself as a detective of origi- 
nality and resource that Frank C. Fro- 
est, M.V.O., J.P., will go down to pos- 
terity. 











POLICE LOCK UP DOG 


WHEN Mrs. Laurie Bryant met Edward Silver leading an English bulldog 

on a New York street one evening not long ago she promptly claimed the 

dog as hers and tried to persuade Silver against his will to give it up to her. 

He refused, and man, woman, and dog were escorted to a police station by a 
patrolman who had hurried to the scene of the altercation. 

Each claimant of the animal emphatically declared that the other was not 


the rightful owner. 


Mrs. Bryant said her dog had been stolen by two men a 


few weeks before, and Silver explained that he had bought the pet for five dol- 


lars from a stranger. 


No agreement being reached by the disputants, the officer at the police 
station desk took matters into his own hands and put the dog in a cell until a 
magistrate should determine who had the better claim to it. 
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CONVICTS PROTEST AGAINST PRISON CONDITIONS 


IGHTY inmates of the penitentiary on Harts Island, New York, recently 
signed a twelve-page “round robin” protesting to the mayor of that city 


against conditions in the institution. 


Charges were made by the signers of the 





petition that prisoners were placed in punishment cells on bread and water for ten 
consecutive days for trivial infractions of prison rules, and that employees of the 
department of correction were receiving part of the food which by law should be 
consumed only by the penitentiary’s inmates. The prisoners said that the food 
served them was not of good quality and did not give sufficient nutriment to men 
doing hard physical work, 
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% Derek Vane 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
HEN he finds the body of Basil Monck, his employer, in the den at Willow Cottage, and dis- 
covers that the revolver with which the man was shot is missing, Johnson, a servant, reports 
the death to the village authorities, and immediately stories begin to circulate about those who 


disliked the dead man. 


On the nigh* of the tragedy Reginald Carruthers went to Willow Cottage to remonstrate with 


Monck about the latter's attentions to Lilah 
Monck appeared in answer to his summons. 
to his rival, asking for an appointment. 


Blake, Carruthers’ 
After waiting some 
Next day, realizing that be may be suspected of the 


fiancée, but neither Johnson nor 


time he went home and wrote 


crime, he tried to recover the letter, but it had disappeared, 
Upon telling his fiancée of his nocturnal visit to Willow Cottage she makes him promise not 


to reveal that he had been there. 


theless promises to marry Carruthers within three months. 


She admits that she had been fascinated by Monck, but 


never- 
She tells him that Monck had been 


married, but separated from his wife, a Boston writer, known as Mrs. Irma Lessing. 
Mrs. Monck, mother of the victim, offers a reward for the discovery of his murderer, and en- 


gages Johnson, who has entered Carruthers’ employ, to act as a spy for her. 


She also calls upon 


Lilah Blake, distressing the girl by her vengeful spirit. 


Lilah's father, an amateur detective, 
wife, among the suspects. 


CHAPTER NXIII. 


AN ANONYMOUS LETTER 


R. and Mrs. Fenchurch had 
| returned from their honey- 
moon and were established in 
a little house in Boston. Rich- 
ard had suggested an apartment, as be- 
ing more easy to leave, but Irma had 
negatived the idea at once—she had 
had enough of apartments. ‘‘There’s 
no privacy; you're never to yourself,” 
she said. “Somebody’s always in the 
hall, or on the stairs, or somewhere.” 
“But what does that matter?” he had 
asked with an indulgent laugh. “We 
don’t want to hide; we’ve done nothing 
to be ashamed of. I’m rather fond of 
my fellow creatures. And it’s so nice 
to be able to lock up and go away.” 
“Well,” she replied, laughing, too, 
“you can do that anywhere. But my 
idea of a home isn’t a place that you’re 
always wanting to leave. I’m rather 


places Richard 


Fenchurch, who marries Monck’s former 


like a cat—I like my own chimney cor- 
ner.” 

So a house had been taken and fur- 
nished and now Peggy, Fenchurch’s 
sister, was staying with them as their 
first visitor, She had felt a little hurt 
at being kept in the dark about the wed- 
ding, and was naturally inclined to 
blame Irma more than her-brother for 
what had seemed rather unkind treat- 
ment, but she had forgiven her now. 
She couldn’t help it; Irma had taken 
so much trouble to win her over. After 
all, Richard was happy, and that was 
the principal thing. Peggy was not self- 
ish, and the fact that she had lost her 
home by her brother’s marriage did 
not turn her against Irma. Mrs, Car- 
ruthers was very fond of her, and she 
was going to her on a long visit when 
she returned to Ferrybridge. 

“You must live with us,” both Irma 
and Richard had said; but Peggy had 
shaken her head with determination. 














She was a young person with a will of 
her own and plenty of common sense. 

“No, thank you,” she said. “I don’t 
care about being the third person, who 
is always in the way. It’s very sweet 
of you to ask me, but I can’t accept the 
sacrifice. I’ve enough to live on, and 
if I hadn’t I could work.” 

“But you’re too young to be left 
alone,” Irma said doubtfully. She felt 
bound to try to persuade Peggy if pos- 
sible, but at the same time she did want 
Dick to herself. It was so new to her 
to have such companionship. She 
loved to hear him whistling about the 
house, to have him call out for her when 
he came in, to know that she was the 
pivot on which his life turned. They 
had found each other, and the rest of 
the world didn’t matter very much. 

“I’m twenty-two,” Peggy said, “a 
good age nowadays, and | know my 
way about. I haven’t been kept in a 
glass case. I was brought up on the 
‘read - and - write - and-speak-the-truth- 
and-pull-up-your-stockings plan,’ so I’m 
fairly hardy. I don’t mind telling you 
that I consider myself more worldly 
wise than Dick.” 

“Oh, he’s only an overgrown boy,” 
Dick’s wife said with a tender smile; 
“he’s never had to rough it, or meet 
the world except on friendly terms. I 
feel very old in comparison sometimes.” 

“I suppose we do grow up more 
quickly. It seems a pity. But I think 
you'd find that there’s good stuff in 
Dick if he were ever put to the test. 
He may take things rather easily in 
an ordinary way, but he’s not weak.” 

Richard himself was much exercised 
in his mind as to what he should do to 
make some money. Now that he was 
married and his income had been re- 
duced it was advisable—if not abso- 
lutely necessary—that he should do 
somethihg, 

“TI don’t know what the deuce I’m fit 
for,” he said with a comical expression 
of distress. “If we were living in the 
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country I might be a constable or justice 
of the peace or something of that sort, 
but there’s nothing for me to do in 
Boston so far as I can see.” 

“You might get a secretaryship,” his 
sister suggested vaguely. 

“T might get the moon, but it’s not 
very likely. I’m no good at shorthand 
or typewriting or research work, and 
I know very little of politics.” 

Irma laughed. 

“It doesn’t sound very hopeful,” she 
said. “Never mind, Dick, we'll find 
you something. If necessary we'll in- 
vent a new profession which doesn’t re- 
quire any training. You're a nice, pre- 
sentable person, and there are still 
plenty of soft jobs in the world.” 

“You don’t think you could write as 
well in the country?” he said. “I might 
go in for poultry farming.” 

“Or some other refuge of the desti- 
tute, which always fails,’ she cried. 
“You’ve been reading something. You 
see a fortune in a chicken or a bee, 
and, from what I can gather, they are 
two of the most disappointing things 
in the world. No chicken ever does 
what it is expected to do, any more than 
a bee gathers as much honey as it should 
if it paid any attention to statistics. 
As to writing in the country, I’m sorry, 
but it’s impossible. All my work has 
been done in Boston and I’m too old 
to change.” 

“J should have thought that nature 
would have inspired you.” 

“Should you? Well, it doesn’t. 
Mine is only a little talent and it wants 
a great deal of stimulus, nothing less 
than Boston. You see, I can’t draw on 
my own experience—except in one di- 
rection—and it’s only the happy people, 
who are in the minority, who want un- 
happy stories.” 

His hand touched her caressingly, and 
she looked up and smiled. It was 
enough; the little cloud vanished. He 
could always disperse her fears. Every 
day the past drifted a little farther 
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away. It was only at night, in her 
dreams, that it came close, frightening 
her sometimes, because it pretended to 
be the present. 

“Very soon,” she said, “I shan’t be 
able to write anything but ridiculously 
happy stories, where everybody gets 
what they want, and even the villain 
is allowed to live and repent. If you 
want me to distinguish myself, Dick, 
don’t make me too well satisfied. There 
must be a crumpled rose leaf some- 
where.” 

“T have an idea,” Peggy interjected, 
thinking that the conversation was get- 
ting too sentimental. “Why shouldn’t 
Dick set up as a private investigator— 
that sounds much more distinguished 
than detective—and solve problems that 
puzzle the police? There’s a reward of 
two thousand dollars staring him in the 
face now, waiting to be claimed.” 

“Don’t joke about that, Peggy, dear.” 
Peggy stopped, aghast. 

“Oh! I’m so sorry! I forgot,” she 
exclaimed. “How horrid of me! I 
never can remember. It seems so im- 
possible, I can’t realize it.” 

“J can’t help hoping that it never 
will be claimed,” Irma said gravely. 
“T should like it all to die out and be 
forgotten. Are—are they forgetting in 
Ferrybridge ?” 

Now the subject had been broached 
she could not leave it alone. She was 
too closely connected with the tragedy 
to be able to forget. It had a natural, 
if unhealthy, fascination for her; she 
wanted to know everything there was 
to be known, though she might shudder 
at the knowledge. 

“Has it blown 
Peggy. 

“More or less. I don’t think people 
talk of it much now unless something 
happens to bring it up. But it seems 
dreadful that such a thing can happen 
and leave no trace—that, in a little 
while, everything should be as it was 
before.” 








over?” she asked 
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“T don’t think it has come to that— 
yet. As long as his mother lives there 
will be one person who remembers, who 
won’t let it rest.” 

“T didn’t think of her. One has heard 
so little about her, she has kept so in 
the background, that I suppose she has 
been overlooked. It must have been 
dreadful for her.” 

“Terrible. At her age one doesn’t 
even pretend to get over such a thing; 
the wound never ‘heals.” 

“T suppose,” Dick said, “that you 
haven’t seen her for some time?” He 
would not have started the conversa- 
tion; he avoided any reference to the 
past; but as it had come up by accident 
he put the question before the subject 
was dropped. 

“No, not since before our marriage. 
Of course she didn’t approve of it, and 
there was no use in meeting. It only 
made us both bitter. We have never 
had much to do with each other. It 
is hard on her, no doubt, that she should 
be the only one to grieve, but I had 
grieved so long. I had no tears left— 
even for myself. 

“But we won't talk about it. Tell 
me some Ferrybridge news. We heard 
that Miss Blake is going to be married 
soon. I am very glad.” 

“Are you? Why? I didn’t know 
you knew her,” Peggy said a little curi- 
ously. 

“T don’t—hardly. We met once; 
that was all; but I took an interest in 
her. She is a lovely girl. I was glad 
to hear that it was settled. 1 hope 
she will be happy.” 

“It will be her own fault if she is 
not,” Peggy declared a little warmly. 
“She will have everything to make her 
80," 

“Are you great friends? Do 
like her?” 2 

“No and yes. I like her well enough, 
though she always makes me feel that 
I am a very commonplace person, rather 
rough and sadly lacking in the little 
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graces and refinements that give her 
such a delightful finish. I suppose we 
are rather a contrast. But,” she added 
generously, “she’s as pretty as a picture, 
and I don’t wonder that Reggie adores 
her.” 

“He seems a nice fellow. He came 
to see us the other day. Dick thinks a 
lot of him; don’t you, Dick?” 

“Of course I do. He’s a fine chap. 
Miss Blake is a lucky young woman. 
Are you going to be_ bridesmaid, 
Peggy?” 

“No; certainly not,” she said a little 
sharply. “I’m not one of Lilah’s 
friends; not much more than an ac- 
quaintance. Of course, we’ve seen a 
good deal of each other, but that was 
more by chance than anything else. We 
haven’t much in common.” 

“Except youth and good 
Irma said pleasantly. 

Peggy’s face changed. 

“You're making fun of me,” she 
said. “If you’ve seen Lilah Blake you 
know that. She’s a beauty; I’m not 
even pretty. I’m what people call a 
nice, bright girl. You know what that 
means.” 

Irma looked up in some surprise at 
being taken so seriously, but the touch 
of bitterness in the girl’s voice kept 
her silent. She wondered what it 
meant. 

“You'll think me a very disagreeable 
creature,” Peggy went on with a half 
laugh; “but perfection is always a little 
trying, you know, and Lilah, in her way, 
is perfect. If I could find a flaw per- 
haps I should like her better.” 

“T can’t say I agree with you,” Dick 
chimed in. “I admire Miss Blake, of 
course, but she isn’t my sort. She 
doesn’t seem the sort of person for 
everyday use. A little too cold and 
stately and stand-offish, perhaps. I 
don’t pretend to understand her. She’d 
got the best chap in the world, and look 
how she treated him!” 

“But that’s all over and done with,” 


looks,” 
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Irma said gently after a moment. “We 
all make mistakes.” It was curious how 
the forbidden topic obtruded itself. 
“Mr. Carruthers looked in radiant spir- 
its the other day; he’s evidently happy 
enough.” 

“Well, I hope it’ll be a lesson to her,” 
Richard said. “You wouldn’t have 
thought it, she looks so calm and su- 
perior; but there’s no doubt she lost 
her head for a time.” Then he remem- 
bered that the man for whom she had 
lost her head had been Irma’s husband 
and he stopped abruptly. 

“I must go and write some letters,’ 
he said, and went off in rather a hurry. 

He hated to think of Basil Monck 
in his relation to Irma ; he hated to think 
that she had ever been his wife. The 
anger and bitterness that had seethed 
within him ever since he had heard 
her story had not been appeased by 
Monck’s death. His resentment flamed 
up as fiercely as ever when his thoughts 
went back, but he was wise enough not 
to let them stray as a rule. 

“How does Miss Blake look?” Irma 
asked when he had left the room. “Is 
she quite contented—quite happy, do 
you think?” 

“She looks happier than she has 
for a long while. 1 think she is really 
fond of Reggie. I used to doubt it at 
one time. I couldn’t help resenting it 
—all his friends did—though he never 
complained, never said a word. He 
wouldn’t; he’s too loyal.” 

“Perhaps,” Irma replied, in a low 
tone, “there was some excuse for her. 
I can’t talk about it, but perhaps I 
understand better than anybody else. 
You mustn’t be hard on her, Peggy.” 

“T don’t want to be, though Reggie’s 
my friend. I’ve known him nearly all 
my life, you see; I know how good he 
When anybody wins a prize and 
doesn’t seem to know it, you feel rather 
annoyed, don’t you?” 

Irma nodded. She understood a lit- 
tle more than Peggy had told her or 


is. 
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than, perhaps, she knew herself. It 
was a pity. But when she remembered 
Lilah’s face—the tragedy of it—as she 
had seen it that night in the garden 
she could not help being glad that she 
had come out safe after all. Somehow, 
it was more than she had expected. 

As Dick passed through the hall to 
his own den he saw a letter for him 
lying on the hall table and picked it up. 
It had just come. He «carried it on 
without opening it. It did not look 
very interesting; he did not know the 
writing. The den was a small room 
in a state of chronic disorder, inhabited 
by golf clubs, tennis rackets, pipe racks, 
sporting prints, and other evidence of 
the tastes of the owner. Dick cleared 
a chair and sat down. First he filled his 
pipe, then he opened his letter. 

He looked at it indifferently. What 
was it all about? He looked again, 
more attentively and his brows met in 
a frown. For what would have seemed 
a long time to anybody watching him 
he stared at the sheet of paper without 
moving. It only contained a few lines, 
and he must have tead them over and 
over again. It was written in a small, 
neat handwriting, as though each let- 
ter had been carefully formed, and the 
contents were as follows: 

All sin is dogged, and, though that which 
follows may lag, it never loses the track. 
Basil Monck’s murder will not go unavenged. 

That was all; no signature, no ad- 
dress, nothing that could give an idea 
as to who the writer was. Dick stared 
in blank amazement. What did it 
mean? Who could have sent it? He 
was still staring and wondering when 
the door opened and Irma came in. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Dick? 
What have you got there?” she cried. 
“You look as though you couldn’t make 
it out.” She spoke with a half laugh. 

“T can’t,” he said, looking up. “It’s 
a puzzle. I don’t understand in the 
least what it means.” 

“Let me look,” she said, coming be- 


hind him. If he had had time to think 
he would probably have kept it from 
her, but she had glanced over his shoul- 
der and read what was written before 
he could stop her. 

Her face changed pitifully. 

“Dick! Oh, Dick!’ she cried. 

“Why, Irma, what is it? There’s 
nothing to be frightened about. What's 
the matter? What are you afraid of?” 
He pulled her down into the chair, 
holding her close to him. “Why, you’re 
trembling all over. I had no idea I had 
married such a bundle of nerves.” 

“We've had such a short time,” she 
said in a choked voice. ‘We've been 
so happy. I’ve felt sometimes that it 
couldn’t last—that it was too good to 
be true.” 

“What nonsense! What is going to 
happen, do you think? Who pays any 
attention to anonymous letters? I’m 
surprised you should be so upset about 
it. You shouldn’t have seen it if I had 
had any idea you would take it like 
that.” 

“It seems like fate,’ she said half 
hysterically. “I can’t get away from 
him; he follows me even from the 
grave. I bring bad luck on everybody. 
I’ve brought it on you. You ought 
never to have had anything to do with 
me.” 

“Why, Irma, I can’t believe it’s you 
talking like that. You’ve been so brave 
through all your troubles, and now 
when you’ve got me to look after you, 
you break down. It isn’t very flatter- 
ing to me,” he said with comical re- 
proach. 

“Oh, Dick, don’t you see it means 
trouble? Somebody’s watching you. 
It’s hateful to be watched and followed 
like that. You don’t know what they 
may do—what they may find out.” 

His arm loosened; he looked at her 
a little sternly. 

“Do you know what you're talking 
about?” he said. “I don’t understand 
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What harm could a hundred such 


> 


you. 
letters do me?’ 
She clung to his arm and lifted her 
white face to his. 
“Don’t be angry,” she pleaded. “I 


can’t help being upset. It’s so strange 
it frightens me. Why should anybody 
send such a letter to you? What does 
it mean?” 

“T know no more than you do. But 
I am not going to bother about it. I 
wish I had burned it at once.” 

“No, don’t do that. It’s too valuable, 
too important. You must be careful. 
Don’t do anything in a hurry.” 

“Why do you make so much of it? 
It’s unpleasant, of course—all anony- 
mous letters are—but why do you at- 
tach so much importance to it? It’s 
beneath contempt, to my _ thinking.” 
Perhaps he spoke more lightly than he 
felt, seeing the effect it had had on her. 

“Tt’s not contemptible, so much as 
terrible, to my thinking,” she replied. 
“It shows one thing very clearly—that 
you must have an enemy, a _ secret 
enemy ; and there’s nothing contemptible 
in that. Somebody who is watching to 
do you harm, who does not hesitate to 
insinuate the vilest things.” 

He did not answer. To his first 
feeling of astonishment and anger suc- 
ceeded another that affected him more 
unpleasantly. 

“Who could have sent it?” she said. 
“Can you think of anybody likely?” 

He shook his head. 

“I didn’t know I had an enemy in 
the world,” he answered a little heavily. 

The thought of that unseen, watch- 
ful presence trying to work him harm 
settled on him like a cloud. He could 
not emerge from it. The thing was so 
strange to him. He had always been 
popular, friends with everybody—ex- 
cept Basil Monck. Yes, of late he had 
certainly not been friends with him, he 
thought with a twist of his lip. He got 
up and moved restlessly about the room. 

“There’s nothing here to guide you,” 
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Irma said, when she had examined the 
letter carefully, “It’s just a round, 
schoolboy handwriting, and looks as if 
it had been adopted as a disguise. Look 


how careiully the letters are made! 
And the envelope tells you nothing, 
either. Boston is the post mark. Per- 


haps the police will be able to make 
something out of it.” 

“The police? I shall not ask them.” 

“Not ask them?’ Irma echoed in 
astonishment. “Why? What do you 
mean? You surely won’t let it rest 
where it is? You must do something.” 

“T don’t think I shall,” 

“But you must, Dick, for my sake— 
for your own. I can’t bear to think of 
that hand in the dark. I want it 
dragged to the light. I want to know 
the worst.” 

“T don’t think I shall do anything,” 
he repeated obstinately. 

“But somebody else will if you don’t. 
They won’t stop at that; it isn’t likely. 
Are we to live with that sword sus- 
pended over our heads, not knowing 
what may happen any day, afraid of 
what every mail may bring? People, 
as a rule, don’t write one anonymous 
letter and no more.” 

“Tf no notice is taken, they'll soon get 
tired of writing.” 

“But why should you be insulted? 
How can you take it so calmly? It’s 
a disgraceful letter. It makes me angry 
to think of it.” She spoke with warmth 
and passion. His attitude irritated her 
excited nerves ; she would have had him 
furious and indignant instead of calm. 

“You seem to think I need defendin 
—to have my character cleared. 
don’t.” His tone was hard and cold. 

“Oh, Dick! it’s not that. Don’t be 
unkind. See what harm it’s doing al- 
ready; you’ve never spoken like that 
to me before. Of course I believe in 
you. It’s monstrous, incredible, that 
letter. But I can’t bear to have it hang- 
ing over us, unquestioned. My nerves 
are not very strong, I suppose; I’ve had 
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shouldn’t be satisfied if I didn’t. It 
must have cost her something to send 
for me.” 

So she went. 

She was shocked at the change she 


a good deal to try them.” He softened 
at once. 

“Poor littke woman! I’m sorry. But 
it seemed as if you couldn’t trust me. 
Don’t you see that just because the 
charge—if it is a charge—is so absurd 
we need not take any notice of it? Let 
them do their worst! I am really curi- 
ous to see what will happen next.” 

And from that she could not move 
him. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN UNPLEASANT PROPOSAL, 


[RMA was going to see old Mrs, 

Monck. She had not been since 
her marriage and probably would not 
have gone now, only she had had a lit- 
tle note from her, saying she had been 
ill and asking if she would come. 

“If you can spare a thought from 
your own happiness,” she had written, 
“come and see me. It may be the last 
time I shall ask you. I am getting very 
old.” 

Irma could not resist the appeal, 
though she had no desire to go. Quite 
the reverse. She did not know why 
she was wanted, what good she could 
do. Mrs. Monck had never liked her. 
At first she had been jealous of her; 
later she had blamed her because the 
marriage with her son was not a suc- 
cess. 

The interview was hardly likely to 
be a pleasant one in any circumstances ; 
probably it would be painful. Mrs. 
Monck would be sure to speak of her 
son; she would have no consideration 
for Irma’s feelings. The past would 
be raked up, Irma felt sure, and the 
terrible mystery of his death discussed 
again. Mrs. Monck was probably furi- 
ous that nothing had been discovered 
yet. 

“T won't tell Dick,’ Irma said to 
herself. “He wouldn't like it; he might 
refuse to let me go. And I must. She’s 
got nobody else. She may want some- 


thing done. I hate going, but I 


sfound. The proud, erect, handsome 
old woman was bent and shrunken; she 
had wasted away to skin and bone. It 
was only her indomitable spirit that 
kept her up and about. She looked 
like a death’s-head, only the eyes were 
almost terribly alive. They glittered 
in the pinched white face, as keen and 
piercing as of old, but with something 
uncanny now in their depths. Irma 
wondered if trouble could have affected 
that strong brain. She was touched 
with pity, though at the same time she 
shuddered with something like repul- 
sion. 

“So you have come,” Mrs. 
said, as she touched her hand. 
more than I expected.” 

“T thought you must want somebody 
rather badly to send for me,” Irma an- 
swered. 

The old woman chuckled. 

“That shows spirit, my dear. It’s a 
pity you didn’t have more of it years 
ago; you would have got on better. We 
may do our best to get people down 
in the dust, but we don’t think much of 
them when they are there. Well, how 
does the new household progress? Are 
you happy?” 

“Quite, thank you. But I don’t sup- 
pose you sent for me to talk about my 
happiness. What can I do for you?” 

“You are in a hurry to be gone. No- 
body wants to stay with old age and 
misery. It’s a selfish world. I sit here 
alone day after day, thinking—thinking. 
I had plenty of friends and acquaint- 
ances, as you know, but they’ve all 
dropped away. I don’t want to see 
them, and they don’t want to see me. 
They call occasionally to inquire how 
I am, for decency’s sake, but that’s 
all. I’ve developed into a tiresome old 
woman with a mania; that’s what they 
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I know as well as if I heard 





say. 

them.” 
“It’s not good for you to shut your- 

self up so much,” 
“No, I suppose not. 


That’s a very 
~ sensible remark.” Irma moved uneasily 
under the fixed gaze of the mocking 
eyes. She did not know what to say. 
What was she expected to say or do? 
\hy was she wanted? 

“You wonder why I sent for you? 
I don’t quite know myself. I haven't 
seen anybody for weeks. It was strange 
I should take a fancy to see you. Per- 
haps I was afraid of losing my powers 
of speech. I talk so little nowadays; 
there’s nothing to say and nobody to 
say it to. I’m always thinking of the 
one thing, and people are tired of it. 
You can guess to what I refer?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And you don’t want to hear about 
it any more than they do. Of course 
not. It’s quite natural. We all avoid 
the unpleasant. I probably should if 
I could myself.” 

“T can do no good.” 

“I wonder. That’s why I sent for 
you. You wouldn’t help me, I know, 
from love; but can’t I get you any 
other way? You're a clever woman; I 
should be glad of your assistance.” 


“What could I do? What do you 
mean ?” 
“It wants somebody younger and 


stronger than I am, somebody who can 
go out and about, mix with people as 
one of themselves, hear them talk, 
watch and listen for a clew, have no 
scruples, show no mercy, be as relent- 
less as hate, as remorseless as death.” 
The sunken eyes flared up with passion, 
What hate was there! what malevo- 
lence! Irma shuddered as she looked. 

“I don’t understand,” she said again. 
“What do you want?” 

“You are not rich. 1 would pay you 
well. Money is no object to me now. 
After all, you were his wife; you loved 
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him once; you are the most natural 
person to help.” 

“Do you forget that I am another 
man’s wife now, that I was thankful 
to cut myself off from him and all that 
belonged to him? You force me to say 
these things.” 

“I forget nothing.” 

“Are you offering me money to turn 
detective, trying to bribe me to help 
you in your schemes of vengeance? Do 
you know me as little as that? I 
wouldn’t have listened at all, only you 
are old and unhappy, and I am sorry 
for you.” 

“That is kind of you.” 

“Why not let sleeping dogs lie? How 
do you know what you may find? You 
and I know what Basil was. Oh, yes, 
you know as well as I do, though the 
knowledge didn’t eat into your heart 
as it did into mine. He was a false 
lover, a faithless friend, a man with- 
out honor or principles. Isn’t it more 
than likely that, terrible though his 
death was, it had been earned—it was 
deserved ?”’ 

“How dare you say such things!” 

“You forced it from me. He had 
led a wild, reckless life, careless what 
enemies he made. He wasn’t a coward. 
What wonder if retribution overtook 
him at last? He had had a long in- 


ning, considering all things. Why not 
let it rest? There is no slur on his name 
now. People are sorry for him. If 


you found out the truth he might not 
fare as well.” 

“You said,” the old woman replied 
slowly, “that he was a false lover and 
a faithless friend. Of whom, or what, 
were you thinking?” 

“Of nobody in particular. I 
speaking generally.” 

“T can't help thinking you had some- 
hody in your mind. ‘You have been 
mixed up with Ferrybridge of late and 
you must have heard your husband 
talk.”’ 

“My 


was 


husband never speaks of the 











past if it can be avoided, any more 
than I do. Besides, the subject has 
almost dropped out of notice now.” 

“It will never die—never be forgot- 
ten while I live,’ Mrs. Monck cried 
with sudden fierceness. “I’ve money 
enough to keep it alive, to keep the 
best brains working. We gather a lit- 
tle here, a little there, trifles light as 
thistledown, but, put all together, 
strong enough to make a halter some 
day, perhaps, for a man’s neck.” 

“Don’t!” Irma said sharply. . “It’s 
horrible. I can’t bear to hear you.” 

“You're too sensitive, my dear. You 
wouldn’t make a good detective, I can 
see. Still I’m sorry you won't help 
me. You might as well earn the re- 
ward as anybody else; it’s sure to be 
earned some day.” 

“I wouldn’t have it,” Irma declared 
passionately. “Do you think I would 
touch it—blood money!” 

“Money for finding your husband’s 
murderer.” 

“Not my husband for years, but my 
worst enemy. The man who stood be- 
tween me and love and happiness and 
all that makes life anything but a pen- 
. ance.” ° 

“You speak bitterly. According to 
that, you and your present husband had 
more reason to hate my son than any- 
body else; you had more reason to 
wish him out of the way.” 

“That’s true. Why should I deny 
it?’ Irma was incensed and did not 
pause to choose her words. Mrs. 
Monck generally succeeded in making 
her lose her self-control, and she had 
not failed this time. 

“Weli, it’s rather a rash thing to say. 
It’s just as well only I heard you.” 

For a moment Irma looked at her 
without understanding. Then she 
laughed contemptuously. 

“T see what you mean,” she said; “but 
it’s not worth answering. Somehow, 


that way out never struck me, though 


\ 
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it would not have been much wonder 
if it had.” 

There was no reply, and Irma got up. 

“I am sorry I came,” she said; “it 
has done more harm than good. You 
goaded me on until I said more than 
I meant. I wonder why you did it. 
I suppose you hate me so much that 
you can’t help yourself. Or is it only 
that you are angry and bitter with all 
the world? In either case, don’t send 
for me again; it would be no use.” 

Irma went a roundabout way home. 
She wanted time to think, to calm down 
before she met Richard. How angry 
he would be if he knew! But she did 
not mean to tell him. Her going had 
been a mistake, and she would say noth- 
ing about it to anybody. What a ter- 
rible old woman Mrs. Monck was, so 
cruel and vindictive! Irma could not 
understand even now why she had sent 
for her. Had it been only to torment 
her? It seemed like it. She was so 
unhappy herself that she grudged any 
happiness to others, particularly to her, 
her dead son’s widow, who had found 
happiness through his death. 

Yes, that must be it. She was like 
some sorely wounded wild creature, 
striking out blindly in the darkness, 
And yet—Irma paused there in her 
communing—there had been some kind 
of method in her madness. 

Like a flash came the thought of the 
anonymous letter. 

Strange she had not thought of it be- 
fore in connection with Mrs. Monck. 
Who more likely to send it? She was 
in that state of mind when she must 
do something. Failing any real clew, 
she would strike out wildly, hoping that 
some chance blow might go home. Well, 
it was a relief to have found out the 
enemy and to know that it was no 
worse. Forewarned is forearmed. She 
would be on her guard now; she would 
not be caught again by any appeal to 
her pity or kindness. 

“But I wish I had had it out with 
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her,” she sdid, her eyes flashing. “TI 
might have put a stop to her acts 
against us. I shan’t have another chance. 
It might have been better to hear all 
she had to say; it’”—her lips tightening 
—“might have done us both good. But 
she was too clever. She had said all 
she meant to say. She prefers a thrust 
in the dark.” 

On the whole, perhaps, Mrs. Monck 
was better satisfied with the interview 
than Irma. As soon as she had gone 
she sent for Johnson, who was waiting 
downstairs. 

“T don’t know that I’ve discovered 
anything very new,” she said, “but my 
suspicions have been confirmed. It’s 
evident, I think, that Mr. [Fenchurch 
was a bitter enemy of my son; that 
he had more reason to hate him, to wish 
him out of the way, than anybody else 
in Ferrybridge. Don’t you agree with 
me?” she asked as Johnson looked du- 
bious. 

“Not altogether. Another man—Mr. 
Reginald Carruthers—had as good rea- 
son to hate Mr. Monck as anybody. 
The relations between them were very 
strained.” 

“But there’s no evidence against him, 
whereas there is against the other. You 
heard this Fenchurch and my son quar- 
reling the night before, you heard Fen- 
church use threats—I’ve never been 
able to understand,’ she broke off 
abruptly, “why you kept that all to 
yourself at the time, why you dide’t 
tell the police.” 

“Mr. Fenchurch is a very nice gen- 
tleman, and I didn’t want to get him 
into trouble. Besides, I didn’t attach 
any importance to it then.” 

She dismissed the explanation with 
a contemptuous gesture. — 

“You don’t choose to say,” she said. 
“You’re not so simple as all that or 
so soft-hearted. I suppose you were 
waiting to see how you could turn the 
knowledge to your own advantage. 
You not only heard them quarreling the 
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night before, but you saw Mr. Fen- 
church in the neighborhood of the cot- 
tage when you went out on the night 
my son was murdered.” 

“Yes, he was coming toward the cot- 
tage as I was going away from it,” he 
said. “I saw him, but he didn’t see 
me.” 

“T don’t quite see how you are going 
to explain your silence to the police. 
They will wonder why you haven't 
spoken before.” 

“T was naturally too much upset at 
the time to think connectedly,” he said. 
“It is only lately that my conscience 
has troubled me, that I have felt un- 
easy. Then I came to see you about it 
—being the person most concerned— 
and you told me it was my duty to tell 
the police. I didn’t want to make‘trou- 
ble; it might do me harm in my posi- 
tion.” 

She looked at him attentively. 

“T see,” she said: “at least, I think 
I do. In any case, it is to your inter- 
est to play straight with me, and I 
think I may trust you to be true to 
your own interests. What I am pay- 
ing you for your information does not 
concern anybody but you and me. It’s 
as well to keep it quiet. People might 
suspect your good faith.” 

“Then they would be wrong,” he 
said quietly. “I have only told you 
the truth. I am very sorry to say any- 
thing that might hurt Mr. Fenchurch. 
I would have spared him if I could. 
Of course, he may be able to account 
for his time that night—in which case 
what I saw and heard would go for 
nothing.” 

“You left the cottage soon after 
eight and returned at ten. So. what 
happened must have been done in that 
time.” 

He nodded his head in assent. 

“Unless,” she said, fixing her eyes 
on him and speaking very slowly, “un- 
less it were done before you left.” 

His glance met hers like the crossing 
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of swords; his figure stiffened. The 
silence was so intense that it seemed 
as though they held their breath. Then 
he laughed. But his face was still very 
white. 

“That is a pleasant suggestion,” he 
said. “I will not affect to misunder- 
stand it, but I can afford to laugh at 
it. My long service and my devotion 
to your son speak for themselves.” 

“IT don’t know that I meant to be 
taken so seriously,” she said half apolo- 
getically. “I see no reason why you 
should have done it. If the police could 
have found any cause for suspicion 
against you, no doubt you would have 
known of it long ago, as you were—so 
far as can be discovered at present— 
the last person to see him alive.” 

“Yes, that is true,” he said. “I had 
thought of that myself.” 

“T don’t know why I said it; I can’t 
afford to quarrel with you. It was 
only a passing thought. My mind is in 
such a state that I’m ready to suspect 
all the world. Don’t think any more 
about it.” 

He inclined his head in silence. 

“T must do you the justice to say that 
my son told me more than once that 
you were the best man he had ever had, 
that he had never been so well looked 
after. He said you could turn your 
hand to anything.” 

“Mr. Monck always appreciated my 
services,” he said. 

It was noticeable that though he spoke 
quite respectfully he had dropped the 
tone and manner of a servant. They 
stood on a different footing. 

“Well, that’s all, I think,” she said 
after a minute or two. “You are going 
to see the police now? I suppose you 





will ask them not to make your name 
public at present if they can help it. 
It might make it unpleasant for you at 
Ferrybridge.” 

“Yes, I hope I shall be able to keep 
things quiet for a time.” 

“Of course, if he’s arrested you'll be 
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wanted at the trial; you'll have to give 
evidence. But perhaps it won’t matter 
as much then; you’ll be free and in- 
dependent. By the way, how do you 
get on with Mr. Carruthers?” 

“T think he is quite satisfied,” he re- 
plied. 

“And you?” 

“And I have never been so comfort- 
able before.” 

She laughed harshly. 

“The king is dead, long live the king! 
You were six years with my son, and 
already another master has more than 
taken his place in your estimation.” 

“I did not say that, madam. No- 
body could take your son’s place in my 
estimation. It is altogether different. 
Mr. Carruthers is very easy to please; 
he wants so little attention. I’ve really 
not enough to do.” 

“You must find it very quiet; not 
quite your sort of household, I should 
have thought. Too simple and countri- 
fied and respectable. You are fitted 
for better things; at all events, for 
something more exciting. You have 
quite a talent for diplomacy.” 


“{T have appreciated the rest and 
change,” he said. “J am not as young 
as I was.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE WATCHER. 
OHNSON got back to Ferrybridge 

in time to be in his master’s room 
when the latter came up to dress for 
dinner. Reggie was whistling as he 
ran up the stairs. He was in the best 
of spirits in these days; everything was 
going well. Lilah was getting more like 
her old self every day; indeed, more 
sweet and devoted than she had ever 
been before. She always wanted him 
now; she seemed to cling to him in 
rather a pathetic way sometimes. But 
it was not only because of the past; 
it was because she cared for him more 
than she had ever done. Reggie knew 
that. 
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“Hello!” 
Johnson. 
back.” 

“Thank you, sir. I had plenty of 
time to do everything I wanted.” 

“TY never knew such a punctual man, 
You're always on the spot. I begin 
to think sometimes, Johnson, that you’re 
scarcely human; you’re as methodical 
as a machine and just as reliable.” 

“T had to be, sir, with Mr. Monck.” 

Reggie looked a little surprised. It 
was so seldom that Johnson mentioned 
his late master. 

“Ah, yes, I suppose so. He would 
have been a little difficult, I should say; 
expected a good deal. Well, you must 
take things more easily here.” 

“Thank you, sir. I do, sir.” 

“Tf there’s anything you want you 
must tell me. I like people to be happy 
and comfortable.” Reggie was always 
a kind and indulgent master, but at the 
present time his own happiness made 
him more kindly disposed toward others 
even than usual. “I thought at first 
you seemed a little worried and upset 
—it was quite natural—but you're get- 
ting over that now, I hope.” 

“Yes, sir; I’m getting over it. I’ve 
never been so comfortable before in 
my life; I’ve everything I want.” 

“That’s all right, then. We’re both 
of us satisfied. You’ve been here some 
time now, you know, and I haven’t 
been able to find anything to grumble 
at yet.” He laughed. 

“T hope you never will, sir. I should 
be ashamed of myself if you did. I’ve 
never been so well treated or with such 
kindness. I—I’m not exactly used to 
it, sir. Mr. Monck was different.” 

“And yet you stayed with him a long 
time.” 

“Yes; a long time, sir. I should have 
been with him now but for what hap- 
pened. I can’t realize it sometimes 
even now, and it’s over four months 
ago.” 

“TI suppose it is. 


he called out as he saw 
“I told you not to hurry 


And nothing found 
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out, nor likely to be now, I should say. 
It’ll be another of the undiscovered 
mysteries. In a big city you could un- 
derstand it, but in a little place like 
this it does seem queer.” 

“That’s why the police think it must 
be somebody in Ferrybridge, sir.” 

“Do they?” Carruthers looked a lit- 
tle startled. “I didn’t know that. 
Why?” 

“Well, I suppose because they could 
just stay here, sir, and go on as usual. 
There'd be no need to hide or go away 
if they had the nerve to face it out. 
That’s what makes it so difficult.” 

“T see. Of course, there’s something 
in that, but it’s not a pleasant thought. 
I hoped it might turn out to be some 
tramp, some stranger. I suppose Mr. 


Monck hadgiiy'° visitors sometimes, 
people not ging to Ferrybridge, I 
mean?” 

“Very seldom down here, sir. I'd 
never seen him so well contented as 
he was here; he was younger and 
brighter than he’d been for some time. 
The rest and the change seemed to do 
him good. In the city he was always 
knocking about.” 

Reggie frowned. He was reminded 
of what he wished to forget. He knew 
what had made Monck so contented at 
Ferrybridge. But in a minute his face 
cleared. What need had he to trouble 
now? Monck had paid for his sins and 
follies, paid heavily ; he could afford to 
let him go. 

“IT suppose you knew as much, or 
more, about him than anybody. You 
knew what friends and acquaintances 
he had; you must have learned a good 
deal about him in six years. If any- 
body could find a clew you ought to 
have been able to do so.” 

“IT suppose that’s what the police 
thought, sir, for they asked me heaps 
of questions. They’ve never left me 
alone.” 

“Indeed? I didn’t know that. Do 
you mean they come down here?” 
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“Well, they come and they go, sir; 
they can’t leave the place alone. I sup- 
pose it’s too soon yet. Or else—it’s 
struck me sometimes—that they’re 
watching somebody.” 

“What an uncomfortable idea! Is 
it generally known in the village, do 
you think?” 

Johnson shook his head. 

“I’m sure it’s not, sir; they’re too 
careful. They run down like anybody 
else might and pick up what they can. 
The bar of The Angler’s a good place 
for gossip. I’ve seen the same man 
there several times in different dis- 
guises, and, of course, there may be 
others that I don’t know of.” 

“You’ve never spoken of this before, 
Johnson,”’ 

“Well, sir, I knew iteawagn't a pleas- 
ant subject. You may remember you 
told me it would be better to drop it. I 
shouldn’t have spoken of it now only 
it happened to come up. Besides, I 
might get into trouble. The man who’s 
been, as I may say, keeping his eye-on 
me warned me to be careful—not to 
talk.” 

“Have you been able to give them 
any assistance?” 

“I don’t know, sir. They’re very 
close-mouthed, of course. They’ve 
asked plenty of questions, some of them 
with very little point, as far as I could 
make out, but then I don’t know what 
they’ve got in their minds.” 

Reggie said no more until he had 
finished dressing. Then as he was go- 
ing out he turned at the door. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I hoped it 
was blowing over, that it would soon be 
forgotten. I had no idea we were be- 
ing watched like this. You don’t think 
you can have been mistaken?” 

“T don’t think so, sir. You see, I’ve 
knocked about a good deal and I’ve 
learned a few things. Then, of course, 





I’ve taken a special interest in this case, 
not only on account of the family, but 
because, in a manner of speaking, it was 
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a reflection on me. A man like me has 
to be very careful. It’s not every gen- 
tleman who would have been as good 
about it as you were, sir.” 

“IT don’t quite understand.” 

“It’s this way, sir. People are apt 
to fight shy of anybody who’s been 
mixed up in anything unpleasant. Of 
course they don’t blame you, but all 
the same they'd rather have somebody 
else. A murder isn’t exactly a recom- 
mendation, especially when it’s such 
a mystery. It’s a sort of slur.” 

“But that’s very unfair! How could 
you help it? You weren’t even in the 
house.”’ 

“No, sir; but people don’t stop to 
think. If they take a prejudice it’s all 
up with you. I’ve seen over and over 
again what a difference a little thing 
makes. It’s a hard world, sir, though 
I don’t suppose you've found it out.” 
There was a touch of intense bitter- 
ness in his voice. 

Reggie came back into the room. 

“T’ve thought sometimes, Johnson, 
that you weren’t too happy. I hope 
you're not in any trouble. I don’t want 
to pry into your affairs—I’ve no right— 
but if you care to tell me anything—if 
I can be of any help I should be glad.” 

“Thank you, sir. It’s very good of 
you. But there’s nothing new—nothing 
special. I’ve missed my chances, sir, 
and it’s too late to go back. It makes 
a man feel a little bitter sometimes.” 

“You’re young enough to have fresh 
ones.” 

Johnson shrugged his shoulders. 

“T think not, sir, not in the same way. 
I’m too old to begin again; I haven't 
the courage or the energy. I must go 
on as I am. My nerve’s gone. I’m 
afraid of taking any risks. I’m talking 
like a coward, but it’s true enough.” 

Reggie did not know what to say. 

“You wonder what happened, sir, 
that’s made me so. Well, a good deal 
one way and another. I wasn’t lucky. 
I suppose there was something wrong 
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in me somewhere. Then I was a gam- 
bler ; I couldn’t resist the cards; I loved 
the feel of them, the sight of them. 
Nobody but your born gambler can 
understand what they mean, how they 
draw you on till you’ve no thought of 
anything else. More than once I lost 
every cent I had in the world.” 

“Did Mr. Monck know?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Johnson replied with a 
half smile. “Mr. Monck was a gam- 
bler himself, though not in the same 
way. He played to win—and usually 
did. I played for“teve of the cards, 
though, of course, I wanted to win, too. 
As a matter of fact, the first time I saw 
Mr. Monck was in a gambling club 
where | was an attendant.” 

“Indeed? You surprise me rather. 
I never saw him play cards down here.” 

“No, it wasn’t a passion with him, 
sir; he could do without it. He had 
other resources. He was a gentleman 
who liked variety.” 

“And you,” Reggie said hesitating, 
“did you give it up when you went to 
Mr. Monck? You couldn’t play down 
here.” 

He did not see the look in Johnson’s 
eyes. 

“No, sir; unfortunately I did not— 
at least, not at first. But Mr. Monck 
cured me. I haven’t played for years 
now. I don’t suppose I shall ever play 
again.” 

“That’s good!” Carruthers said heart- 
ily. “I’m glad to hear you say that. 
How did he manage it? Somehow, I 
should hardly have thought he was the 
kind of man to trouble. It shows how 
one may misjudge people.” 

“Yes, sir’—Johnson’s lip twisted— 
“he made me see the error of my ways; 
he put a stop to it once for all. We 
were living in Boston then. It was all 
over and done with long before we came 
down here.” 

“You must feel very grateful to him. 
A habit like that is so difficult to break. 
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You would have been ruined if it had 
gone on.” 

“Mr. Monck had his reward, sir. I 
like to think that. He knew what he 
had done—how he had saved me.” 

“And you did everything you could 
for him in return, I know. You showed 
by your devotion to his interests ‘ 

The dinner gong sounded in a melo- 
dious appeal, and the rest of Reggie’s 
sentence was lost. With a nod to John- 
son he ran downstairs. The conversa- 
tion must be finished another time. He 
was very much interested; surprised, 
too. He would not have thought of 
Johnson—steady, sedate, eminently re- 
spectable, as he was to outward appear- 
ances—as a gambler; or of Basil Monck 
as a reformer. It only showed, he said 
to himself again, what mistakes one 
might make. 

When Johnson was alone he did not 
begin putting the room tidy. He stood 
quite still where Reggie had left him 
staring at nothing. His face was set 
like a mask, and his eyes were hard and 
empty. He stood absolutely still for 
at least a minute, then he threw out his 
clenched hand and laughed. It was not 
a pleasant sound. 

“Bless his innocent heart!’ he said. 
“He does know a thing or two. Bless 
his innocent heart!” 

Then, mechanically, he began folding 
up things and putting them away. Pres- 
ently he caught sight of his face in a 
glass and stopped with a start. He 
must not go down looking like that; 
he was not too popular in the servants’ 
hall, as it was. He did not talk enough; 
he kept himself too much to himself. 
He did not unbend much even to Mrs. 
Brace, the housekeeper, or to Mr. 
Shute, the butler, who were old family 
servants, and had welcomed him courte- 
ously, even though he was an outsider. 

If anybody saw his face now, they 
might well think—what? He passed 
his hand over his eyes. Had he some- 
thing to learn still after all these years ? 
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Wasn’t he quite such a well-trained ma- 
chine as he had thought himself? 

Downstairs the dinner proceeded 
merrily enough. The sound of laugh- 
ing and talking came out when the door 
was opened, but the laugh was most 
often Reggie’s. His companions, his 
mother and Peggy Fenchurch, followed 
his mood. They would not dampen his 
spirits, but they did not feel particu- 
larly happy themselves. Mrs. Carruth- 
ers was reconciled to her son’s mar- 
riage, but Lilah was not the wife she 
would have chosen for him. She never 
felt quite at home with her; she had an 
idea that she never would now. There 
was always a slight feeling of constraint 
between them. She had caught Lilah 
looking at her rather curiously once or 
twice and wondered what it meant. It 
was gone in a moment before she could 
lay hold of it, but she was sure it had 
been there—something questioning, 
half fearful, half pleading. 

“What is it, dear?” she had said 
once. “Do you want anything?” 

But Lilah had turned away and an- 
swered a little curtly. So Mrs. Car- 
ruthers had never tried again. 

Would Reggie be drawn into this 
estrangement when he was married? 
Would Lilah take him away from her? 
They had been so much to each other 
—not just mother and son, but friends 
and companions. She had never even 
been tempted to marry again, though 
she was a young woman when his fa- 
ther died. She had devoted her life 
to him. Was that all to count for noth- 
ing now? She did not grudge Lilah 
what belonged to her, but supposing 
she took Reggie away, how would she 
bear it?) He was weak where his beau- 





tiful fiancée was concerned, she knew. 
He would never willingly do anything 
unkind, but people drift apart almost 
imperceptibly when there is a want of 
harmony—and it seemed that Lilah and 
she would always be more or less 
strangers, 
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She had voiced her fears once to 
Reggie. She had said: 

“I wonder what my life will be like 
when you have gone out of it? You 
know, ‘your son’s your son till he gets 
him a wife,’ afterward”—she waited 
a moment—‘afterward he’s as much 
your son as his wife will let him be.” 

“Mother!” He looked at her in 
astonishment. It was so seldom that 
she said anything bitter. “Mother 
darling, you don’t mean that? You 
know it wouldn’t make any difference 
between you and me if I had fifty 
wives.” 

“T shouldn’t like to try,” she had 
answered, trying to laugh. “One is 
enough, and I’m afraid that one isn’t 
very fond of me.” : 

“Oh, yes, she is; but she’s a little shy 
or nervous, a bit afraid of you, I think; 
but it’ll wear off when she knows you 
better. It would have been all right 
but for—but for what happened. She 
can’t quite forget it, poor girl, though 
she’s sorry enough now ; and she thinks 
you can’t quite forget it either.” 

“So long as you’re happy,” she said, 
“that’s the chief thing. Mothers only 
reign supreme in the nursery. When 
that door opens for good they ought to 
begin to learn to take a back seat. 
You’ve spoiled me, Reggie, and now I 
don’t know my proper place.” 

He had been so hurt at her doubts 
and fears, had taken such pains to show 
her that she would not be losing a son, 
but gaining a daughter, that she had let 
him think he had persuaded her and 
that all was well. She wouldn’t ruffle 
his happiness again. She would accept 
the inevitable with a good grace. 
Things might turn out better than she 
expected. Of one thing, at least, she 
was very glad. Lilah was undoubtedly 
in love with Reggie now, whatever she 
had been once. Basil Monck’s influ- 
ence was gone, and her infatuation for 
him had gone with it. 

Peggy was feeling a little dull, too, 
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but she would not show it. She had no 
excuse for being depressed. As she 
told herself, she ought to think herself 
very lucky. Mrs. Carruthers had asked 
her on a long, indefinite visit, and as 
Peggy felt that she was really wanted 
she was only too glad to stay. Reggie 
liked to have her there to be a compan- 
ion to his mother; he was so much 
away now. 

To-night, after dinner, he strolled 
round to the Dutch House, as he often 
did, and the two women were left alone. 
There was so much to consult Lilah 
about, what she would like done here, 
what alteration should be made there— 
the old house was to be done up from 
attic to cellar while they were away on 
their honeymoon—so that an excuse 
was never lacking. 

“T shan’t be more than a few min- 
utes,” he said as he went out, “‘so I 
won’t say good night.” 

Mrs. Carruthers looked across at 
Peggy and smiled as the door closed. 

“IT wonder how often we have heard 
that,” she said; and the smile was a 
little wistful. 

“TI suppose time flies in such circum- 
stances,’ the girl answered. “I can't 
speak from personal experience, but 
I’ve always understood that when the 
world begins and ends with one person 
a little latitude must be allowed.” 

“You'll know all about it one day, 
Peggy.” 

“Shall I? I wonder! Everybody 
doesn’t, you know. There are always 
people who are left out. I feel that 
it is in me to become a nice, useful old 
maid, one of the old-fashioned sort, 
who were always sent for by the fam- 
ily when anything unpleasant had to be 
done, and returned with thanks when 
it was over.” She changed the subject 
abruptly. “What do you think of 
Johnson ?” 

“Think of him?” Mrs. Carruthers re- 
peated, a little surprised. “I haven't 
thought much about him. Why should 
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I? What do you mean? He seems 
rather a superior sort of person.” 

“Because,” Peggy said slowly, “I 
don’t like him myself. I hope I’m not 
very rude, but he’s not your servant, 
so you must forgive me. He moves 
about so softly, and is altogether so 
irreproachable that he gives me the 
‘creeps.’ I wonder sometimes if any- 
thing would startle him. I’ve thought 
of jumping out at him, from behind 
a door with a wild whoop, but I should 
look such a fool if he only said, ‘I beg 
pardon, miss.’ ” 

Mrs. Carruthers laughed. 

“You see,” she said, “he has traveled 
about a good deal, Reggie tells me; that 
makes a difference. Most of our serv- 
ants are country-bred; I like to know 
all about them and where they come 
from.” 

“You wouldn’t know much about 
Johnson, except what he chose to tell 
you. It’s my belief he has a ‘past.’ ” 

“Well, so long as he hasn’t a ‘present,’ 
I don’t much mind. I don’t want him 
to do anything startling here; I prefer 
peace and quiet. But at his age—I sup- 
pose he’s nearly fifty—I should think 
he had done with adventures.” 

Mrs. Carruthers took out her soli- 
taire cards and played her own partic- 
ular game, which never by any chance 
came right, and was therefore peren- 
nially fresh and stimulating. 

“Tt went worse than ever to-night,” 
she said with a certain satisfaction when 
she put the cards back into their little 
silver box at ten o’clock. 

“IT really must take to solitaire,” 
Peggy said, as she threw down a maga- 
zine, ‘It’s a resource for one’s old age, 
like knitting.” 

It was a lovely night for November, 
and when Peggy reached her own room 
she threw open the window and leaned 
out. How good it smelled! Just a 
wholesome country smell of dewy earth 
and trodden leaves, and from a little 
way off came the sound of lapping 
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water. The river was at the bottom 
of the garden, and there was enough 
light from the brilliant stars to see a 
gray streak here and there between the 
trees. Peggy was not tired—ten o’clock 
is early for young life to go to bed— 
and she leaned out there, in the dark- 
ness, full of vague thoughts and de- 
sires. It was very quiet, so that a 
step coming from the direction of the 
stables caused her to look round quickly. 

Who could be moving about so late? 
Not Reggie; he wouldn’t come that way. 
Ten o’clock was the hour for the serv- 
ants to go to bed, as Peggy knew, and 
Mrs. Brace was very strict. Peggy 
leaned out a little farther and saw a 
man wheeling a bicycle away from the 
house. It was Johnson. She could 
not be mistaken—her sight was very 
good—and he was taller and broader 
than the other menservants. She lis- 
tened intently and heard, a minute later, 
the click of one of the gates in the drive. 
Where could he be going so late? —_Evi- 
dently some distance or he world not 
have taken his bicycle with him. Why 
had he not gone sooner? ‘The answer 
came in a flash—because he wanted to 
go secretly. She was sure of it. All 
his movements had been stealthy and 
cautious. No doubt he had reckoned 
on his master not being back before 
eleven. 


She moved back into the room, shiv- 
ering a little. It seemed to have turned 
cold all at once. She dropped the blind, 
switched on the light, and prepared for 
bed. but she could not get the thought 
of Johnson out of her mind. As she 
lay awake in the darkness she was un- 
consciously listening for his return, but 
she heard nothing. 

In the morning she had not forgotten 
the incident, but it seemed less import- 
ant by daylight. 

“T suppose we were all sound asleep 
when you came in last night?’ she said 
to Reggie at breakfast. “Were you 
very late?” 

“No; a little after eleven, that’s all. 
IT went for a stroll after leaving the 
Blakes. It was such a lovely night.” 
He had been too happy to go prosaic- 
ally home and to bed. Four walls were 
too narrow to hold him; he wanted the 
universe, 

“Tohnson was up,” he added. “I 
never knew such a man; he never seems 
tired or impatient. I’ve told him not 
to wait after eleven, but he seems to 
think I can’t get to bed without him. 
I wonder he doesn’t tuck me in!” 

Peggy decided not to say any more. 
After all Johnson was free to go where 
he pleased, and people don’t thank you, 
as a rule, for suggesting trouble. Tt 
might mean nothing. 
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CHAMPION BURGLAR IN ENGLAND A WOMAN 


|X the opinion of a Scotland Yard detective who recently discussed the status 
of women criminals, the most efficient burglar in England is a woman. 


He 


said that the burglar he had in mind was a young woman, twenty-five years of 
age, who lived entirely on the proceeds of her nefarious housebreaking, and who 
had an income of ten thousand dollars a year. 

Shoplifters, in his experience, were always women, and the “female of the 
species” was also more often the offender than the male in defrauding stores and 
railroad companies, 
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EOPLE that lunch at Gan- 
dil’s,” soliloquized Mr. Sigis- 
mund Klatsch, “should name 
no names.” 

He contemplated his thick veal chop 
with obvious affection and returned with 
gusto to his interrupted task of consum- 
ing it. He always lunched at Gandil’s, 
chiefly because the food, considered in 
relation to the prices, was surprisingly 
abundant and good, but partly because 
the arrangement of the restaurant en- 
abled a man with reasonably good ears 
to overhear occasional scraps of con- 
versation which could be turned to good 
account. 

All along the three inner walls of the 
long, narrow room the tables were ar- 
ranged in little compartments, open only 
on the side toward the center of the 
café. This, Mr. Klatsch knew, enabled 
the thrifty Hans Gandil to economize 
remarkably on space. If the restaura- 
teur arranges his tables in the usual 
fashion he must allow space between 
them, sufficient at least to leave room 
for chairs to be moved back and forth 
without interfering with each other. 
By setting his tables in these small com- 
partments Hans Gandil was able to per- 
suade one patron to sit with his back 
against an inch-thick partition against 
the opposite side of which another guest 
was seated. Besides, it saved steps for 
the waiters, who were expected to serve 
only from the outer side of their tables, 
instead of passing around each one of 
them after the common practice in eat- 
ing places. And lastly, as Mr. Gandil 
had discovered, people who talk busi- 
ness over their meals like the privacy 


which is seemingly guaranteed by the 
inclosing backs of the benches. 

Mr. Klatsch, if he had business to 
discuss at meal times, carefully avoided 
Gandil’s and selected a restaurant where 
he could inspect his neighbors ; but when 
he lunched alone he invariably occu- 
pied one of the three-sided cubicles and 
listened attentively to the unguarded 
conversation which drifted over the 
benches. More than once he had been 
able to turn this’ feature of the place to 
profitable use. 

To-day, however, the pleasure had 
been other than financial. He had lis- 
tened with lively appreciation to a 
frank comment on his own character 
and habits which, because of its strong 
disfavor, appealed to him as a compli- 
ment. He had identified the voice as 
that of young Mr. Goss, whose duty 
as the traveling salesman for Miller, 
Kuhn & Co., importing chemists, obliged 
him to pay semioccasional visits to Mr. 
Klatsch’s office. 

“T surédo hate a man who would be 
a crook if he dared, and skates as near 
the deadline as he can without stepping 
across it,” declared Mr. Goss incau- 
tiously. “I run into that sort of busi- 
ness man every now and then, and I 
always feel as if | ought to pack a gun 
and padlock my watch. 
tomer right here in town who’d take 
pennies out of a blind man’s cup if he 
were sure nobody was looking. He 
makes a patent medicine that costs him 
about two doliars a barrel and sells it 
for a dollar an ounce—that sort of a 
crab, you know. And he buys just 
about the way he sells. I caught him 


I’ve got a cus- 
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just in the act of slipping one over on 
the firm to-day.” 

Mr. Goss’ companion made some in- 
audible comment, and the aggrieved 
salesman, lifting his voice a little as the 
memory of his narrow escape rankled, 
related the details. 

“He buys his materials in small quan- 
tities, and you can’t sell him an ounce 
unless you make it a bargain. I never 
go near him unless I’ve got a job lot of 
something to offer at a sacrifice. He 
uses some stuff that there’s almost no 
call for, over here. Kaolinite, we call 
it, and we import it, now and then, in 
small quantities, merely to have a full 
line. To-day the old skin wanted me to 
have the firm stock up heavily on it. 
Had a line of talk about being ready to 
expand his plant and wanting to tie up 
with a house which would carry a full 
stock of his ingredients. Kaolinite 
costs a good bit, and we can clean up a 
nice profit on it, even after dickering 
with Klatsch down to the last penny he 
can squeeze off our figures, so I was 
tickled. I’d have fallen hard for his 
play if I hadn’t bumped into Phil Baker, 
who travels for Peabody & Blair. He 
tipped me off. It seems Klatsch pulled 
the same stunt on them a couple of 
years back. Got ’em to import a full 
ton of kaolinite with the same line of 
chatter, and then told ’em he’d take it 
off their hands at about half what it 
cost ’em. See his game?” 

Mr. Klatsch grinned. Having in- 
vented the game at some expense in 
mental effort he was inclined to be 
proud of it. He nodded approvingly as 
he listened to the recital. 

“Why, he knew perfectly well that 
nobody else in the country could use 
more than a few pounds of it, and that 
unless Peabody & Blair took his offer 
they’d be carrying it till Judgment Day, 
with cost, freight, and a stiff duty tied 
up in it. That’s why he doesn’t import 


it himself, as he could, easily enough. 
He’d rather let some simple sucker like 
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me bring it in for him and lose money 
on it. A lad like old Sigismund Klatsch 
is a whole lot worse than a yegg. 
There’s no law to touch him. But I’m 
going to get square with him this time. 
Listen; he’s counting on our firm to 
bring over the ton of kaolinite he talked 
about. He won’t place an order with 
anybody else. I’m going to let him 
count on us till he gets up against it for 
his supply, and then I[’ll hand him the 
frozen laugh and tell him where he gets 
off. And I’ll pass the word along the 
line to the other firms, so that when he 
goes shopping for what there is in the 
market they'll stick him till he bleeds. 
That’s what he gets for trying to slip 
one over on yours truly.” 

It was at this stage of the proceed- 
ings that Mr. Klatsch made his remark 
concerning the inadvisability of men- 
tioning names in public places. He had 
been counting on his supply of kaolinite 
at the expense of Miller, Kuhn & Co., 
and if luck had not brought him to 
Gandil’s to-day the situation which 
young Mr. Goss expected might easily 
have come into being. But forewarned, 
with Mr. Klatsch, was very much fore- 
armed. He would arrange for all the 
kaolinite he needed, easily enough. And 
in due time the laugh would be on Mr. 
Goss, as it usually was on those who 
fancied their wits superior to those of | 
Sigismund Klatsch, 

He waited patiently until Goss and 
his friend finished and departed. Then, 
scowling a little, he went back to his 
dingy office in the old brick rookery in 
which he manufactured his medicine. 
It was not an appealing location, al- 
though, when the engravers had prop- 
erly retouched its photograph, it made 
quite an imposing exhibit on Afr. 
Klatsch’s letterheads and literature. He 
had added several stories to its height 
in these depictions, had widened the al- 
ley on which it fronted to a tree-flanked 
boulevard, and had inserted the pre- 
sentments of trolleys, motors, and pe- 
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destrians, which completed the effect 
of prosperity and solidity. 

There was no law against any of 
these expedients, or Mr. Klatsch would 
not have indulged in them. He was one 
of the most law-abiding of men—a 
close and careful student of the statutes 
bearing on his business, and a persistent 
observer of their every letter. His rem- 
edy, which he advertised and sold ex- 
clusively in the poorer and less intelli- 
gent sections of the country, contained 
no ingredient which offended any law, 
local or national. His advertising, over 
which he spent many long hours of 
study, made no claims to which a prose- 
cuting attorney could take exception. 
Every statement in it was either prov- 
ably true or at least not provably false, 
although the impression gained by an 
average reader would contain many er- 
roneous ideas as to the virtues of the 
preparation. Every testimonial Mr. 
Klatsch published had been duly signed 
and sworn to by a real man or woman, 
and the portraits of these grateful pa- 
tients were painstakingly accurate. 
Mr. Klatsch took no chances. 

He made a good deal of money. He 
enjoyed making it, although he spent 
very little of it. Money meant so much 
to him that he disliked parting with 
it, even for things he wanted. But he 
derived a very real pleasure from 
amassing it, a pleasure spiced and quick- 
ened by the fact that he made it as he 
did—by skating perilously close to the 
deadline between legality and crime. 
Money made by straightforward, irre- 
proachable methods, would not have af- 
forded him much satisfaction. 

It annoyed him, now, to realize that 
his little plan for obtaining his next 
three years’ supply of kaolinite at the 
expense of Messrs. Miller, Kuhn & Co. 
had fallen through, although he was de- 
lighted at the good luck which had 
warned him in time of its failure. It 
would be a nuisance to set the trap 
again, and it was probable that young 
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Goss, who seemed to be a very liberal 
talker, would put other chemical houses 
on guard against the device. There was 
even a chance that Mr. Klatsch would 
have to pay full market prices for this 
necessary element—a contingency which 
distressed him merely to contemplate. 

He had always enjoyed this process 
of getting kaolinite below the market. 
It appealed keenly to his instincts as 
one of his legitimate benefits from be- 
ing practically the only large user of 
the drug in the country. But to accom- 
plish the task of securing it at a heavy 
discount involved some pains and prep- 
aration. He could not go to a strange 
importing firm and ask them to stock 
up heavily on such a little-used product 
unless he gave them a definite order. 
He had to buy steadily, in small quan- 
tities, for six months or a year, to con- 
vince them that he was always in the 
market. So impressed, there was al- 
ways a chance that they might fall for 
the game which had caught Peabody & 
Blair and others before them. 

Mr. Klatsch was trying to select the 
most promising victim from the list of 
importers in his file, when a caller 
walked into the office. He did not be- 
lieve in wasting money on a clerk to 
serve as a barrier between his desk and 
unwelcome visitors. He believed, with 
some reason, that he was perfectly cap- 
able of-protecting himself against time- 
wasting intruders, and his office door 
admitted any one who cared to open 
directly to his presence. 

His caller stood patiently until Mr. 
Klatsch saw fit to betray a recogni- 
tion of his presence. He scowled for- 
midably as he demanded the intruder’s 
errand, in a tone which seemed to im- 
ply that unless his visit were instantly 
justified, a violent ejection would ensue. 
The newcomer smiled cheerfully and 
handed Mr. Klatsch a printed business 
card. The medicine maker glowered at 
it. He read: “John Duncan, Importer 
of Chemicals.” 
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Klatsch glanced up, concealing a 
glow of pleasure. A new importer, eh? 
A fellow trying to break in! Perhaps 
here was a chance 

“Well, what do you want?” he de- 
manded harshly. “I’m not in the mar- 
ket for anything right now.” 

The other shrugged. “Sorry. I 
thought you might be interested in some 
kaolinite ’ve picked up at a price that 
lets me offer it ten cents off the market. 
But if you can’t use it ” He turned. 

Mr. Klatsch stopped him. “Wait. | 
might be able to use a little, if the 
quality’s right. Did you bring a sam- 
ple?” 

“No. I’m just opening up, and my 
place is still upside down. But I 
thought I’d drop in and see whether you 
could use this kaolinite. I haven't 
bought it yet—I took an option on it 
on the chance of selling it to you. If 
you don’t want it, I'll let it alone.” 

Mr. Klatsch meditated swiftly. His 
guess had been right. This fellow was 
a beginner, who probably knew nothing 
about his reputation. If he worked it 
carefully 

“T could use a hundred pounds or so, 
if the quality’s all right, and you could 
deliver at fifteen cents off the market. 
Bring in a sample and we'll talk.” 

“All right. But ten cents off is the 
best I can do. I'll be around tp-mor- 
row.” 

Duncan retreated, leaving the card 
behind him. The address told Klatsch 
that he had rented space in the Cosmo- 
politan Building. He filed it away in 
a pigeonhole and thrust the matter out 
of his mind. At two, next afternoon, 
Duncan reappeared, with a sample of 
his commodity which Mr. Klatsch rec- 
ognized at once as of a better grade than 
he had been buying. He dickered in- 
dustriously for half an hour, and finally 
signed an order for fifty pounds at Dun- 
can’s price. 

Two weeks later the shipment was 
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delivered and an invoice rendered. 
After his habit Klatsch paid it promptly, 
taking the cash discount. He also 
placed another order with Duncan for 
a similar quantity at the same figure, 
and this, in turn, was duly delivered 
and paid for. Duncan quoted him a 
shade below the prevailing figures on 
sundry other chemicals, explaining that 
he was trying to build up a business and 
sacrificing a share of his profits in or- 
der to break in. Mr. Klatsch encour- 
aged this idea judiciously, permitting 
Duncan to think that when his prices 
rose to the market level he would re- 
tain the Klatsch patronage, at least. 
He also paid promptly on the presenta- 
tion of each invoice. And at last he felt 
that the time had come to broach the 
matter of the kaolinite importation. 

Duncan listened attentively and with 
obvious pleasure. He promised to place 
orders at once which would put him in 
a position to supply Mr. Klatsch’s needs 
in this respect. 

“Tt’ll tie up a good slice of my capi- 
tal,” he said, “but I suppose you'll be 
taking it off my hands pretty fast.” 

“Pll probably buy it all in one lump,” 
said Klatsch truthfully enough. ‘You 
get it over here as quick as you can 
and we'll do business.” 

“T’ll cable to-day,” said Duncan, ris- 
ing. Mr. Klatsch, surveying the in- 
surance calendar over his desk, grinned 
cheerfully. The more of Duncan’s 
capital he tied up in the big importation 
of kaolinite, the cheaper that kaolinite 
would pass into *Mr, .Sigismund 
Kiatsch’s possession. Duncan would be 
in a corner, from which he could escape 
only at the consent of Klatsch. Things 
could hardly have worked out better. 

Less than three weeks elapsed before 
Duncan announced that the shipment 
had arrived, and hinted, rather broadly, 
that he would like to transfer a share of 
it to Klatsch as soon as possible. Mr. 
Klatsch faced his cards boldly. 

“Look here, Duncan. Supposing I 
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don’t buy an ounce of that there kaolin- 
ite. What would you do about it?” 

Duncan shrugged. “It would break 
me, I guess. I got thousands tied up in 
the stuff, what with freight and duties, 
and I need every nickel I can get, to 
keep the business going. But 1|’m not 
worrying. If you told me to place the 
order i 

“T know, but my plans have changed 
some, since then,” Klatsch wagged his 
head. “It don’t look to me like I could 
afford to go ahead with the big scheme 
for a while—maybe a year or two. And 
if I don’t, I can’t tie up my capital in 
that lot of kaolinite.” 

Duncan looked startled. “Phew! 
That means I'll smash, then. I counted 
on you, Mr. Klatsch. You told me defi- 








nitely: 
“Show me the writing,” Klatsch 
bristled. “Don’t you make any cracks 


about not getting a square deal from 
me, Duncan. If you went ahead and 
loaded up-with kaolinite on the chance 
of unloading on me, that’s your busi- 
I’m stocked up and out of the 
market, right now.” 


ness, 





“But 
“But nothing. If you went and stuck 
your head in a noose, that’s your 


funeral, Duncan. Me, I got troubles of 
own. You could easy tell yours 
to a policeman, maybe. I’m busy now, 
so, if you ain’t got nothing else to 
offer rc 

“Oh, come—make a bid on the stuff. 
You can afford to hold it, and I can’t. 
it’s hard, but I got to have the money; 
I'll give you all my profit and a slice-of 
the cost, too. I 3 ; 

“T’ll think it over. Maybe I might be 
interested.” Klatsch settled over his 
work and Duncan, looking flattened, 
took his leave. He telephoned twice 
that afternoon and once the next morn- 
ing. On the last occasion Klatsch tired 
his final shot. 

“T’ll give you fifty per cent of the 
price on that kaolinite,” he stated. 


ny 
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“Take it or leave it. Fourteen thousand 
dollars. Not a nickel more.” 

He had estimated that this was the 
minimum figure which he dared offer. 
If he went below it Duncan might be 
driven to dealing with some of his fel- 
low importers who would certainly give 
him at least that much for his over- 
supply. Duncan groaned and tried to 
argue, but Klatsch hung up the phone. 
He went out to the bank, as he did 
every morning, to deposit the day’s 
grist of checks. It did not surprise him 
to meet Duncan there. They had en- 
countered each other on several occa- 
sions in the lobby of the bank, and it 
had been through Klatsch’s suggestion 
that Duncan had opened his account at 
the Fireman’s National instead of at the 
Cosmopolitan Trust. The subject was 
reopened as they stood before the re- 
ceiving teller’s wicket. 

“Really, Mr. Klatsch, you’re driving 
too hard a bargain. You'll break me 
if you stick to that offer.” 

“Then don’t you take it. That’s 
easy.” Klatsch turned to the teller and 
passed his sheaf of checks under the 


wicket. “If you break it’s your own 
fault. If you sell you save half your 
loss. That’s better than nothing.” 


“Would you pay cash, if I took you 
up?” Duncan was plainly wavering. 

“Sure. I do always. But I take two 
per cent extra, of course.” 

They argued about this detail for a 
moment. Then Duncan surrendered. 
“All right. You’ve got me. I'll deliver 
at your plant some time this morning 
and take your price. But it breaks me. 
You've played me for a sucker, Klatsch. 
You jollied me into ordering that stuff 
just so that you could beat me down on 
it. I’m wise, now.” 

Klatsch grinned at the teller. 
you're ahead of the game. If 
learned to do business the way I do it, 
it’s worth a lot more than fourteen 
thousand to you. Next time, maybe, 
you'll get a written contract. You bring 


“Then 


you 
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me the stuff and you'll get your check. 
Hey, Paulson—ain’t I right?” 

The teller, smiling his fixed, imper- 
sonal grin, nodded over his columns. 
Klatsch took his pass book and re- 
treated, filled with content. He would 
not have to buy kaolinite again for two 
or three years, and he was stocking up 
at an absurd figure, beside. He went 
back to his office, where he waited for 
word that Duncan’s promised delivery 
had arrived. 

The morning passed without any trace 
of the kaolinite, and, going out a lit- 
tle earlier than usual for his lunch, Mr. 
Klatsch made his way to the Cosmo- 
politan Building and ascended to the 
twelfth floor, where Duncan occupied 
a small, cheap, inside office. The door 
was closed and locked, and he stood a 
moment with his hand on the knob, 
wondering whether he had better write 
a message on a card and slip it through 
the letter slot, when a hall porter 
slouched past, stopped, and grinned. 

“You lookin’ for Duncan? He’s gone 
out of business. Moved out his stuff 
this morning.” 

Klatsch repressed a chuckle. That 
the unwary Duncan had given up the 
fight as the result of his tilt with the 
redoubtable Sigismund Klatsch dis- 
tinctly added to his satisfaction in the 
transaction. He had absolutely no pity 
for the man he had deliberately ruined 
by legal robbery. Indeed, the knowl- 
edge that Duncan was more seriously 
hurt than he had seemed only pleased 
Klatsch the more. He would have 
hated to feel that he might have driven 
a closer bargain. This was proof that 
he could not have extracted very much 
more profit at the best of it. He was 
about to depart when he caught sight 
of Duncan at the end of the corridor, 
and hailed him. 

“Hey, Duncan! Why didn’t you de- 
liver that stuff this morning, like you 
promised? I got to close the deal to- 
day or not at all. I’m goin’ to——” 
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it around this afternoon,” 
snapped Duncan. “Couldn’t get the 
truckman this morning. Don’t won- 
der you're in a hurry to close a deal 
like that. It’s right on the edge of rob- 
bery, Klatsch.” 

Klatsch chuckled. “All right—all 
right. The winner takes his bite and 
the loser should have his bark, too. 
Only, when you know business, Dun- 
can, you won't make any beefs about 
getting robbed. When you admit you 
been robbed, you admit you deserved it. 
Any gty that can’t hang on to his 
money should ought to lose it; in this 
world, Duncan. You deliver this after- 
noon and you get your check. Four- 
teen thousand is better than nothing. 
You get off light, I tell you.” 

Duncan swung away angrily, and 
Klatsch, after another chuckle, went to 
the elevator and proceeded to Gandil’s, 
where he enjoyed his lunch a little more 
thoroughly than usual. His enjoyment 
was heightened, moreover, by meeting 
young Goss in the restaurant. aad 

“Hello, Klatsch.” nodded 
cheerfully. “I was coming in to see you 
this afternoon. About ready for that 
big shipment of kaolinite you wanted 
us to have on hand for you?” 

Klatsch could have laughed in the fel- 
low’s face. Goss thought he was going 
to play a mean trick on him, did he? 
Well, let him continue to think so. 
With Duncan’s kaolinite on hand he 
would be independent of Goss and ail 
the rest of them for years to come. 

“Pretty soon, now, I guess,” he said. 
“You let me know when you're ready 
to ship.” 

Goss nodded. “All right. But give 
us all the notice you can. We've got 
another customer who’s using quite a 
bit of the stuff, now, and we can’t guar- 
antee to hold it for you.” 

Klatsch nodded. Another customer ? 
That was pretty thin. Nobody in the 
country bought kaolinite in large quan- 
tities execpt Sigismund Klatsch. Did 


“Have 


Goss 
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Goss think he could be hoodwinked by 
any such bluff? His incredulity re- 
vealed itself in his face, for Goss read 
it and answered it as if he had ex- 
pressed it in words. 

“Don’t believe it, eh? Well, that’s 
where you lose. We been selling a lot 
of it, right here in your own town, 
lately. Shouldn’t wonder if somebody 
else had got hold of that formula of 
yours and was starting in to compete 
with you, Klatsch. Better keep your 
eye peeled.” 

Klatsch could generally tell when men 
lied to him. He was uncomfortably cer- 
tain that young Goss was telling the 
truth now. The idea that somebody 
else was buying kaolinite didn’t please 
him at all. It meant that there would 
be somebody beside Sigismund Klatsch 
to whom a trapped importer could offer 
his stock. It might mean that Duncan 
could wriggle out of the net, even now. 
He went back to his office, vaguely 
anxious. 

His anxiety increased as the after- 
noon passed with no sign of Duncan 
or the kaolinite. He tried to locate the 
vender, but could get no trace of him. 
In the evening, convinced that Duncan 
had learned of the rival buyer, he 
hunted up Goss at the hotel and asked 
him the name of the customer who had 
purchased kaolinite. Goss refused to 
enlighten him, at first, plainly enjoying 
his worriment. But Klatsch had a way 
of his own for surprising information 
out of people who meant to withhold 
it, and before Goss could check an in- 
cautious answer to a seemingly casual 
question, the name escaped hii. 

“Duncan He stopped short. 

Sigismund Klatsch stared. 

“You mean Duncan, in the Cosmo- 
politan Building ?” 

“T don’t mean a thing, Klatsch. You 
can’t pump me. One customer’s busi- 
ness doesn’t belong to any other cus- 
tomer. That’s flat.” 

Klatsch turned 





away, frowning 
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harder than ever. If Duncan had 
bought the kaolinite he had sold to 
Klatsch from Miller, Kuhn & Co., he 
had lost money on every pound he had 
handled. Why? What earthly reason 
could a man have for making Sigismund 
Klatsch a gift like that? He worried 
over it all night and all next day, dur- 
ing which time he had no sign from the 
absent Duncan. 

A week dragged by, and still Duncan 
failed to appear with his kaolinite. 
Klatsch’s supply was running low. He 
was obliged to send out small orders to 
the firms with whom he had dealt in 
the past, including Miller, Kuhn & Co., 
and his peace of mind was not improved 
by the replies he received, announcing a 
ten per cent increase on the last quo- 
tations. Evidently Goss had carried out 
his plan of lining up the importers 
against Klatsch. 

He was still troubled when the first 
of the month arrived and with it a state- 
ment from the Firemen’s National. He 
stared blankly at the buff sheet which 
revealed a balance wholly out of har- 
mony with his own books. And he 
went over the canceled checks with fin- 
gers which trembled persistently. Sud- 
denly he emitted a shrill yelp of such 
genuine anguish that the shipping clerk, 
in the adjacent room, poked his head 
through the door, half hoping that some- 
body had undertaken to wreak on the 
person of Mr. Klatsch the physical vio- 
lence which nearly all of his employees 
dreamed of administering to him. 

Mr. Klatsch, his stubby fingers 
clenching a canceled check, was vibrat- 
ing the hook in his telephone and 
screaming a number into the mouth- 
piece. The shipping clerk, disappointed 
in the matter of physical punishment, 
was on the point of closing the door 
and returning to his labors when the 
connection was made and Mr. Klatsch’s 
voice, lifted to a high-tension shrillness, 
called pathetically. 

“Say, you got a nerve, charging me 
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fourteen thousand dollars on a bum 
check! If you think I stand for it ‘i 

The shipping clerk listened harder 
than ever, regretting that the response 
of the bank’s bookkeeper was inaudi- 
ble to him. If somebody had relieved 
Klatsch of fourteen thousand, the clerk 
knew it would hurt infinitely worse than 
as many solid smashes on his rather 
sensitive nose. 

“T tell you it’s no good—a rank for- 
gery, and I'll be right down there to 
prove it, too. You wait and see.” 

The clerk saw his employer seize his 
hat and depart, on the run.” he went 
back to his work, downcast. Nobody 
could beat old Sigismund Klatsch out 
of a cent, he told himself gloomily. 
3ut he would have felt better had he 
been able to accompany the medicine 
maker to the Firemen’s National, where 
a suave and courteous cashier inspected 
Exhibit A in Mr. Klatsch’s case against 
the bank. 

“Tt’s your check, isn’t it?’ He in- 
spected the pink slip of paper narrowly. 
“It bears your regular imprint, and the 
signature is unquestionably yours. But 
we'll ask Paulsen about that.” He 
touched a button, and, when the teller 
appeared, showed him the evidence. 

“It’s Mr. Klatsch’s signature, all 
right,” said Paulsen bluntly. ‘“There’ll 
be no trouble at all about proving that. 
It’s his check, too—bearing the proper 
consecutive number. I don’t know what 
he’s trying to put over on us, sir, but the 
check’s all right. I heard him discuss- 
ing the deal with Mr. Duncan, only a 
day or so before the check came in.” 

A cold feeling shot through Mr. 
Klatsch. He had brought his check 
book with him and he fumbled the stubs 
in sudden panic. A cry of under- 
standing escaped him. 

“Here it is. He took a check for 
fourteen dollars I sent him for goods 
he delivered and raised it to fourteen 
thousand. See—here’s the stub, and 





the number’s the same, and the date— 
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that’s how he done it. Look at the 
check again,” 
“That’s probably _ it.” Paulsen 


squinted at the paper between narrowed 
eyelids. “Yes, it’s been raised. I can 
see that now. But it’s a clever job—a 
mighty clever bit of work. ‘Too bad, 
Mr. Klatsch. Fourteen thousand dol- 
lars would pay for quite a few first- 
class check-protecting machines.” He 
shrugged. “I’ve told you several times 
that you were taking a long chance not 
to use one.” 

Klatsch, vastly relieved, chuckled 
cheerfully. “I should worry about that, 
Paulsen. You admit you paid the 
money ona bum check. The bank could 
easy stand it, maybe, but 

The teller cut in smoothly: ‘You're 
laboring under a common misapprehen- 
sion, Mr. Klatsch. The bank would be 
responsible if your signature had been 
forged. It isn’t in the least involved as 
things stand. Your signature’s there. 
Your account was big enough to cover 
the amount. You'll find, when you con- 
sult a lawyer, that the loss is yours. 
Isn’t that so, Mr. Brownly?” 

Brownly nodded. “Yes, It’s your 
loss, Mr. Klatsch. I’m very sorry, but 
there’s nothing we can do about it. Of 
course, if you care to, you can sue us, 
but any lawyer will tell you that we’re 
not liable, because you left enough, space 
after the ‘fourteen’ on your check that 
any one could fill in a large amount.” 

Mr. Klatsch departed, blustering, but 
pervaded by a dawning conviction that 
the bank knew what it was _ talking 
about. An interview with his attorney 
confirmed this idea. He ended by turn- 
ing the case over to the police, who are 
still endeavoring to locate Mr. John 
Duncan, of the Cosmopolitan Building. 

As for Mr. Duncan, contemplating a 
profit on his three months’ career as a 
salesman of something over thirteen 
thousand dollars, let him have the final 
word. 

“The whole trick in this check-hoist- 
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ing play,” said Mr. Duncan, in confi- 
dence to his friend Barney Sims, “is to 
pick out a sucker who thinks he’s wise. 
This bird Klatsch was out to skin me 
right from the start, and that made him 
soft pickings. I tell you, Barney, the 
one big point in my game is to pass up 
the honest lads and laok for a crook. 
The minute I locate a guy that’s playing 
‘business like it was a kind of shell 
game, my job’s pretty near done. I 
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was in a restaurant when I heard a 
guy make a crack about a slick trick this 
Klatsch had tried to put over on him, 
That was all I wanted. The rest of it 
was soft—soft as mud. He just about 
did the work for me. Thirteen thou- 
sand two hundred for three months’ 
easy work is good enough for yours 
truly. If there were enough lads like 
Klatsch in business I’d be a billionaire, 
Barney.” 
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NOTORIOUS BANK ROBBERS CAPTURED 


ITH the arrest of Walter Majors, a well-known gunman, the police believe 

that they have ended their pursuit of the gang of bandits that committed 

a series of daylight bank robberies in the Middle West during the past year. 

Majors was taken into custody at a hotel in St. Louis, detectives climbing up a 
fire escape to surprise him. 

His brother, Ray Majors, alias Harry Clayton, was captured with Edward 
Adams at Kansas City a short time before, after a battle with the police in 
which both suspects were wounded. Thomas Brown, Charles—“Noisy’— 
Blevins, Major and Minor Poffenberger, twin brothers, Doctor H. W. Queen 
and his son, Emerson Queen, are the other men accused of being members of 
the gang. Doctor Queen is said to have been one of the “fences” through whom 
they disposed of stolen property. The police believe that this band is respon- 
sible for the loss of two hundred thousand dollars to the banks of Kansas alone. 


QO 


DECEIT AMONG THUGS 


CCORDING to a story recently told in a New York court by a man under 
examination in an assault case, a person who, desiring revenge, hires a thug 
to pummel the object of his displeasure, is not likely to get his money’s worth. 
Instead of hastening to disable the designated victim, the thug confessed in court, 
the man paid to produce evidences of a beating on the body of the disliked person 
seeks the latter and tells him about his enemy’s wishes for results. Then thug and 
proposed victim get together, put the “beaten up” one’s arm in a sling, stick 
court plaster all over his face, and bandage his head. A little blood from a beef 
steak is added to the bandage to give it a more realistic appearance, and “the guy 
who wants him ‘done up’ looks him over and thinks he got his money’s worth.” 
Perhaps after this confession of preferring safety to square dealing men 
who want revenge will do their own “dirty work” instead of relying on profes- 
sional thugs. Or they may decide that beating up a person against whom one 
has a grudge doesn’t pay, after all. 
7A%DS 









Within Prison fall 


S Charles ~Somerville 


EFORE setting forth the act 
of breathless daring that The 
Rat performed in the big 
State prison yard, thereby 
amazing even the most reckless and 
desperate of the criminals—the more so 
in that it should be The Rat who did 
so wild and perilous a thing—it were 
best, I think, that I first picture him. 

His nickname was put upon The Rat 
within a minute after he had appeared 
before the other inmates at his primary 
prison meal. It fastened irrevocably 
to him on the instant. 

The man had curiously colorless hair 
—a sort of drab brown—that grew 
straight back from a sharp point in the 
center of his narrow slanting forehead 
and from so far forward on his sunken 
temples as nearly to meet his eye- 
brows. His nose was long, thin, and 
protruding, with nervous, twitching 
nostrils ; his eyes were small and black, 
and were set close to the high bridge 
of his long nose. Despite an unusual 
length of upper lip, big, yellow teeth 
stuck from under it, overlapping his 
lower lip and absurdly small, receding 
chin. In his long, stringy neck an 
enormous Adam’s apple jutted forward 
beyond his mere suggestion of a chin. 
His body was tall, sparse, and awk- 
ward. 

. He was pitiably nervous and shy as 
he made his prison premier in the vast, 
crowded eating room. He stumbled 
into his place on the bench, not daring 
to face the quick, sharp scrutiny from 
the scores of strange countenances on 
both sides of the long table. He lifted 


the heavy tin coffee cup thrust upon 


him with so weak and quaking a hand 
that the cup slipped and dashed the 
scalding fluid on his legs. Without re- 
sentment he took the swift, angry cuff 
of a near-by guard, picked up a big 
chunk of coarse bread before him, and 
began clawing at it hastily with his 
large protruding teeth, whimpering 
silently, the tears starting rapidly from 
his little eyes. 

A glance he flung up and down be- 
tween the munching men. It was de- 
risive, sneering. A fat prisoner with 
a large, pallid mouth held his lips mo- 
tionless, but enunciated with tongue and 
teeth in a sharp whisper that shot the 
length of the table, the epithet: “Rat!” 


Grins of approval and endorsement re- 


plied. Walter Smith had completely 
lost even so nondescript a name as had 
been his. To the prison authorities he 
was No. 12,608; to his fellows and the 
keepers always thereafter, The Rat. 

In this caged community where 
murderers and highwaymen classed as 
aristocrats, where the men whose 
crimes were greatest were ranked the 
highest, The Rat shuffled among the 
lowliest. His offense had been small, 
contemptible; a perfect equation to his 
suggestion of a chin—he’d been a col- 
lector for a cheap furniture installment 
house, who had allowed a few of the 
soiled ragged dollars taken from har- 
assed women of the poor to stick to his 
long, pale, skinny fingers. The sum 
was two dollars over twenty-five, and 
therefore made The Rat guilty of grand 
larceny instead of petty larceny, and 
in line for punishment as severe as if 
he had stolen millions. 
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At the time of his arrest none in- 
quired into the motive for his crime. 
He had attempted no explanation. The 
first slap laid hard against his face by 
a big detective at the inception of what 
was to have been a “third degree,” 
brought forth full, babbling confession 
of guilt from The Rat. He asked for 
no lawyer, no trial. He gave no 
trouble. He was thrown, a mere bone- 
less scrap, between the grinding wheels 
of the gods. 

The judge before whom he was ar- 
raigned called neither logic nor pity 
to aid him in meting out The Rat’s pun- 
ishment. The outstanding contempti- 
bility of The Rat’s appearance stirred 
an instinctive resentment. He had ad- 
mitted his guilt, society couldn’t go far 
wrong in segregating such a narrow- 
eyed, silly-mouthed, spiritless creature. 
Without comment he sentenced The 
Rat to two years’ imprisonment. Sen- 
tence was passed a little before noon; 
by four o’clock The Rat had heard the 


big, steel prison door bang behind him, - 


and the bolt clank in its sockets; soon 
afterward he had been measured, tabu- 
lated, bathed, shaved, numbered, 
clothed in the black and gray stripes 
then in use, and, in heavy brogans that 
his skinny legs could hardly lift, was 
being marched to his allotted cell. 
Unconsciously Keeper Tyson put 
more and more strength into the thrusts 
of his big hand upon the sagging back 
of The Rat as they moved along the 


tier. Never once did the prisoner’s 
body stiffen against the assaults. 


From being merely pushed forward, he 
was eventually shoved so hard as to 
be sent floundering, and at the door of 
the cell assigned him there came from 
Keeper Tyson so forcible a propulsion 
that The Rat was knocked face down- 
vard to the floor. He remained there 


abjectly, his ungainly arms and legs 

absurdly jerking, his body heaving. 
Tyson’s ire mounted at this spectacle. 

He leaned, grabbed The Rat by the 
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slack of the prison jacket, and dragged 
him to his feet. Then he swung open 
the cell door, rammed the flopping hu- 
man object into the cell, clamped the 
door, and, frowning, stared at The Rat, 
who had gone to his knees beside the 
cot, his head in his hands, loud sobs 
of hysterical fear and despair tumbling 
out of his twitching face. 

“Say, what are you, 
snapped Tyson, “a man or 
Shut up!” 

His resentment was only increased 
when The Rat obediently choked down 
his sobs. 

Tyson, moving away from the cell, 
thought aloud: “Of all the yeller boobs 
I ever seen!” 


anyway,” 
a louse? 


The thing happened in the hour 
when the prisoners, more than three 
thousand of them, were lock-stepping 
their way out of the eating hall at the 
conclusion of supper, moving across the 
stark, flagstoned yard and into the pit- 
black entrance of the huge, gray build- 
ing that housed them in the night. 

Guards with rifles aslant their shoul- 
ders paced the top of the thick, high 
stone wall that made a forbidding bar- 
rier to the hills and dales beyond. The 
file wended its way in close formation, 
moving with a curious, slight, soft un- 
dulation timed by the shuffle of clum- 
sily shod feet; a disturbing, revolting 
spectacle as of the slow, sinuous 
passing of a monstrous gray and black 
striped worm. 

With a tragedy marked on the face 
of every man of them the procession 
moved between twenty blue-uniformed 
guards standing about thirty paces 
apart, sharp, unswerving eyes on the 
line. From a leather loop circling his 
wrist each swung a long, ashwood club; 
and under the left shoulder of each 
keeper—as every prisoner knew—was 
fastened a holster, containing a loaded 
revolver immediately accessible to a 
keeper’s right hand. 
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Of all times in their daily prison exist- 
ence it was during these processions 
through the yard to and from their 
meals when discipline closed most 
sternly and relentlessly down on the 
prisoners. To halt through any show 
of sulkiness; by the slightest balking 
to turn a head; to disturb by an in- 
accurate step the rhythmic movement of 
the line, meant punishment swift and 
severe. To leave the line, to break 
from it for any reason meant one thing 
and only one—death. Every rifle and 
revolver would be instantly trained on 
the offender. He would be as ruth- 
lessly shot as would a wild animal. 

What the prison authorities ever 
feared from such a momentary individ- 
ual infraction of the rule was that it 
might furnish a signal to the army of 
lawless men to throw themselves into 
riot, a pandemonium that would for- 
mulate itself into a ferocious fight for 
liberty. Did the single file of men for 
an instant break, there might only too 
probably burst an irrepressible flame of 
disorder, defiance, and battle. Out from 
the eating hall, back from the cell 
house, the horde would flood into the 
yard, swarming wildly—desperate men 
who would have at hand scores of 
leaders of insane recklessness and sav- 
age strength. Against so fierce a mob 
the rifles and revolvers of the guards 
would crack in vain. A man might 
be shot down here and there, but in- 
evitably and quickly the weapons must 
be torn away from the officers and 
turned upon themselves as they were 
swept under foot. Then there would be 
only the barrier of the high wall surely 
to be surmounted by hundreds of the 
strongest and most daring of the pris- 
oners clambering upon the banked 
bodies of others in the wild scramble 
to escape. And there would follow a 
countryside invaded and terrorized by 
desperadoes certain to plunder for food 
and clothing, certain to leave murder 
in the wake of their flight. 
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Against this the rule with the deadly 
penalty was made. Yet this was the 
rule The Rat, the timorous, weakling 
Rat, decided to break. And did. 

On this summer evening the sun was 
still shining brightly on the flagstone 
of the hard, naked prison yard. The 
shuffling procession moved under the 
eyes of the warden himself, as well 
as the guards and keepers. He stood 
some forty feet away from the passing 
prisoners, a tall, lean, broad-shouldered 
man in well-cut civilian clothes, his 
wholesome, sun-browned countenance 
shaded by a soft, gray hat, the brim 
drawn sharply down in front, half con- 
cealing alert, wise, and not unkindly 
brown eyes. 

And suddenly the lean, gawky figure 
of The Rat broke out of the chain 
of closely marching men and_ shot 


‘across the prison yard. The rhythmic 


lock-stepping of the heavily shod feet 
snapped off. There was an instant’s 
uncanny silence. Then came a sup- 
pressed, husky, none the less electric 
gasp of amazement from the halting, 
wavering line of prisoners—that, and 
the scrape and rasp of The Rat’s 
brogans as he went floundering, cata- 
pulting rather than running across the 
flagstones. 

He dashed straight at the warden. 

A dozen weapons flashed in the sun 
and were trained on The Rat, held by 
wrathful men, fingers on triggers, eager 
to shoot. But there the fingers quiv- 
ered. They dared not shoot. The dash 
of The Rat straight at. the warden was 
saving the madly reckless man’s life. 
The guards on the walls, the keepers 
in the yard saw that the slightest mis- 
chance of aim would mean the wound- 
ing, possibly the killing of the warden. 

Instead they raised a high cry of 
warning toward their chief and charged 
at The Rat from all directions. The 
warden’s own right hand slipped swiftly 
into view, holding a revolver. 


But by that time The Rat was 

















sprawled on his knees beside the war- 
den. He seized the big man’s left hand 
and thrust his mumbling lips against 
it. In a voice cracked and strained, 
high, like an animal’s cry, he implored: 

“Please let me speak to you, warden! 
Let me tell you! In Heaven’s name 
save me from going mad!” 

The prison chief’s big left hand 
clamped firmly and hard around the 
skinny wrist of The Rat. But he did 
not look down at the prisoner. He 
held his eyes sharply upon the halted, 
wavering line beyond. With his right 
hand he sternly waved the keepers and 
guards away from The Rat. 

“Start those men moving,” he com- 
manded. “Get back to them. Start 
them marching! Shoot the first man 
who holds back!” 

But even in the ringing utterance of 
his instructions the peril was passed. 
Automatically, silently, quickly the line 
reformed and resumed its orderly, ser- 
pentine motion across the yard. 

The warden dragged The 
brusquely to his feet. He signaled a 
keeper. ‘Take this man to my office,” 
he said. 

Then the warden stood with a direct, 
impersonal gaze directed on the march- 
ing prisoners, in whose sight the mum- 
bling, weeping Rat was rushed away. 

Through lips that did not move, in 
the method of secret enunciation pris- 
oners learned in days when talking was 
strictly prohibited, news of The Rat’s 
daring exploit was passed along back- 
ward and forward in the line to pris- 
oners who had not witnessed it—and 
of his astounding luck in coming 
through it alive! 

“Lord! what the screws”—keepers— 
“won’t do to him!” was a comment 
made more than a score of times. 

“Up by the thumbs, fifty with the 
cat, and three months solitary,” specu- 
lated the veterans. “Maybe worse.” 

But greater was the speculation 


among all as to what could have been 
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The Rat’s motive, how tremendous 
must be the object. which could steel 
him to enact the daring outbreak, re- 
calling as they did the cowering, slink- 
ing characteristics of him, the timidity 
which had made him their butt, the 
ludicrous physical cowardice and 
gawkish aspect of face and figure 
stirring them constantly to tantalize 
him with simian trickeries, 

The sages, the ‘“‘up-in-the-yards,” 
murderers, bank robbers, big-scheme 
swindlers, and supercilious highway- 
men reached a single verdict: “The 
Rat’s gone queer.” 

Meanwhile the keeper into whose 
charge the warden had given The Rat 
pushed and pounded his captive into 
the chief’s office, flung him upon a 
bench, bumping his head stunningly 
against the wall, and finally snapped 
manacles on his wrists and ankles. 

His body shrunken, his mouth lolling, 
little eyes peering beyond his long nose 
with a strange, feverishly bright steadi- 
ness, The Rat sat, still gasping, when 
the warden entered the room, swung 
himself into the roomy leather-cush- 
ioned revolving chair at his big mahog- 
any desk, and in silence for fully a 
minute and with cold anger studied the 
abject, crumpled offender. 

“You,” he finally commented, “you 
dared break the strictest of all rules 
of the prison? You!” 

The Rat gripped his fingers hard. 

“J—I had to, sir.” 

“You know why you weren't in- 
stantly killed just now?” 

“Yes, sir. They were afraid of 
killing you. I had figured on that 
chance.” 

“So this wasn’t a sudden crazy im- 
pulse? It was deliberate?” 

“"Ye¢, sir.” 

“IT was within a few 
killing you myself.” 

“T know it.” 

“And you were willing to take this 
big chance with your life to get to me?” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“Why ?” 

“I don’t want to go insane, and i 
don’t want to commit murder. And, 
anyway, if I was killed I’d be out of 
it.” 

“Out of what?” 

“Hell.” 

“You didn’t expect exactly to find 
prison a heaven, did you?” 

“No, sir; no, sir,’ moaned The Rat, 
wetting his big, yellow teeth with a 
tremulous tongue. “I expected it to 
be terrible, but i 

“Don’t you know I always see a 
prisoner and talk to him if he has a 
fair, good reason for seeing me?” 

“T’ve heard so.” 

“Then why didn’t you send a request 
to see me—through your tier keeper?” 

“Tyson?” 

“Yes.” 

“Lord!” 

The Rat snapped his little eyes 
tightly shut and rocked his body, laugh- 
ing hysterically. 

“Stop that!” cried the warden. 

No, 12,608 rang the steel links of his 
manacles, lifting his clenched hands to 
his throat as he fought his way back to 
self-control. 

“Do you think you can pull yourself 
together and hold yourself together and 
talk quietly? If you can, I'll listen.” 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir.” 

“What’s this you’re talking about— 
not wanting to commit murder?” 

“Yes, sir, it’s been hammering in 
my head for some time to kill him, 
but I’ve fought it back. But now 

“Kill who?” 

“Tyson.” 

Threats to kill keepers from the lips 
of vicious, rebellious prisoners were 
not new to the ears of the warden. 
And his ears were nicely attuned to 
braggadocio. But likewise he could 
discern genuine desperation when he 
saw it, and in the little eyes of The 
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Rat he knew himself to be confronting 
it. 

“Tell me about Tyson.” 

With the opportunity at hand which 
he had braved such deadly peril to 
create, The Rat could at first only stare 
dully at his chained ankles. 

“Well?” urged the warden. 

“You won’t believe it. I wouldn’t 
believe it myself if anybody’d ever told 


me before I got in here.” 


“Told you what ?” 

“That there are 
earth as Tyson!” 

“Cut that kind of talk. Get down 
to facts. But be sure, young fellow, 
they are facts. If you lie to me on top 
of what you pulled out there in the yard 
it will go twice as hard with you.” 

“Whatever I tell you Tyson will 
swear is all lies,” said The Rat hope- 
lessly. 

“Never mind about that. If you are 
telling the truth I'll know it. Go 
ahead.” 

“First, as God is my witness, I never 
did anything to make Tyson sore on 
me. He gave me all the mean jobs on 
the tier—scrubbing, mopping, disen- 
fecting—like that. But I never sulked. 
I never loafed.” 

“Didn't talk back?” 

“T didn’t dare.” 

“Never been up on charges before 
me ?” 

“IO; Gite 

“Or the head keeper ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well, he disliked me from the very 
first. I’m used to that. People all 
seem to’dislike me. But Tyson—as 
soon as he saw me he showed that he 
liked to tantalize and hurt me. He 
loves to see me in pain. He loves to 
hear me cry or moan. The first night I 
got to the prison he knocked me down 
in the corridor, and after that he flung 
me in my cell and called me yeller. It 
began right then, sir. The next day 
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he had me scrubbing the tier floor, and 
he came up behind me on his rubber- 
soled shoes and cracked me across the 
knuckles with his cane. I put my fin- 
gers into my mouth and the tears got 
into my eyes. He looked at me and 
laughed and said: ‘Gee, what a mutt!’ 
That night when he put me in my cell 
he pinched my arm so hard the skin 
broke. It came sudden, and I 
screamed. Then he locked me in and 
stared at me through the bars and says: 
‘Oh, Agnes, what a softie! Say, you 
oughter be in skirts. If you think this 
is bad wait till to-morrow!’ 

“The next day, sir, he cracked my 
hands so often with his cane he had 
my knuckles raw. And he’d laugh 
every time. If you heard him you'd 
thought we were having some kind of 
a good joke between us. That night 
when he put me in my cell he pinched 
my arm a dozen times, and the harder 
I'd beg him to quit the more he’d laugh. 
‘Yell, you poor cheese,’ he’d say, ‘it’s 
music to my ears.’ 

“That went on every day for months, 
sir. The work and the whacks got my 
hands so tough and calloused I was 
beginning to bear the torture better, 
and the flesh of my arms was black 
and blue and kind of numb, so the 
pinching didn’t hurt so bad. It seemed 
to please him so much when he could 
make me yell and moan and beg that I 
thought if I could hold back from it 
for a little while, maybe he’d get tired 
of plaguing me and stop.” 

The Rat paused, lifted his chained 
hands, and wiped the sweat from his 
forehead. 

“Did he?” 

“It only made him worse when I 
didn’t make any sound. He’d come up 
behind me at all sorts of times when 
I was working and jab the sharp little 
blade of his penknife into the back of 
my legs. I just—just couldn’t help 
screaming when he’d do that—surprise 
me that way. ‘Thought I couldn’t get 
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a rise out of you any more?’ he’d say, 
and laugh. He’d always laugh. I wake 
up all shaky nearly every night dream- 
ing he’s cutting my throat, and hearing 
that laugh of his. 

“One night I says to him: ‘Please, 
keeper, can I speak to you for just a 
second?’ He says: ‘Oh, it talks! I 
thought it could only squeal. What do 
you want, you yeller rat? I says: ‘My 
body is all over little cuts and some of 
them ain’t healing up. You'll put me 
in the hospital if vou don’t let up, and 
then they’ll see my body and ask me 
about it.2 He stuck his face up close 
to the bars of the cell and he says: ‘An’ 
you'll tell ’em about it, hey? < says: 
‘T’ll have to, won’t I? He pushed into 
the cell and locked the door behind him; 
then he kicked and punched me until 
I was sick and all dizzy and bleeding, 
and I fell down. Then he dragged me 
up again. ‘You swear,’ he says, ‘you'll 
never tell nobody. If you ever did 
I’d kill you, you half man, you squirm- 
ing rat! You swear!’ So I did. ‘I 
guess you know who’s ‘your master 
now, he says. ‘Kiss my hand.’ I 
couldn’t see because my eyes were so 
swollen they were closed up, but I felt 
around and got his hand and kissed it. 
Then he laughed that way of his and”— 
here The Rat was seized with a sudden 
fit of shuddering—“‘and went away. 
And——” 

“That last,” said the warden, “that 
beating you down and making you kiss 
his hand—is that what started you 
thinking of killing him?” 

The Rat shook his head. 





“No,” he answered. “It wasn’t 
until 4 
“Wait,” interrupted the warden. 


“What’s your number?” 

“Twelve thousand six hundred and 
eight, sir.” 

The official pressed a button under 
his desk and sent the attendant, who 
responded, for the record of No. 
12,608. Then he stepped over to a 








water cooler and brought The Rat a 
drink. . The prisoner slaked his throat 
gratefully. On the return and dismis- 
sal of the attendant, the warden studied 
the facts of the record concerning The 
Rat. He saw there was no insanity 
suggested by it, also the crime had not 
been one of violence. 

“What started you stealing—drink ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Gambling—cards, dice, races?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What ?” 

“My—well, my mother.” 

“You mean to say your mother made 
a thief of you?” 

“Oh, no, sir, 
way !” 

“What did you mean by that answer 
then?” 

“She’d been sick a long, long time, 
my mother. I was only getting 
eighteen dollars a week. It cost such 
a lot I had to borrow from the ‘shy- 
locks.’ They were getting more than 
half my salary every week, and finally 
mother had to go to the hospital for 
a serious operation. She was in a big 
ward. Other sick women were all 
around her, some of them moaning and 
crying all the time. Almost every day 
they’d put a big screen up around some- 
body’s bed and from the way they 
acted my mother would know another 
person was dying, and it would frighten 
her. The doctors told me that after 
she came out of the operation she ought 
to have a private room in the hospital 
for a week, anyway—that if she had 
to go back in the big room with people 
dying behind screens around her every 
day it—well, it might kill her, too. It 
might mean all the difference between 
life and death they told me. The room 
would cost thirty dollars for a week, 
they said. I only had four dollars to 


no! No—not that 


my name the day of the operation. So 
I held out twenty-seven dollars of fifty 
I collected, hoping to be able to pay 
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it back by making believe some of the 
women were hehind in their payments. 
But it seems the firm wrote stiff letters 
to some women that’d paid me and—I 
was found out.” 

“Did you tell this to the judge who 
sentenced you?” 

““NO;. Sif.” 

“Why not?” 

“They’d have sent somebody up to 
the hospital to see if it was true and 
then my mother would have found out 
I’d been arrested for being a thief. 
That would have sure killed her, ’spe- 
cially if-she figured it out that I stole to 
get money for her. The disgrace’d’ve 
killed her sure.” 

“Well, she was bound to find out any- 
way.” 

“No, sir. 

“How ?” 

“There was a feller, a kind of friend 
of mine, that’s an orderly in another 
hospital. I sent for him to come down 
to see me at the detention prison. I 
fixed it for him to go up and see my 
mother like he came from my firm, and 
to tell her I had an accident—to tell 
her an automobile knocked me down 
and broke both my legs and some ribs, 
and I’d be laid up for a long time— 
months—and that I was in the hospital 
where this feller was orderly, and the 
firm would pay my expenses in the 
hospital, but couldn’t go on paying my 
salary. And he was to tell her she 
could write to me to this hospital in 
care of this feller that was a friend 
of mine, and I’d be sure to get her 
letters. This feller promised to for- 
ward them to me here, and for me to 
write letters to my mother and send 
them to him, and he’d mail them to her 
so the postscript’d be all right. I knew 
if she got well she’d have to be a long 
time in the hospital herself. And by 
the time she got well and strong, this 
feller’d break the news to her about me, 
and it wouldn’t be so bad. Then maybe 
she’d forgive me for stealing when she 


I fixed it so she wouldn’t.” 

















knew why I did it. And that worked 
all right until i 

The Rat suddenly leaned forward 
and banged his legs with his steel-bound 
hands. 

“It’s why I want to kill Tyson! I 
ought to kill Tyson!” 

“What did he have to do with any- 
thing about your mother?” 

“Her letters.” 

“What about them?” 

“After that night I talked to him 
about how I might have to be sent to 
the hospital, he must have got kind 
of scared. Anyway, he let up a good 
deal on beating me, and didn’t cut me 
with the penknife any more. So he 
figured out a new way to torture me 
and see me suffer. Of course, you 
know, sir, he’d be given the letters to 
deliver to the men on his tier, and we 
have to give him our letters opened. 
And he’d have to open letters to us 
and read ’em before we could have 
‘em, 

“He knew the only person wrote me 
was my mother, and that she thought 
I was in a hospital. The last letter I 
got from my mother was a month ago. 
She said she was still very sick and 
weak, but the doctors thought she 
might get better. She said she’d heard 
the doctor and nurse talking about her 
case, and the doctor said the next two 
weeks would tell whether she was going 
to pull through or not. And, of course, 
she asked how soon I’d be able to get 
out of the hospital, and told how she 
was—was longing to see mie. 

“When Tyson handed me the letter, 
he says: ‘What are yer foolin’ the old 
girl for? Crooked all the way through, 
ain’t yer? Why don’t yer tell her you’re 
a thief and the worst human rat that 
ever lived? Then maybe she wouldn't 
be wanting to see you so hard.’ Then 
he got a fit of laughing. ‘I guess [ll 
write and put her wise myself!’ he said. 
I got down on my knees, kissing his 
hand again, begging him not to. He 
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laughed harder and says: ‘Well, I'll 
think it over.’ When Sunday came I 
got the chance to write to my mother. 
I had to give Tyson the letter. He 
took it and he says: ‘Aw—you ain’t fit 
to have a mother. What does she want 
getting a letter from you?’ He tore the 
letter up in front of me, sir. ‘Did you 
write and tell her about me being up 
here?’ I asked him, and he says: ‘That’s 
for me to know and you to guess 
about!’ I went all to pieces, sir; I went 
kind of crazy, screaming and crying. 
And I remember some of the other men 
yelled out of their cells at Tyson to 
let up. on me, and one man yelled some- 
thing that stuck in my mind ever since. 
He yells: ‘If you ever try any of that 
stuff on me, you big fat devil, I'll kill 
you.’ 

“Tyson was standing outside my cell 
laughing at me, but then he came in 
and punched me half a dozen times 
in the face to make me stop so as the 
other men would get quiet. 

“And a week ago he came to the 
door of my cell and he had a letter. 
And when I reached out for it he 
rapped my knuckles with his cane and 
put the letter back in his pocket. 

“T asked him for Heaven’s sake to 
let me see it, that maybe it wasn’t 
written by mother; maybe it was from 
my friend telling me mother was dead. 
I says: ‘You saw her last letter—that 
two weeks would tell whether she was 
going to live or die. For Heaven’s sake 
tell me what’s in it.’ He says: ‘You’re 
the funniest-lookin’ thing I ever saw 
when to look pitiful.’ And 
he walked away. That night when he 


you try 





locked me in the ceil he says: ‘Well, 
here’s the letter.’ I reached out for it 
again and he did like before—rapped 


me on the knuckles with his cane and 
put the letter in his pocket. And that’s 
what he’s done every night and morn- 
ing for a week. I wrote another letter 
to my mother anyway, and, of course, 
I had to give it to him. And he tore 
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it up before my eyes just like he had 
before. 

“And I haven’t been able to get out 
of my head the yell of the man who 
said he’d kill Tyson. I’ve been dream- 
ing of killing Tyson. I’ve been dream- 
ing of tearing his throat open with my 
bare hands. The other day I came up 
behind him in the corridor. He didn’t 
hear me. I had a big iron bucket in 
my hand. I had it swung half way 
up to bring it down and smash his head 
in.” 

“What stopped you?” 

“TI thought of my mother. But, sir, if 
you send me back, I know I'll go crazy 
altogether and kill Tyson. That’s all.” 

The Rat twisted his fingers and held 
the warden under the curiously steady 
stare of his glistening, feverish little 
eyes. 

“T knew you wouldn't believe me,” 
he said at length. 

To men and women whose parts are 
cast in the usual theaters of life where 
normal comedies and tragedies are 
played, the existence of such a cow- 
ardly, brutal, morbid creature as Tyson 
delighting to the very edge of the man- 
iacal in the causeless, wanton infliction 
of physical and mental torture on a 
helpless brother, must, of course, seem 
incredible. 

But the warden, studying The Rat 
closely as he talked, noting every ex- 
pression of his harrowed eyes, every 
twist of his overwrought countenance, 
every nervous vibration of his husky 
voice as he told his horrible tale, be- 
lieved every word of it. 

Involuntarily the visualization of 
Tyson had been commanded to the 
mind’s eye of the official—big, soft, 
hulking Tyson, his fat hands and fat, 
flabby, pallid face with its long, pen- 
dulous nose, thin-lipped mouth, the 
meanness of it betrayed by the sharply 
drooping corners; the absurd strut of 
Tyson as he moved among the pris- 
oners in his blue uniform with his 





rotund abdomen jouncing ahead of 
him; the nervous servility of Tyson 
before his superiors; his disgusting 
propensity obsequiously to fleck off any 
particle of dust he might discover on 
the warden’s coat. 

No governor of a big penal institu- 
tion, no superintendent of an asylum 
for the insane, no alienist or psycholo- 
gist of any degree of research that had 
not in their experience come upon such 
atavistics as Tyson with their cow- 
ardly instinct for cruelty always to be 
aroused by the helpless, and, where op- 
portunity offered for the practice of it, 
an instinct and desire that could and 
would mount to a hideous passion. 

As on a cinema screen the warden 
saw the humble, timorous Rat between 
the paws of the primitive, malicious 
Tyson, his humility and timidity a con- 
stant incitement to the morbid brute. 

The rage of revulsion that a strong, 
clean-souled, kindly-hearted man must 
have known in such a contemplation 
caused the warden suddenly to spring 
from his chair, expand his chest by a 
great, deep inhalation, and relieve his 
heart by a bellowing expletive of wrath 
and disgust. Then he went back to 
his desk, took down a tiny key, bent 
over the prisoner, and presently the 
manacles had dropped from the limbs 
of The Rat. 

“Get up and strip to the waist.” 

“I knew you wouldn’t believe me,” 
falteringly said The Rat. 

“Who said I didn’t believe you?’ 

“You're going to give me the ‘cat’.” 

“T’m not. Strip!” 

The warden looked eagerly at The 
Rat’s bared torso. Blue-black, yellow- 
ish-green bruises were all over it in 
corroboration of his story against 


Tyson. But the warden expected to see 
them. What he was noting, and with 


satisfaction, was that The Rat, though 
skinny, had a fair depth of chest; that 
the lean body was sinewy ; that the hard 
prison work with scrubbing brush and 
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mop and pail had tautened the arms 
of The Rat to a firm muscularity, and 
that, as he breathed, rippling ridges of 
sinew crossed his flat, thin waist line. 

The chief walked over to one of the 
three doors giving entrance to his 
office. He flung it open. There was 
disclosed a large room, fully thirty by 
twenty feet. It was furnished with 
only a long table and a dozen chairs. 
It was the room in which he assembled 
his keepers for instructions, where 
sometimes the board of pardons met, 
or, in legal emergencies, a prisoner was 
permitted to consult with his lawyer 
in privacy. 

“Drag that table and the chairs out 
here,” he said to The Rat. He walked 
to the second door leading to the outer 
offices, opened it, thrust out his head, 
and gave the order: 

“Send Tyson here. 
in by the prison way.” ’ Turning back, 
the warden locked this door. ‘‘You,” 
he said to The Rat, “go into that room 
there and wait.” When the prisoner 
had moved into the meeting chamber 
the warden swung the door shut. Then 
he stood facing the third entrance, his 
resolution fully taken. 

Tyson entered, his frightened soul 
betrayed by the wild shifting of his 
little eyes, and the sag of his fat face. 

le had sought vainly to bolster the 
hope that the warden would have been 
so outraged by the wild conduct of The 
Rat in the prison that he had ordered 
him, forthwith clapped into one of the 
solitary, dark cells, so The Rat would 
get no opportunity to explain why he 
had dared the infraction of the prison’s 
strictest rule; or that, if The Rat did 
babble, the warden would take the same 
view of the case the prisoners had, that 
the man must have gone insane, and 
would therefore give no serious atten- 
tion to his talk. 

“Tyson,” said the warden sharply, 
“strip to the waist.” 

“What?” asked the astonished man. 


Tell him to come 
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“T said strip to the waist,” said the 
warden evenly. “And if you don’t 
hurry up about it I'll tear the clothes 
off your back myself and beat you— 
beat you until you are willing to kiss 
my hand.” 

“He’s a liar!’ cried Tyson, and then 
tried to choke back the words. 

A fleck of a smile crossed the war- 
den’s lips at the self-betrayal. 

“Look here,” said Tyson, “I ain’t one 
of the prisoners, you know. I’m a 
citizen and——” 

“Strip !” 

“What for?’ asked the keeper, but 
at the same time, under the steady eye 
of the warden, beginning to divest him- 
self of coat and vest. 

“Collar and necktie.” 

“You ain’t got no right but 
Tyson’s fat, shaking hands opened the 
knot of the little string tie and 
snapped the collar ends off the button. 

“Your shirt.” 

“This ain't lawful. 
going to do?” 

“Hurry up!” 

Tyson shuddered at the snap of t 
command. 

When his head emerged 
panicky struggle in the removal of his 
last garment his eyes beheld the war- 
den with thoroughness searching the 
pockets of the cast-off coat. He se- 
lected a letter. He read it while Tyson 
stood there mumbling protest at the 
liberties taken with the contents of his 
pockets, sweating harder as he saw the 


’ 





What are you 


he 


from his 


warden’s face pale and flush. 

The warden icoked up. “Tyson,” he 
said, “I’m not going to talk about this 
thing with you. It’s too retten. But 
there’s a poor devil in there that for 
no reason in the world you’ve tortured 
and degraded to the verge of insanity. 
There’s hardly a man in this prison 
been guilty of such secret, cowardly 
vileness. There’s no reparation I can 
make to that poor devil in there but to 
make you face him on equal terms, give 
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him his chance at you, his chance to 
get his sanity and his manhood back. 
You’ve got to go through with it. A 
little bruising under such conditions 
will do you a lot of good, Tyson. You 
may not know it, but you’re not more 
than two jumps this side of an insanity 
ward yourself. Go on in there, and I 
fervently hope the prisoner inside beats 
you half to death.” 

Tyson flared into snarling protest. 
“Tf you make me go through with this,” 
he said, “I'll bring charges against you! 
It’s an outrage, that’s what it is! You'll 
lose your job.” 

“Suppose I go you one better,” said 
the warden. ‘Suppose I call up the 
newspapers and tell them what it’s all 
about, and postpone the fight till the 
reporters get here?” 

He opened the door of the big meet- 
ing room. 

“Go in there, Tyson, or I'll throw 
you in.” 

Like a suddenly galvanized auto- 
maton Tyson obeyed. 

The Rat stared at them, his long, 
sinewy arms drooping, his mouth with 
its protruding teeth wide open, an 
agony of inquiry in his eyes. He shot 
a swift look at Tyson’s hands. He 
caught his breath in relief. No cato’- 
nine tails dangled from them. 

“Smith,” said the warden, “this 
prison isn’t meant to drive men crazy, 
break their hearts, or destroy their 
souls. Here’s this man who has tor- 
tured and abused and wronged you. 
I’ve made him strip as you are stripped. 
Like you his only weapons are his bare 
hands. I’m giving you fully, freely this 
opportunity to square accounts with 
him, of meeting him man to man, of 
showing yourself you are as good a 
man as he is, fully his equal, if not a 
better man—yes, I think, Smith, a good 
bit better man. Are you game to prove 
it to him?” 

“Yes,” said The Rat simply, and the 
warden noticed that the skinny man all 
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the while was looking straight into the 
eyes of Tyson. 

“And,” added the prison chief, “I’ve 
read that letter he’s been holding from 
you. It’s from your friend the hos- 
pital orderly. It says your mother is 
dead—that she died wondering and 
crying because no word had come from 
you.” 

At this the white lips of Tyson began 
to move, but just then a terrific blow 
from The Rat struck him fully upon 
the mouth. 

Softly the warden closed the door. 

The walls were thick, the door heavy. 
Deadened, blurred, but ceaselessly for 
many minutes the scuffle of feet, the 
fall of reeling, wrestling men, the im- 
pact of blows, the bellows of Tyson, 
the high shrill cries of The Rat—all 
came to the ears of the listening man. 
Then the bellows and the cries stopped 
for breathlessness. Sharp gasps became 
audible. And then suddenly came a 
weak, but desperately rapid pattering 
of fists upon the panels, and a voice 
cracked and screaming: 

“He’s killing me! Save me! Help!” 

The warden swung open the door. 
Like a huge toad on all fours was Ty- 
son, his face a crimson mask, his big 
abdomen heaving, his breath coming 
and going in sharp whimpering efforts. 

The Rat was hovering, dancing over 
him, his own face badly bruised, but 
with a cleansed, new light in his eyes. 
As Tyson staggered to his feet The 
Rat’s fist spat with a final blow on an 
already red and swollen ear. 

“T fought him fair, sir. I fought him 
fair and beat him!” declared The Rat. 

“T thought you would,” said the war- 
den, nodding over his shoulder as he 
led Tyson to the washroom. 

To the keeper he said: “Nothing like 
a cold shower for what’s troubling you. 
Here are your clothes. Soon as you 
get into them, get out. Do as you 
please about what’s happened here.” 

The warden soaked a towel with cold 

















handed it to him. 

“Feel better?” 

“I feel,” said The Rat, into whose 
voice had come firmness and ‘resonance, 
“like a man.” 

The warden nodded. “The men out- 
side must not hear of this.” 

“No; sit.” ; 

“You'll have to do three months 
solitary for breaking that rule.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But you'll have a light and meals 
and things to read.” 

“Thank you, sir.’ 

“But the men outside must never 
know that.” 

“IT understand, sir. 

“I’m not forgetting the motive you 
had for stealing. I’m going to propose 
you for parole.” 

“Warden!” 

“And I know of a man who wants 
a man and woman as caretakers for 
a small farm.” 

“But ” faltered The Rat. 

“Your mother is not dead, Smith. 
The letter says she is getting along 
fine and will be able to leave the hos- 
pital within three months—about the 
time you'll be leaving here. I figured 
if you thought your mother had died 
without having any word from you, 
wondering at your silence and deser- 
tion, it would help.” 


’ 


” 





water, and returned to The Rat, and 
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“Tt did, sir. 
your hand?” 

— 

And in this position Tyson saw them 
through his puffed, swollen eyes as he 
passed on to the outer office. 


Can I—can I shake 


To introduce a story as being from 
“real life’ is too often a camouflage 
for telling a weak one, but if the reade: 
has been interested thus far he may 
be more so in knowing that in every 
incident and detail this is a tale from 
actuality, and that The Rat in braving 
death by breaking from the prison line 
and securing audience with the warden 
achieved one of the first and greatest 
of modern prison reforms. It re- 
sulted in the installation in all big 
prisons of a sealed letter box into which 
prisoners may drop their letters. Only 
the warden possesses the key to this 
box. His duty, of course, demands that 
he examine and sometimes censor such 
letters. Likewise nearly every warden 
in the country adopted the system of 
personally delivering the letters sent 
them to prisoners as they passed in line 
before him. It was a reform forever 
robbing vindictive, cruel keepers of this 
source of tyranny, and struck a drastic 
blow as well against the importation of 
opium, morphine, cocaine, and heroin to 
complete the wreakage of the minds of 
prison inmates. 


SHPISISASCEEE ESE 
HE novelette, “Red Lure,” by Stephen Lee, published in the issue of 
Detective Story MAGAZINE, dated December 2, 1919, in which a man is 
killed through his morbid reaction to the color red, had its counterpart in a 


happening reported in Russia in the days of the Czar. 
man was confined in a windowless room having purple walls. 


Arrested by the police, a 
After a short 


time the effect of this color began to be seen in the man’s melancholy expression 
and general gloomy attitude, and his despondency grew greater every day. He 
was saved from insanity only by being removed from the room into another less 
melancholy in its effect. 

3rown and violet colors are also said to be depressing; red induces “‘nerves,’ 
while green and pale blue are soothing, and yellow wall paper tends to make one 
cheerful. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
ALTHOUGH the only habitation within sight of the anchorage of his house boat is a boarded-up 
bungalow, Jack Furness has been threatened with death if he remains in the neighborhood. 
With his friend, Dick Montaigne, who tells of their struggle, he decides to run down his unknown 


enemy. 


The two soon discover that Professor Moule, inventor of a method of making imitation 


diamonds, is also the leader of a band of supercriminals, the headquarters of which are in the bunga- 


low. 
covered by the scientist’s thieves. 


A box containing valuable gems, which the band had stolen and Furness had found, is re- 
Witch Temple, Professor Moule’s niece, with whom Montaigne 


falls in love, saves him and Furness several times from her uncle’s attempts to kill them, and, her 


activities being discovered, Professor Moule 


however, thwart him. 


Then, with the girl and Mr. and Mrs. Gates, 
There they are found by Professor Ettrix, 
uses an 
down upon the house in the valley a poisonous gas. 
an automobile, but he himself is trapped by Moule and Ettrix in a 


country home. 
chief. Professor 


‘Manor, Furness 


who notifies his Moule 


tries to murder her, too. 


Montaigne and Furness, 
flee secretly to Valley 
one of Moule’s band, 
abandoned chemical factory near by to send 
Montaigne saves his friends, who escape in 
room in the house. His gas 


Furness’ servants, they 


mask is stripped off, but he is still alive when Moule orders Ettrix to make certain he is dead 


before they depart. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
THE RETURN TO THE VALLEY. 


Y heart almost stood still as 
Ettrix mounted the stairs and 
entered the room. The light 
of the torch flashed upon me, 

but my back was to the door, so that my 
face remained invisible. Ettrix walked 
across to me and then hesitated a mo- 
ment. I thought he was going to bend 

and feel my pulse, but apparently he 
had no liking for the job he had been 
given. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed with some dis- 
gust, and, turning, walked quickly 
from the room. 

I drew a long breath of relief. 

“All right, Moule,” I heard Ettrix re- 
port as he went downstairs again. 

“We may as well leave him here, 
then,” replied Moule. “He will form 
an interesting little problem for the 
local police. I wager they will have difh- 
culty in finding a solution to it.” 

Some time after, the sound of foot- 
steps outside the house reached my 
ears, fading gradually into silence. 

I tried to think what I should do. 








Should I attempt to pick up the track 
of Jack Furness, and join forces with 
him again? It was well-nigh impossi- 
ble. I had no idea where he had 
gone. 

To my astonishment, on looking at 
my watch I found it was little more 
than midnight—only about two hours 
since I had discovered: Moule’s plan 
for our annihilation. It seemed incred-, 
ible. I felt that I had lived years in 
the time! 

As soon as I was sure that my ene- 
mies were definitely gone, I had picked 
myself up from the floor and seated 
myself on the edge of my bed to think 
out my position. Just when it happened 
I have no idea, but I know that my 
exhaustion must have overcome me, 
and that I fell back onto my bed,*and 
lost myself in sleep. 

Some hours later I dreamed that I 
lay dead upon the floor as Moule had 
left me, yet, as people are in dreams, 
I was conscious of my own state. I 
saw Jack Furness and Witch Temple 
standing over me, looking down upon 
my body. I heard their voices, too, and 
could even understand what they said. 























“Poor old Dick!” said Furness, and 
his voice was full of pain and pity. “If 
only I had been a minute sooner!” 

“You are not to blame,” said Witch 
Temple. “You acted as you thought 
best for us all.” 

Her sweet voice was broken with 
grief. She bent over me with glisten- 
ing tears in her dark eyes. She spoke 
words of me that I cannot repeat, so 
much were they in excess of my merits. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick!’ she cried. “You 
saved us—you gave your life to save 
us!” 

She bent over me, and a tear fell 
upon my face. She bent lower, and 
then I felt her warm lips pressed 
against mine. 

She started back with a cry—half 
of fear, half of joy. 

“Oh, Jack—he is alive!” she cried 
and fell back in a faint into the arms 
of Furness. 

At her kiss and the cry that fol- 
lowed it I started into full conscious- 
ness. It was no dream! They were 
there before me in the flesh—Jack 
Furness supporting the limp body of 
Witch Temple and looking at me with 
dropped jaw and startled eyes. 

“You have come back?” I said 
stupidly, hardly yet realizing the situa- 
tion. 

“But—but’ you were dead before we 
left!’ stammered Jack, with an equal 
lack of comprehension. 

Witch Temple moved in his arms. 
She was recovering from her momen- 
tary collapse. As she opened her eyes, 
Jack set her down gently on the edge of 
the bed. She looked at me for a mo- 
ment doubtfully, and then her beautiful 
face broke into a smile of joy. 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed, with a 
great sigh of relief. “I cannot under- 
stand how you happen to be alive. It is 
enough to know that you are. We 
came back to recover your body, if it 
was still here.” 
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“Let us get things clear,” I said. “I 
shall tell you all that has happened to 
me, and then you must tell me your 
part of the story.” 

I went back to my discovery of ihe 
generation of carbon dioxide in the 
valley, and related all that had hap- 
pened since—except that I said noth- 
ing of the offer that Moule had made 
to me. I told them how Moule had ex- 
posed me to the poisoned air and left 
me for dead while he went to search for 
the others. I explained how I had out- 
witted him by shamming dead, to get 
him out of the room and reach the 
purer air at the window. 

“You did it too well, Dick,” Jack 
Furness interrupted me at this point. 
“Let me tell you what happened. When 
you were caught and lugged into your 
own room, I was on the upper stairs. 
Witch ran up to me to let me know you 
were caught. We decided to get the 
Gates down to the coach house while 
Moule was shut up in the room with 
you. We carried that through all right. 
I put them in the car and persuaded 
Witch to stay there, too, while I cam 
back to rescue you. I had two auto- 
matics with me, and I meant to con- 
front the scoundrels and carry you off. 

“Just as I got to the door of the 
room I heard Moule say that you were 
dead. Like a fool, I believed him. I 
knew they would not leave you while 
they thought you were still alive, but it 
never occurred to me that you might be 
fooling them. 

“T had no time to consider. Moule 
and the other two were coming out of 
the room, and I had just time to slip 
down the stairs out of sight, as they 
went up to the second floor. 

“T knew there was little time to spare. 
I hesitated for a moment, wondering if 
I should attempt to take your body with 
me, but I thought my duty was to those 


who were left alive. It would be touch 


and go at the best, for the engine 
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makes enough noise when it starts, and 
Moule. would be sure to hear it. 

“T held him up a while by locking 
both doors, but we just got out of the 
yard by a hair’s breadth se 

“Yes, I saw you go,” I said. 
leaning out of the window.” 

“You saw us go!” cried Witch Tem- 
ple. 

She leaned forward and took my 
hand in hers. 

“Poor Dick,” she said softly, “what 
must you have thought! You could 
not know that we believed you were 
dead. You must have thought we were 
deserting you. Believe me, Dick, I 
would never have agreed to go had 
Jack Furness not assured me that you 
were past help.” 

“I know it, Miss Temple, though I 
did not then.” 

“Don't call me that any more,” she 
said shyly; and a little blush suffused 
her cheeks. “Surely we have gone 
through enough together to be on more 
triendly terms. Call me Witch. It is 
a silly name, but it is all my poor father 
would give me—I have never known 
why.” 

Her hand still held mine tightly. In 
spite of the presence of Jack Furness I 
raised it to my lips and kissed it. 

“Thank you—Witch,” I said. 

“But tell me,” I went on, after a 
slightly embarrassed pause, “where did 
you go? What have you done with 
Gates and his wife?” 

“We ran straight down to a place on 
the seashore,” explained Jack. “We 
woke up the people at the Arcadia Ho- 
tel and explained that we were a motor- 
ing party who had broken down on the 
way. Witch is my sister, Mrs, Gates 
her maid, and Gates my man. 

“After breakfast this morning we 
determined to come back and find your 
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body. Your ‘death’ has altered Witch’s 
views. She is willing now to tell the 


police all she knows. With your body 
to-confirm our story we might have 
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been able to convince even the police 
that there is something queer going on 
at the Ellison Foundation.” 

“Now that we have found Dick alive 
I doubt if I can bring myself to betray 
my uncle,” said Witch Temple hesitat- 
ingly. “I cannot readily break my last 
promise to my mother. It was only 
your death, Dick, that could have 
changed my view—or yours, Jack,” she 
added, turning again to Furness. 

It was always the same. If ever I 
had occasion to feel that I was favored 
by this strange girl whom I loved, the 
next moment my hopes were dashed by 
some word or phrase or gesture that 
shared the favor equally with Furness. 

I rose from the bed upon which I had 
been sitting while we talked, and found 
that I was so faint that I could hardly 
stand. I felt ravenously hungry, which 
accounted for my weakness. 

“TI must have some food,’ I said 
faintly. 

“Let me prepare you a meal,” cried 
Witch Temple. “There is plenty of 
food downstairs.” 

She ran off to fulfill her offer. 

“Dick,” said Furness very seriously, 
as soon as we were alone, “this Moule 
business is getting beyond a_ joke. 
We've got to put a stop to it. We can’t 
convince the police unless Witch Tem- 
ple tells her story. Well, we’ve got to 
get her to tell it—or, rather, you have. 
She has the most wonderful belief in 
you, and if you advise her to break her 
promise to her mother she'll do it. Yes, 
it’s up to you now, old boy.” 

“T don’t see why you should not 
convince her as easily as I can,” I said, 
though my heart beat more quickly 
at the thought that I had influence with 
the girl. 

“Take it from me, Dick, you are the 
only man for the job,” replied Jack em- 
phatically. 

I committed myself, therefore, to an 
attempt to bring Witch Temple to our 
view of the matter. 

















Witch 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
AT THE ARCADIA HOTEL. 
WE lunched together at Valley 


Manor for the last time, and in 
the-afternoon, after closing up Valley 
Manor to the best of our ability, we 
ran down to the seaside resort in the 
car, and I engaged a room at the Ar- 
cadia. 

It was a very splendid establishment, 
not on the shore, but situated in its 
own grounds, with a wide, well-kept 
lawn stretching away from the main 
frontage and ending in a thick belt of 
trees which shut it off completely from 
the road beyond. 

Later, Witch Temple and I sat on 
the lawn together, Jack asserting that 
he had some important private business 
to attend to. But I knew that the “im- 
portant business” was to give me an op- 
portunity of persuading Witch to tell 
her story to the police. 

It was difficult to open the subject. 
Witch Temple was silent, and, as I 
thought, hardly at her ease, I had that 
impression whenever I happened to be 
alone with her, yet with Jack Furness 
she always appeared at her best and 
never let us think she was anything but 
most light-hearted. 

“Witch,” I said, hesitating upon the 
name, which still sounded strange 
though sweet to me, “I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“Yes, Dick,” she answered, her eyes 
just glancing at mine, and then turn- 
ing quickly away. A faint blush col- 
ored her pale cheeks, and my mind was 
so obsessed with her beauty that I al- 
most forgot the subject I had to dis- 
cuss. 

“T hope you will not think me pre- 
sumptuous in What I ask,” I continued, 
“and I hope you will see your way to 
grant my request.” 

Witch Temple did not raise her eyes. 
I thought she seemed more embarrassed 
even than I was myself. 

8A Ds 
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“Surely you know, Dick,” she said 
so softly that I could hardly catch her 
words, “that you need not be afraid to 
ask me anything, and that if I can grant 
it, I will.” 

Once more her eyes glanced quickly 
up, met mine, and fell as swiftly. I 
could see no reason for her lack of 
composure, and put it down to the con- 
straint that I fancied she always felt in 
my society. 

“It is like this, Witch,” I said, de- 
termined to come to the point and get 
it over, “Jack and I have talked the 
matter over’—she looked up at me now 
with a puzzled air—“and we are con- 
vinced that you ought not to let a 
promise given under a misapprehension 
keep you from doing what is obviously 
right.” 

I could not understand the look in 
her eyes. Tears floated. there and 
glistened upon her long dark lashes. 
She appeared altogether taken aback, 
though I had tried to lead up to the sub- 
ject as gently as I could. 

Then, of a sudden, she drew her 
hand across her eyes like one just wak- 
ing from a dream and gave a little, 
mirthless laugh. 

“T see,” she said quickly, and in quite 
a different tone. “I must think it over. 
I will give you my decision before din- 
ner. Meet me in the hall.” 

She rose suddenly and without an- 
other word left me and hurried into the 
hotel. 

I was quite nonplused by her be- 
havior and her manner. It was so un- 
like all I had seen of her before. I 
concluded, however, that she consid- 
ered my attempt to influence her pre- 
sumptuous, and I cursed Jack Furness 
internally for leading me into such a 


position. 
I judged, by her manner of receiving 
my statement, that there was little 


chance of her agreeing to it. This was 
a serious matter, for without her evi- 
dence we had nothing fresh to take to 
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the police. They had refused to believe 
us before, and we had no proof to give 
them that our later adventures were 
more reliable than what we had already 
told them. I felt sure that, both in the 
matter of the actinic ray and the 
poisoned valley, Moule would be able 
to prove an unassailable alibi. 

Yet it was a matter of the utmost im- 
portance that we should get the police 
on our side. Unless we could have 
Moule caught and rendered harmless 
it was only a matter of time before one 
of his schemes would succeed and we 
would be killed. 

I wandered off into the gardens, 
meditating on our position and specu- 
lating’ on the answer I would receive 
from Witch Temple before dinner. I 
was not hopeful. 

In the rose garden, intent on a pipe 
and a sporting paper, I found Furness. 

“Well?” he asked, as I sat down be- 
side him. 

“Not very well, I’m afraid,” I an- 
swered. 

I told him what had happened as 
clearly as I could. 

“IT wish you had taken on the job 
yourself, Jack,” I concluded. “I am 
sure she would have taken it better 
from you than from me.” 

Furness grinned slyly. I thought he 
was congratulating himself on being 
well out of an awkward job. 

“Not a bit of it, Dick,” he said. “If 
you are not successful, I wouldn’t have 
a chance. You went into the thing 
alone, and you had better carry it 
through alone.” 

He grinned at me as he spoke, and 
then rose, stretched his long body, and 
went off. 

I hung about until half an hour be- 
fore dinner and then went to wait in 
the hall for Witch Temple and her 
decision. 

This hall of the Arcadia was a beau- 
tifully furnished lounge, with little ta- 
bles for coffee, and deep, comfortable 
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chairs and settees, where people awaited 
the dinner gong, and gossiped over their 
coffee and cigars when dinner was over. 
Large screens stood here and there on 
the rich carpet, breaking up the general 
view and isolating the little groups, 
which gathered after dinner, into quite 
private parties. 

I threw myself into an armchair in 
front of one of these screens, where I 
had a full view of the main staircase, 
and awaited the coming of Witch Tem- 
ple. 

She did not keep me long. As she 
tripped lightly down the stair in her 
simple summer gown, I noticed how 
refined and subtle her beauty was com- 
pared with that of the richly dressed 
women around me. 

She saw me at 
straight to me. 

“May I sit down beside you, Dick?’ 
she said with an arch smile. 

I pulled another chair forward, and 
drew in one side of the screen so that 
we were shut off to some extent from 
the rest of the guests. 

“How nice and cosy, Dick,” she said 
to me, as I sat down by her side. “‘Now 
we can talk in comfort. Do you know, 
I wondered if I had given you time to 
say all you wanted to say this after- 
noon. I went away so hurriedly.” 

“T think I said all that was neces- 
sary,” I answered. “I might have urged 
you more. I might have pointed out 
the terrible danger we are in while your 
uncle is at large. I might have shown 
you that we are allowing a huge swin- 
dle to continue, when it can be stopped 
at a word from you.” 

“Yes, yes; ail that I understand,” 
said Witch nervously, as it seemed to 
me. “But I wondered if that was all. 
You know I told you that you need 
not fear to ask, and that I would grant 
whatever was possible to me.” 

“You are always so good and kind,” 
I said earnestly, “that I believe you 
would. If you will only agree to tell 


once and came 

















your story to the police, and confirm 
what Jack and I have already told 
them, there is nothing more we need 
ask of you.” 

She sighed deeply and was silent. 
Her eyes gazed into the distance, and 
her beautiful face wore something of 
the tragic look that I thought had gone 
from it forever. 

“Very well, Dick; it shall be as you 
wish,” she said at last, and sighed again. 
“Come, let us go to dinner. Jack has 
already gone in.” 

She started up and went off toward 
the door of the dining rom. As I was 
about to follow, I heard a _ peculiar 
sound, like some one trying to smother 
a sneeze, come from the other side of 
the screen. 

I gave a quick glance round the 
panel, and was in time to see a shortish 
man in evening dress hurrying off«in 
the opposite direction. His back was 
to me, and, as he hurried away, his 
face was buried in a handkerchief, into 
which he was coughing. 

I hastened to overtake Witch Tem- 
ple, who was already by the door of the 
dining room. I was rather worried at 
the thought of a possible eavesdropper, 
though I could not see how he could 
have any connection with our enemies. 
I dismissed him from my mind, as, in 
all probability, an innocent visitor 
anxious, by his cough, to advise us of 
his presence. 

A waiter conducted us to a table at 
the far side of the great dining room, 
where Jack Furness was already seated. 
As we crossed the room -I noticed that 
the hotel was well patronized. At most 
of the tables parties were already 
seated. A few wore evening dress, but 


the majority, like ourselves, wore ordi- 
nary day clothes. 

“Well, you two,” demanded Jack 
when we were all seated round the 
table, “have you setiled everything to 
the satisfaction of both of you?” 

“Hardly to my satisfaction,” said 
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Witch Temple with a wry little smile; 
“but I have agreed to all Dick asked.” 

I heard no more of what was said, 
for my attention was suddenly absorbed 
by the entrance of a party of men in 
evening dress. The table nearest to us 
was still vacant, and the newcomers 
were threading their way across the 
room toward it in the confident manner 
of long residents. I had taken the chair 
facing the door, so that I had a full 
view of the men in their progress. 

My expression of paralyzed fascina- 
tion must have struck my companions, 
for they turned in their chairs to look 
in the direction in which my eyes were 
fixed. 

“Moule!” exclaimed Jack hoarsely. 

Witch Temple made no sound. 

I watched the nearer approach of 
the three men—Mooule leading, with 
Fronner and Ettrix behind him. They 
had almost reached their table before 
the eyes of Moule met mine. 

He stopped so sharply that Fronner 
bumped into him from behind. For a 
moment his face went livid, his eyes 
seemed to swell in his head. 

Considering what a shock the sight 
of me must have been, he made a mar- 
velous recovery. He drew a long 
breath, then a pleased smile passed over 
his face, and he walked straight across 
to me. 

“Good evening, Montaigne,” he said 
urbanely. “Let me congratulate you. 
I did not expect to see you again.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN UNPLEASANT - SURPRISE. 


RENG from my chair I bowed. 
“Thank you, Doctor Moule,” I 
said, striving to imitate his coolness as 
well as I could. “Yes, I have been 
through rather a trying time, but I am 
all right again now.” 
“You must have taken a sudden turn 
for the better,” said Moule easily. “The 
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last report I heard of you, you were 
very near death’s door.” 

“The result of a careless diagnosis, I 
think,” I replied. “At the time that 
the bulletin was given out, I was al- 
ready past the crisis and only required 
time and good air to bring me back to 
health.” 

“Ah, yes. 





Good air is a great re- 
vivifier, Montaigne. You will find this 
place very good in that respect. Good 
evening, Mr. Furness. We have met 
before, I think. You must look after 
our friend. He is inclined to late hours, 
I fancy, and to prying over-much into 
the secrets of nature.” 

As Jack Furness seemed upon the 
verge of an outburst of indignation, I 
pressed his arm lightly and took the re- 
ply upon myself. 

“T don’t think my nature studies have 
injured my health, Doctor Moule, but 
rather the contrary,” I said. “One 
often comes across facts of extreme 
interest, and one can never know too 
much.” 

“True—true,” agreed Moule thought- 
fully. “Yet many of these more subtle 
investigations are fraught with consid- 
erable danger to the earnest inquirer— 
and one cannot be too careful. How- 
ever, I am keeping you and your 
friends from dinner, and my own party 
are growing impatient. I have no 
doubt we shall see something of you 
later.” 

With an easy bow he withdrew and 
left us to ourselves. I noticed that 
throughout the conversation he had 
completely ignored the presence of his 
niece. She, on her part, had never once 
raised her eyes from the table. 

The relations of these two were fan- 
tastic. I could not forget the strange 
affection—undoubtedly genuine—that 
Moule had shown for Witch Temple 
when he had looked upon her as an un- 
fortunate imbecile. The discovery 
that she had deceived: him had turned 
his affection to fury for the moment, 
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yet twice since he had attempted to re- 
cover her alive. Surely, in his pe- 
culiar warped mind, his early affection 
survived. * 

She, on her part, had been brought 
up to love her brilliant and highly gifted 
uncle. Notwithstanding his crimes, I 
believe she loved him still. I could well 
understand her feeling, for even I, 
without her inherited predilection, 
could not but feel at times a certain ad- 
miration for the man. His very brazen 
effrontery on this occasion had some- 
thing fascinating about it. 

It must, then, have been a terrible or- 
deal for the girl to be brought face to 
face with her uncle, at the very moment 
that she had decided to assist in his 
downfall. Her cheeks were white as 
the cloth ypon the table, her eyes wild, 
her lips drawn with pain, when we were 
left once more to ourselves. 

As for Jack Furness, he was nearly 
purple with rage. 

It was not my friends, however, that 
I looked at first. I was too intent upon 
the return of Moule to his table. As he 
sank back into his chair he cast one 
look upon Ettrix—a look of rage be- 
fore which the smaller man crumpled 
up like a rabbit hit with a stick. He 
was evidently in abject terror of his 
dominating leader. I did not doubt 
that he would suffer before long for 
his false report upon my condition. 
One cannot play tricks with impunity 
upon a man like Goeffrey Moule. 

I was recalled from my thoughts by 
the voice of Jack Furness. 

“The confounded cheek of the man!” 
he exploded. “Look here, Dick; I see 
no sense in keeping up that kind of po- 
lite conversation. I’d have told him he 
was a dirty murderer, and kicked him 
out of the room.” 

“I know you would, and I sympa- 
thize with you—but you would only 
have spent the night in a police cell. 
Think of it—the eminent Professor 
Moule subjected to a common assault! 

















Witch 


Absolutely no justification. Dozens of 
witnesses to prove it, including two 
well-known scientists with whom the 
professor is spending a quiet. holiday. 
It simply would not pay!” 

“Pay or not pay—lI wouldn’t bandy 
words with him,” retorted my friend. 
“What do you say, Witch?” 

Witch Temple started, as though her 
mind had been far away, busy with 
thoughts of its own. 

“Dick’s way is best,” she said in her 
low, sweet tones. “But are we never 
to be free from my uncle? I thought 
that here we would be safe for a while. 
Even now that I see him here, I can’t 
think how he has found us and followed 
us so quickly.” 

“My own opinion,” I said, “is that 
he has not followed us, but that by ill 
luck we have blundered right onto his 
headquarters. Probably we shall find 
that he has been staying at the Arcadia 
for some time. After dinner I shall 
inquire. He could not find a better cen- 
ter than this from which to engineer the 
valley affair, and I have no doubt that 
he has worked things in such a way 
that at the times when he went to the 
ralley he could prove very clearly that 
he had not left here.” 

“What you say sounds very proba- 
ble,” agreed Witch Temple. ‘We are 
lucky to have you on our side, Dick. 
You are the only one of us that is any 
match for him.” 

Meantime my eyes had not left the 
neighboring table for long. I was un- 
able to catch a word of what was said, 
but I missed nothing of the movements 
and expressions of our enemies. 

I saw that at first Moule was silent 
and stern of face. Fronner made one 
or two remarks, but they were received 
either in silence or with a monosyllabic 
reply. As for Ettrix, he was content 
to keep his head bent over his plate. 

In a short time, however, Moule 
grew more animated. The frown left 
his brow, and he became once more the 
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urbane man of the world. He leaned 
forward and spoke rapidly to Fronner, 
as though relating some anecdote, or, 
possibly, explaining some plan. I no- 
ticed that the faces of both wore a 
pleased smile at the end of it, and I 
feared that it was more likely that our 
persecutor had hit upon some subtle 
scheme for our undoing than that he 
was merely telling a humorous story. 

Very shortly after—with a word of 
excuse to his companions—Moule rose 
and left the room. My anxiety was 
doubled as soon as he was gone from 
my sight. So long as I had him before 
my eyes I felt a certain modicum of 
security, and I was sure that his de- 
parture boded no good to us. He was 
gone for about ten minutes in all, and 
upon his return he made some remark 
to Fronner, upon which they both 
smiled as though at something which 
Was eminently satisfactory to them. 

Our dinner was not a success. i 
think none of us ate very much, and 
our conversation was not cheerful. We 
were all too much obsessed by the un- 
pleasant proximity of our enemies. 

“Look here, Dick,’ Furness 
toward the end of the meal, “we ought 
to be thinking what we are going to do, 
now that these blackguards have turned 
up again. How is it going to affect our 
plans?” 

“Unless they manage to kill us off— 
and I don’t see how they can venture to 
do that in this crowded place—it dees 
not affect our plans at all,” I answered. 
“We only have one plan—to get to the 
police with Witch’s confirmation of our 
story. They are bound to believe us 
then, and once we convince them that 
we are not drunken maniacs, things will 
begin to move.” 

“Then I vote we take an early train 
to town in the morning and get in 
touch with that man Cronley of yours 
as soon as we can.” 

“T think you are right, Jack. We 
ought not to delay a minute more than 
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we can avoid. Are you willing to go 
with us in the morning, Witch?” 

The poor girl looked at me with 
eyes in which one could read the strug- 
gle through which she was going. 

“T am not willing, Dick,” she said in 
a low, tremulous voice, “but I am 
ready. I know that you are right, but— 
remember that it is my dear mother’s 
twin brother whom I am going to be- 
tray, and that in doing so I am break- 
ing my most sacred promise. It is not 
—easy.” 

I felt that I was an unutterable brute 
to force her to act against her will, yet 
I knew that for her own safety, as well 
as ours, it was the only thing to be 
done. I could not express my sympa- 
thy nor, I think, was Jack Furness in 
any better case. 

We sat in an awkward silence, which 
was brought to an end by Witch Tem- 
ple, who rose and left the room. 

“She must not be left alone, Jack,” I 
said anxiously. 

I had caught the peculiar sidelong 
glance that Moule had cast upon his 
niece as she passed close by him, and 
there was something in it that fright- 
ened me. 

“Mrs. Gates must be warned to stay 
near her when she is in her own room, 
and one of us must always guard her in 
the public rooms.” 

“You are right, Dick. Mrs. Gates 
should be put on her guard at once.” 

We had finished dinner. Jack went 
off to find Mrs. Gates and tell her as 
much as was needful. Meanwhile I 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
find out what I could of Moule. A 
glance at his table told me that he and 
his companions would not leave the din- 
ing room for some little time. 

I made my way to the hotel desk in 
as casual a manner as I could, and on 
pretext of inquiring about trains, got 
into conversation with the girl in 
charge. 

“You have some distinguished guests 
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in the house,” I said, after one or two 
general remarks had been exchanged. 

“Yes, the Arcadia is used by some 
of the best people,” replied the girl, 
who was evidently flattered by my re- 
mark, 

“I noticed a party of eminent scien- 
tists at dinner,’ I continued. ‘Pro- 
fessor Moule of the Ellison Founda- 
tion.” 

“Oh, yes. That’s the tall, clean- 
shaved gentleman who came in a few 
minutes ago and asked to use the tele- 
phone.” 

This was information worth having, 
though I took care to show no sign of 
unusual interest. What could Moule 
have been telephoning about? I recol- 
lected his animated talk with Fronner, 
and then his departure from the dinner 
table. Some new deviltry was on foot! 

“Is the professor making a long 
stay?” I asked. 

“T couldn’t say, I’m sure,” replied the 
girl. ‘“He’s been here some weeks with 
a friend; and another gentleman joined 
them a day or two ago,” 

She went on to tell me more of the 
Arcadia’s distinguished patrons, and I 
listened with what interest I could 
summon up, until an opportunity arose 
for my escape. 

I wandered back into the hall, where 
I found Witch Temple and Jack Fur- 
ness sitting together over coffee. By 
the expression on the latter’s face I 
judged that he was very consciously, 
acting the faithful bulldog. A large 
bulge in the pocket of his coat, where 
his hand rested, told me that he was 
armed with one of his favorite auto- 
matics. 

I joined them and ordered coffee 
from a passing waiter. 

“Well?” demanded Jack. “Anything 
new?” 

“Only that Moule used the telephone 
during dinner, and that he and Fronner 
have been staying in the hotel for some 














time. In this case we have walked right 
into the lion’s den.” 

“IT wonder what he wanted on the 
telephone,” said Jack thoughtfully. 

“T would give a great deal to know,” 
I answered. “I only hope he is not 
preparing some fresh surprise for us!” 

“He'll have to act quickly, for by 
to-morrow he’ll be too late,” said Jack. 
“We'll have the handcuffs on him be- 
fore twenty-four hours are over.” 

At that moment, the man of whom 
we spoke, accompanied by Fronner, 
strolled through the hall, his intellect- 
ual face full of interest in the people 
around him. As he caught sight of us, 
he murmured a few words to his com- 
panion, and the pair came across to 
where we were seated. 

“I trust you will permit us to join 
you over coffee, Montaigne?” said the 
professor calmly. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
GONE! 


HE newcomers did not wait for the 
permission that they asked. 
Fronner drew in a couple of chairs, and 
they sat down beside us. I wondered 
what had become of Ettrix, but I was 
not so perturbed as I would have been 
had Fronner, for instance, been miss- 
ing. I felt assured that Moule would 
not trust Ettrix with any very delicate 
commission after the fiasco for which 
he had been responsible at Valley 
Manor. 

From the waiter who had just then 
brought my coffee Moule ordered cof- 
fee for himself and his companion. 

“The most delightful part of the eve- 
ning—don’t you think, Mr. Furness?” 
he said, with a mischievous look in his 
eyes. > 

I could see what an evil delight he 
took in rousing the ire of Jack Furness. 
As he got no reply from my angry 
friend, he rambled on easily: 

“A good cigar, a cup of really fine 
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coffee, and congenial company—what 
more could a man ask for? I always 
feel at my best under such circum- 
stances. The instincts of good-fellow- 
ship and benevolence are aroused, the 
baser part of our nature sinks into 
oblivion; we become, in fact, the ideal 
of mankind, Do you not agree, Mon- 
taigne?” 

“To a certain extent,” I admitted. 
“But even the greatest scoundrels have 
their better moments, and it would be 
foolish to allow oneself to be lulled into 
a sense of security because—hew shall 
I express it?—because, say the mur- 
derer is not at the moment in the mood 
for murder.” 

“You have a gruesome taste in your 
illustrations, Montaigne; but I follow 
your reasoning. You would trust to 
the baser, rather than the better, in- 
stincts of your fellows. Are you of the 
same cynical opinion, Mr. Furness?” 

Poor Jack had been fidgeting in his 
chair ever since Moule’s arrival upon 
the scene. He was itching to land his 
great fist between Moule’s eyes, I knew, 
but he evidently realized the futility 
of such a proceeding. 

“If a man’s a scoundrel he’s a 
scoundrel all the time,” he blurted out, 
“and not fit to associate with decent peo- 
ple—not even in the public lounge of a 
hotel. Come along, Witch; let’s go 
out and get some fresh air. I shall 
stifle if I stay here longer.” 

He tucked Witch Temple’s arm un- 
der his own protectingly and led her 
away. The door leading out into the 
hotel grounds stood open, for it was a 
warm evening, and a number of the 
guests had drifted outside and were 
walking upon the lawn in the light of 
the moon. I watched Jack and Witch 
Temple until they had disappeared 
through the open doorway. Then I 
rose from my seat. 

“T must not forget your recommen- 
dation of fresh air as a tonic, Doctor 
Moule,” I said. “The atmosphere is 
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becoming somewhat heavy with smoke. 
I think it will be much more pleasant 
to sit outside. Do you care to join 
me?” 

I included both Moule and Fronner 
in my glance, and they rose at once to 
accompany me. As we crossed the hall, 
I felt Moule’s hand press my arm 
lightly. 

“Ah! What friends you and I would 
make, could you but agree with me!” 

He spoke in a low voice, isolating his 
words from Fronner. 

I made no reply. He knew my sen- 
timents well enough by now, and I 
felt that it was unnecessary to repeat 
them. 

I led the way to a long garden seat 
that stood with its back to the hotel 
front, facing the lawn. From here, I 
thought, I could keep a watchful eye 
upon Witch Temple and Furness, and 
see that no harm befell them. 

When we had seated ourselves I 
found that I was placed between Fron- 
ner and Moule, whether by chance or 
by their design I could not tell. 

“A lovely night,” commented Fron- 
ner. “I congratulate you, Mr. Mon- 
taigne, on the idea of coming out to 
enjoy it.” 

Tt was, indeed, a lovely night. The 
moon shone brightly upon the lawn be- 
fore us, turning the blades of grass to 
silvery gray. A few isolated couples 
moved slowly to and fro, enjoying the 
mild night air, and happy in each 
other’s society. 

I had no difficulty in picking out 
Witch Temple and Jack Furness from 
the others. Witch Temple, at least, 
was plain to view in her light summer 

“frock with the moonlight playing upon 
it, but of Jack I could distinguish only 
the white collar and the face above it. 
By a curious effect of lighting the rest 
of him was invisible. 

I quickly observed the cause of this 
phenomenon. As I have already men- 
tioned, beyond the lawn, and hiding the 
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hotel from the main road, lay a thick 
hedge of trees, which appeared dead- 
black and impenetrable in the moon- 
light. It formed a background before 
which our fellow guests paced to and 
fro. The women were clean cut and 
clear in their light dresses, the men but 
shirt-fronts and cigar-glow, except in 
one or two instances where tennis 
players had failed to change for din- 
ner. Jack Furness, who was dressed in 
dark gray, was nearly as invisible as 
the men in evening dress—more so in 
reality, for their shirt-fronts showed 
up most clearly of all. 

We sat quietly enjoying our cigars, 
chatting ih cantly on many subjects, 
while I kept my eyes fixed steadily on 
Witch Temple. With Moule harmless 
by my side and Witch effectively pro- 
tected, I felt more at my ease than I 
had done since dinner. 

It was a curious situation. I posi- 
tively enjoyed this desultory chat on 
scientific matters with two of the fore- 
most men in their respective subjects 
in the world. I all but forgot that they 
were my deadly enemies; that they 
were never secure from discovery 
while I lived; that they only awaited a 
favorable opportunity to attempt once 
more what they had tried so often al- 
ready. 

I believe that in a way Moule for- 
got, too. There was some basis in fact 
for his oft-repeated protestations of 
personal liking for me. My luck in 
overcoming his schemes for killing us 
had given him a grossly exaggerated 
idea of my gifts, and he based his 
opinion of me upon this misreading of 
my capacity. 

As the time wore on the couples upon 
the lawn thinned out. They drifted 
slowly toward the hotel and disappeared 
indoors, until, in addition to Witch 
Temple and Furness, there were only 
one or two left. 

This added to my sense of security. 
I was able the more easily to keep in 




















touch with the girl whom I loved. My 
eyes followed her to and fro as she 
walked the length of the lawn, never 
leaving her for a moment. 

At length they came opposite the 
main entrance to the hotel, near to 
which we sat. They stopped, and I 
heard their voices clearly. 

“Shall we go in now? 
late,” said Jack. 

“Let us stay a little longer,” replied 
Witch Temple. “It is delightful out 
of doors, and inside it is so hot and 
stuffy.” 

“Very well. Wait a minute; I want 
to get some matches.” 

I could see Witch Temple with per- 
fect clearness. Her face was turned 
partly toward me, and with the moon- 
light upon it, and the dead-black back- 
ground of the trees behind, her profile 
stood out sharp as a cameo. 

Jack Furness left her and advanced 
toward us. I could just see the white 
of his collar as it moved up and down 
to his slight limp. 

I looked again at the girl. She had 
not moved. Her beauty fascinated me. 
Picked out thus clearly she resembled 
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some marvelously delicate piece of 
sculpture. 
Then—before my very eyes—she 


disappeared ! 

A faint cry, more of astonishment 
than of alarm—and she was gone! 
There was no one near her at the time. 
The only other couple left was at the 
far end of the lawn, fifty yards away. 
Jack Furness was still advancing 
toward us, his white collar bobbing to 
his limp. He had not even heard the 
cry. 

My two_companions had grown sud- 
denly and unaccountably silent. 

All this had happened in a moment— 
the moment during which I was para- 
lyzed by the suddenness of the event. 
Then, my faculties working once more, 
I tried to start to my feet and rush 
across the lawn. A firm hand gripped 
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me by each arm and pressed me back 
upon my seat. 

“What is the matter, Montaigne? 
Let us continue our discussion.” 

Moule’s voice was triumphant. 

I twisted and turned in my efforts to 
release myself, but the grip upon my 
arms was too strong for me. 

Meantime Jack Furness walked un- 
concernedly toward the door of the 
hotel. I did not shout to him. There 
was no time to explain what was 
wanted. Instead, suddenly bending my 
head, I caught the hand that held my 
right arm in my teeth and bit to the 
bone. 

With a yell of pain Fronner re- 
leased his grip. My right arm free, I 
dashed my fist to the left and caught 
Moule full upon the mouth, and, as he 
too slackened his grip at the blow, I 
wriggled my arm free and shot out of 
my seat. 

“Jack, Jack! Witch Temple is gone!” 
I shouted as I rushed across the lawn. 

I reached the spot where I had last 
seen her in less time than it takes me 
to tell. There was nothing to be seen. 
She had vanished—vanished as com- 
pletely as though she had never been. 

I rushed hither and thither, calling 
her name, frantic with grief and rage, 
and finally precipitated myself into the 
arms of Jack Furness, who had come 
at my call. I gasped into his ready ears 
what little I could tell of the disap- 
pearance. 

“We must find her, Jack—find her at 
once or we shall be too late!” I shouted 
at him, shaking him to and fro madly. 


“Yes, but how, Dick, how? Pull 
yourself together and think!’ 

He took me by the shoulders and 
shook me like a rat. 

“You want your brains, Dick. Use 


them, curse you!” 

His method, if rough, had the de- 
sired effect. I drew a long breath and 
gathered together my faculties, such as 
they were. 
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Moule had done this—but how? 
That was the problem before me, and 
it must be answered at once. 

Jack Furness stood patiently by, 
waiting for some ray of light, as a 
dog waits for a bone. 

“T believe I have it, Jack!” I said at 
last. “Black velvet!” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
BLACK VELVET. 
LOOK of consternation spread over 

the face of Jack Furness. I could 
see that he thought the shock had driven 
me insane, whereas never had my mind 
worked more clearly. 

“T’m not crazy, Jack,” I said as stead- 
ily as I could. “There is no time to 
explain—but I know just what has 
happened. Come along—through the 
hedge to the road!” 

We reached the hedge, which was 
very thick, and after a little delay 
found a gap among the lower branches 
through avhich we managed to strug- 
gle. Beyond, a low stone wall, sur- 
mounted by a single iron rail, was all 
that separated the grounds of the hotel 
from the roadway. 

We clambered over and 
upon the footpath outside. 

“Now, then, now then—what’s the 
meaning of this?” 

The moon shone clear upon the open 
road, illuminating the form of a po- 
liceman into whose arms we had almost 
fallen. 

“It’s all right,” I replied quickly. 
“We are staying at the hotel. You 
can easily assure yourself of that. Have 
you noticed a car drive off from here 
within the last two or three minutes?” 

Our appearance must have reassured 
him, for he answered me readily 
enough. 

“There’s been no car here,” he said. 
“Not this last twenty minutes. I’ve 
been in the road here all that time and, 
as you see, it’s as clear as day.” 
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I was thunderstruck. According to 
the theory that I had formed, a car was 
an essential—or so it appeared to me at 
the time. For the moment I was at a 
loss. 

“Come, Jack,’ I said; “we must get 
back to Moule.” 

I do not know what the policeman 
thought as we scrambled back over the 
wall and disappeared through the hedge. 
He certainly took no action in the mat- 
ter so far as I ever heard. 

We returned across the lawn. It was 
so clear in the moonlight that every 
blade of grass could be distinguished 
separately. We had no difficulty in see- 
ing Fronner and Moule sitting upon the 
seat on which I had left them less than 
five minutes before. 

I strode across to the men with whom 
I had so recently struggled. With 
brazen effrontery they made room for 
me upon the seat beside them. 

“Come along, Mr. Montaigne! We 
have kept your seat for you,” said 
Fronner. 

“What have you done with Witch 
Temple?” I demanded of Moule, ig- 
noring the other. 

“Really, Montaigne, you are getting 
too eccentric altogether,” replied Moule 
in the tone of an injured yet long-suf- 
fering friend. “You got up to leave us 
so hurriedly and in such excitement 
that you accidentally struck me upon 
the mouth. A word of apology would 
not have been out of place. Even now 
you hardly seem yourself. At least 
your question conveys no meaning to 
me.” 

“You deny all knowledge of this dis- 
appearance? After all you have done 
and admitted in the past surely it is 
hardly worth while!” 

“A little rehearsal is always an ad- 
vantage,” retorted Moule with a cyni- 
cal smile. Then, reverting to his in- 
jured and innocent manner, he went 
on: “I sometimes think you indulge 
a little too much in drink, Montaigne. 




















Once before you made charges against 
me—actually to the police—which I 
was fortunately able to refute. I made 
little of the matter at the time, but, 
really, if you intend to renew your 
persecution, I shall have to reconsider 
my position. I cannot allow you to 
make baseless charges against me.” 

“Come along, Dick. You are doing 
no good here.” 

Furness took me by the arm and 
drew me away. 

“You are right, Jack. I was only 
wasting time,” I said. “Let us go up 
to my room and consider the position.” 

Now that the first excitement was 
over I began to realize the awful loss 
that I had suffered. Witch Temple was 
gone, and gone into the hands of those 
who had time and again plotted her 
death. I thought of the listener be- 
hind the screen, and my suspicions 
arose afresh. He was something of the 
build of Ettrix! If Moule had learned 
that his niece intended to add her evi- 
dence to ours it would account for the 
rapidity with which he had moved. He 
could not afford to wait. With Witch 
Temple in his hands once more he could 
snap his fingers at our unlikely story. 

When I switched on the light in my 
bedroom and saw the face of Jack Fur- 
ness I knew that I was not the only 
one who suffered an agony too great 
for words. It was a face gray and 
drawn with pain. 

“Where is she, Dick? And what do 
you think happened? I turned my 
back on Witch for a second, no more, 
and she was gone. The thing isn’t 
natural. It frightens me!” 

“Tf I am right in my conclusions,” I 
answered, “it is natural enough, and 
quite simple. Moule made his ar- 


rangements while we were at dinner. 
No doubt some of his associates are in 
the neighborhood, and he is in tele- 
phonic communication with them. I 
believe that Ettrix overheard Witch 
Temple agree to go with us to the 
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police. He had not time to tell Moule 
before he entered the dining room, but 
he probably told him during dinner. 
Moule thought of a plan and described 
it to Fronner. He then left the table 
and, over the telephone, made his ar- 
rangements with his confederates. I 
did not think he would trust Ettrix 
again, but now I believe that he was 
too cunning for me. He used Ettrix 
for that very reason—to lull my suspi- 
cions,” 

“Yes, yes,” said Jack impatiently ; 
“but how was Witch kidnaped?” 

“I’m coming to that. When I saw 
her vanish before my eyes, I was con- 
scious of something familiar in the 
sight. It was something I had seen at a 
vaudeville performance—a display of 
magic. A small stage, brilliantly lit, 
and hung with black velvet curtains. 
The performer was dressed in white. 
Things came and went, appeared and 
disappeared, in the most marvelous 
fashion. Ali those marvelous appear- 
ances and disappearances were due to 
the use of black velvet. The things 
were there all the time, but were cov- 
ered over with black velvet, which was 
invisible against the background. It 
sounds almost too simple to be true, but 
it is done regularly on the stage. It 
was that that gave me the clew, and I 
feel certain that I am right. 

“On the lawn, in the bright moon- 
light, women’s light dresses showed up 
strongly, while men’s dark clothes were 
invisible. The kidnapers, I take it, were 
draped from head to foot in black, and 
could not be seen against the dark hedge 
of the trees. They waited their op- 
portunity. No doubt if you had not 
left Witch Temple they would have 
kidnaped you as well. They must have 
been prepared for that.” 

“T wish they had tried it,” said 
Furness. “I would have taken some 
kidnaping.” 

“No doubt. 
have had a chance. 


But you would never 
As I conceive it, 
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they used a long bag of black material, 
which they threw over Witch Temple’s 
head and drew down over her before 
she was aware of what was happening. 
I have a faint recollection that her head 
disappeared first. 

“But if you are right what became of 





her ?” 
“That is where I am at fault. I 
thought they had carried her back 


through the hedge, got into a car, and 
hurried off. The evidence of the po- 
liceman upsets that theory. Nothing 
of the sort occurred. They could 
hardly have carried her off on foot 
without attracting attention. 

“Of this, however, I feel.sure: So 
long as Moule remains here, Witch 
Tempie is safe. He is too much inter- 
ested in the girl to allow others to set- 
tle her fate. We must never let him out 
of our sight.” 

“And here we are, busy talking, while 
he is free to go where he likes!” 

I was rather taken aback at Jack’s 
very pertinent remark. It was true! 
Tor all we knew Moule might be gone 
from the hotel already. 

“We must make sure of him,’ I said 
shamefacedly. “Let’s get downstairs 
again.” 

We returned to the lounge, and, 
greatly to my relief, we found Moule, 
Fronner, and Ettrix there. Jack and 
I sat down at a neighboring table, and 
watched them until they went off to 
their rooms. 

“We can do nothing more to-night, I 
am afraid,” I said, when they had 
gone. “But we must make sure that 
they do not escape us in the morning.” 

“T’ll stay here all night, if you like,” 
said Jack. 

Nothing was to be gained by that, I 
told him, but we agreed to be down very 
early in the morning. For myself, I 


meant to spend the night thinking over 
the problem in the hope that some 
minute fact, so far overlooked, might 
shed more light upon the mystery. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


A TALK WITH MOULE. 


THOUGH I lay awake practically the 

whole night intent upon the prob- 
lem, it was no clearer to me at dawn, 
and when I rose I was exhausted rather 
than refreshed. 

I found Jack Furness already up 
and dressed. We went downstairs and 
took up our positions at a table in the 
hall, where we could watch all who 
came down the main stairway. We 
had little fear of Moule slipping away 
surreptitiously. He was a man of note, 
and had his reputation to consider. 

Nothing occurred to justify 
vigil. The morning wore on—visitors 
began to drift down in anticipation of 
breakfast—and still there was no sign 
of the men for whom we watched. The 
breakfast gong had sounded before 
they put in an appearance, and during 
breakfast nothing unusual happened. 

We were sitting once more in the 
hall when Moule came downstairs, hat 
and cane in hand, and, after a few 
words with Fronner, who was reading 
a newspaper close to us, went’ out 
through the main doorways 

“We must follow him,” said Jack, 
rising immediately. 

“What about the other 
where is Ettrix?” I asked. 
not lose sight of them.” 

“Then one of us had better follow 
Moule and the other stay here—I’ll go 
after Moule.” 

I did not approve of that. I felt, 
to tell the truth, that Furness was not 
to be trusted with Moule in an emer- 
gency. He was an apostle of the 
strong arm, and might easily ruin our 
plans by a sudden resort to brute force. 

“Let me follow Moule,” I said. 
“There are two of them left behind, 
and I might not be able to deal with 
them both if it should come to vio- 
lence.” 

That was good enough for Jack. At 


our 


two—and 
“We must 











Witch 


the idea of the possibility of a scrap 
his eye brightened, and the first smile 
that I had seen since Witch Temple’s 
disappearance crossed his face. 

“You are right. You go. I'll man- 
age this pair all right.” 

Moule was still in sight when I 
rushed from the hotel. He did not 
seem to be in a hurry. I kept a good 
way behind him, fairly safe, as I 
thought, from observation. He led me 
by divers ways to the shore, where he 
walked in leisurely fashion. Appar- 
ently he had no object beyond enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful morning and the 
sea air. I began to think that my er- 
rand was fruitless. 

About an hour was spent in this aim- 
less wandering, when suddenly Moule 
quickened his pace, and I lost sight of 
him over a ridge. Free from observa- 
tion, I went forward more quickly. I 
reached the summit of the ridge and 
stood peering over, anxious for a sight 
of Moule, when I was startled by the 
sound of his voice close beside me! 

“A lovely morning for a walk, Mon- 
taigne!”’ 

I looked down, to find him sitting 
behind a clump of shrubs almost at my 
feet. By the malicious smile upon his 
lips, and the amused look in his cold 
eyes, I knew at once that he had known 
all along that I was following him. 

“Come, Montaigne, you may as well 
sit down,” he continued. ‘You know 
you dare not let me out of your sight. 
It might be a ruse on my part to get 
rid of you, eh?” 

I flushed at this, for that very idea 
was running through my mind. I 
hardly knew how to act, so, after a 
moment’s hesitation, I threw myself 
down upon the turf a few yards away 
from Moule, but without a word of 
reply to him. 

“T have been wondering all the time 
which of you was on my track,” con- 
tinued Moule. “I knew my Montaigne 





too well to think that I could draw you 


Temple 
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both. On the whole I am pleased with 
your decision. Your brawny friend 
might have been a danger to me at 
this end, and you would certainly have 
been a danger to my friends at the 
hotel.” 

I looked at Moule intently. What did 
he mean? Was he only trying to con- 
fuse me more, or was there a sub- 
stratum of truth in what he said? 

“Yes, I am talking quite sincerely,” 
he went on, following the line of my 
thought. “You are here because we 
wanted you out of the way. At the 
hotel you might have been an incon- 
venience, so my friends and I decided 
that I should take you for a little walk. 
The danger being past, there is no rea- 
son why you should not know.” 

What a fool I had been! I felt sure 
that he was speaking the truth, and I 
was wild to know what had happened in 
my absence, yet Jack Furness and I 
had agreed that Moule must never be 
allowed out of sight. I simply did not 
dare to leave him, whatever might be 
happening at the Arcadia. I consoled 
myself with the thought that whatever 
it might be, I would be too late to be of 
any use, or Moule would not have been 
sO open with me. 

As I made no motion to go, Moule 
continued to talk. I listened to him 
intently, for it was always possible 
that he might overreach himself in his 
desire to hurt me. I might learn 
something that would be of value. 

“So you are going to stay?” he said, 
smiling upon me coldly. ‘Well, per- 
haps you are right, and, at least, the 
pleasure is mine—for it is always a 
pleasure to me to have a chat with you, 
Montaigne. Well, your disinterested 
championship of my poor, afflicted niece 
is at an end! You have at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that she will 
be under her natural guardian again, 
and I may say now that I shall be de- 
lighted to have you call and see the un- 
fortunate girl at any time.” 
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For the first time I broke the silence 
that I had maintained. 

“Do you really mean that you pro- 
pose to take your niece back under the 
old conditions?” I asked. 

“Most certainly !” 

“But you know very well by this time 
that she is no imbecile, but a girl of ex- 
ceptional intelligence!” 

Moule laughed in a peculiar way. 
There was something in his manner 
that I did not like, something that 
weighed upon me and oppressed me 
with a sense of his power. 

“Tt would appear so, certainly,” he 
said cryptically. “But you know me 
fairly well by now, Montaigne. Call 
at the Foundation within the next few 
weeks—if you are still alive, which is 
unlikely—and see for yourself. You 
will have no difficulty in obtaining an 
interview with the lady. I wonder if 
your feelings toward her will survive 
the visit.” 

Again he indulged in that cruel short 
laugh, and my fears for Witch Tem- 
ple’s safety multiplied. What did he 
mean? Beneath his irony and his de- 
sire to hurt me lay some evil scheme 
of which she was the object. Of so 
much I felt certain. If only I could 
inveigle this master of villainy into fur- 
ther indiscretions! At least I could 
try. 

“You have threatened many things,” 
I said, with the nearest approach to 
a sneer that I cotild muster, “but, after 
all, you have performed very little. 
Time and again you have attempted to 
kill us, yet to-day we are alive and 
well. Even now you are embarrassed 
by us. The fact that you have been 
compelled to decoy me here, proves as 
much. You boast of your power over 
Witch Temple, but I have only your 
word for it. Unless we rescue her, 
she is more likely to meet her death at 
your hands than to live on at the Elli- 
son Foundation.” 

Moule listened to me attentively. 
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“You certainly embarrass me,” he 
admitted, “though less, perhaps, than 
you imagine. My schemes go on trium- 
phantly in spite of you. You have been 
unable to rouse the faintest breath of 
suspicion against me with the police. 
Take my diamond-making scheme, for 
instance. It is bringing in huge profits. 
The very people who have been robbed 
of their silly trinkets actually buy them 
back after they have passed through my 
factory. We create the market by 
stealing the jewels, and supply the de- 
mand with the very same articles. What 
have you done to prevent it? Nothing. 
You are helpless. Now that my 
is safe in my hands and incapable of 
giving evidence, you can never hurt 
me. I might even leave | 


niece 


you alive in- 
definitely without the slightest danger.” 

“We can demand to have your niece 
interrogated,” I said, anxious to lead 
him to further statements. 

“To your own undoing,” he retorted 
quickly. “She will be the 
evidence that your whole story is a lie.” 

He checked himself quickly, as 
though he felt that he had been led to 
too much. Then with a short 
laugh he went on: 

“Ah! Montaigne! You are no match 
for me, with all your cleverness—for I 
will grant that vou are clever. But we 
have talked enough. Shall we return? 
I know you are on tenterhooks to find 
out what has been going on during your 
enforced absence.” 

He rose from the ground, and I fol- 
lowed his example. Together we re- 
turned to the hotel. 

The first person whom I saw on ap- 
proaching the Arcadia was Jack Fur- 
ness, Within full view of him seated 
upon a chair on the lawn, was Fronner. 
Of Ettrix I saw no sign. 

Furness made no attempt to hide his 
astonishment at the arrival of Moule 
in my company. As we crossed the 
lawn Moule branched off to join Fron- 
ner, and I went forward to Furness. 


strongest 


say 














Witch 
What are you doing 





“What’s up? 
with that blackguard?’ demanded my 
friend, as soon as I joined him. 

“Never mind that,” I replied. 


“We 
have been fooled—absolutely. He only 
went out to get me out of the way. 
What has happened here?” 

“Only that Ettrix has cleared out,” 
said Jack carelessly. “I decided that 
Fronner is the bigger scoundrel of the 
two, so I stayed to watch him.” 

“How do you mean—cleared 
Is he not coming back?” 

“Shouldn’t fancy so—not with all 
the truck he took with him.” 

“What truck?” I demanded anx- 
iously. <A terrible idea was growing 
in my mind. 

“Boxes and packing cases of all sizes. 
Heavy things, too! I heard him say 
they were the result of his geological 
excursions. Judging by the difficulty of 
getting them into the car, they were full 
to the lid with specimens.” 

“How big were these boxes ?” 

“The biggest was a huge thing. It 
was roped right across the back of the 
car—and devilish particular the old 
boy was about it, too!” 

“No wonder,” I blurted out, half 
mad with rage and despair, “for it 
contained Witch Temple!” 





out? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


DOCTOR RIPPETT. 


N° sooner were we behind the closed 

door of my room than I turned 
upon my friend like a hysterical child 
and vented my rage and disappointment 
upon him. 

“T thought there was a limit,” I cried, 
“even to your stupidity. You have 
done what I can never forgive. Your 
smug good nature only makes your 


crime worse. I am done with you. I 


shall save Witch Temple from Moule 
without further 
Get out!” 

Jack Furness took me at my word. 


hindrance from you. 


Temple 
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There was no anger, only pain and sor- 
row, in the look he gave me as he left 
my room. 

I was no sooner alone than I real- 
ized to the full the enormity of what I 
had done. I had cast off my only friend 
—the best and truest friend a man ever 
had—because of what? Because I had 
allowed myself to be fooled and misled 
by Moule, because I was conscious of 
my imcompetence and ashamed of my 
failure, because I had missed the fact 
that Witch Temple had been within 
easy reach ever since her disappear- 
ance, and only discovered it when she 
had been spirited away! 

Of this I was now convinced—Witch 
Temple had been concealed in or about 
the hotel since her capture the previous 
evening. My first theory, that she had 
been carried off by car, had proved un- 
tenable. The departure of Ettrix with 
his suspicious cases, at a time when 
Moule had taken the trouble to en- 
veigle me away, was a pretty strong 
proof that there was more in the cases 
—at least in one of them—than geo- 
logical specimens. 

The concealment of Witch Temple in 
the hotel was not so improbable as_it 
appeared at first sight. It was only a 
matter of getting her from the grounds 
to one of the rooms occupied by the 
trio of kidnapers. There was no know- 
ing what confederates Moule might 
have among the hotel staff. No doubt 
Witch Temple had been drugged and 
hidden until a propitious moment. 
Then, by way of a back entrance and 
a service staircase, she had been con- 
veyed to Ettrix’s room and put into the 
case provided for her. 

All this I had guessed the moment 
Jack Furness had told me of the de- 
parture of Ettrix with his alleged speci- 
mens. Now that I was alone, and had 
time to think the matter out in detail, 
I was convinced that I was right. 

I was bitterly ashamed of my out- 
burst already. I could not bear even 








to recall the things that I had said to 
my friend during that moment when 
my chagrin and disappointment had 
overcome my self-control. 

The gong sounded for lunch, but I 
‘ paid no attention to it. How could I 
go down and face Jack Furness across 
the table after what had passed be- 
tween us? It was impossible. I sat 
still upon the edge of my bed, unutter- 
ably miserable. I had alienated my only 
friend, Witch Temple was in danger of 
I knew not what, I was without a clew 
to her whereabouts, and I had none but 
myself to rely upon. 

It was well into the afternoon before 
I recovered my nerve sufficiently to go 
downstairs. It dawned upon me sud- 
denly that Moule had all this time been 
free to act as he thought fit, without 
hindrance from me. 

I saw no sign either of him or of 
Fronner in the lounge. I wandered 
through the public rooms and out into 
the grounds, but nowhere could I find 
a trace of them. Jack Furness, too, 
was not to be seen. 

Finally I determined to question the 
girl at the desk. 

“Doctor Moule? Oh, yes—he went 
away after lunch, with his friend. No, 
I don’t think they mean to come back, 
for they paid their bill and gave up 
their rooms and took away all their 
baggage.” 

“Do you know if Mr. Furness is still 
in the hotel?” I asked. 

“Oh, no; he’s gone. That was the 
tall gentleman with the limp, wasn’t it? 
He asked for his bill just when the 
others were leaving. He seemed in a ter- 
rible hurry. He had his sister here and 
two servants, but I think his sister left 
yesterday. He drove off in a car with 
the servants; she wasn’t with them.” 

What to do next—that was the ques- 
tion., If Witch Temple was to be saved 
she must be saved quickly. So long as 
Moule was under observation, I had 
felt sure that she was comparatively 
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safe, but now he was gone. Whatever 
the fate in store for Witch Temple, it 
would not now be long delayed. 

If only I could get on the track of 
Moule once more. But how? The 
clerk had told me that he had left by 
car, and a car can go anywhere. There 
was only one place at which I might 
hope to find some trace of him—the EI- 
lison Foundation. 

I returned to Bell City with the first 
available train, but it was late in the 
evening before I arrived, and I could 
do little that night. I went to a hotel, 
and, after a solitary dinner, wandered 
out into the street, more from restless- 
ness than with any practical scheme in 
my head. 

Naturally enoughgmy steps led me to 
the Ellison Foundation. I stood upon 
the opposite side of the street from the 
main entrance and wondered if Moule 
was within. It was now dark, and 
there was nothing to be seen but blank, 
black windows. 

I crossed the street and passed under 
the great archway that led into the 
campus. On the left side of the square as 
I entered were the houses of the staff, 
and here and there from the edges of the 
curtained windows shone thin streams 
of light. In front of Moule’s house 
stood an electric brougham. It was the 
only sign of life or movement in the 
enclosure, with the exception ofthe in- 
distinct figure of a man, who hovered 
in the gloom, giving the impression of 
being on watch. I kept well away from 
this mysterious figure, but drew as near 
as possible to the brougham. I was 
anxious to know for whom it was in 
waiting. 

There were lights in Moule’s house, 
but that in itself proved nothing, for the 
house would be kept open for the serv- 
ants in the master’s absence. The car 
at the door was a better indication that 
Moule had returned. 

I suppose I had watched for at least 
twenty minutes before anything oc- 

















Then the door of Moule’s 


curred. 
house opened, letting out a stream of 


light. In the illuminated square of the 
doorway stood two men, in the taller of 
whom Moule was easily recognizable. 
The other, also, I knew. He was one 
of those who had been present at the 
fantastic dinner to which Moule had 
invited us before attempting our death 
by electrocution. I had known him 
then for an eminent brain specialist, 
but had not recollected his name. 
Witch Temple had referred to him by 
name in the story of her past. He was 
Doctor -gbert Rippett. 

Both men were dressed for out of 
doors. They came down the steps and 
entered the brougham. 

“Home, said Doctor Rip- 
pett. 

The car drove off, and I stood alone 
in the darkness, vaguely obsessed with 
the idea that something terrible was 
about to happen. I had forgotten the 
other watcher whom I had observed on 
my arrival, when he was recalled to 
my mind by stealthy footsteps ap- 
proaching me. 

“Ts that you, Dick?” 

It was the voice of Jack Furness. 
forget this morning, for 
We must think of 


” 


r) fal 
reters, 


“Dick—let’s 
the present at least. 
Witch Temple and nothing else. 

“Jack,” I cried hoarsely, for I was 
almost choked with emotion, “you are 
the best friend a man ever had!” 

“That’s all right, Dick,” returned 
Furness easily. “I knew you meant 
nothing this morning. But let’s get 
to business. I’ve been watching this 
place ever since Moule got back. Not 
long ago Ettrix’s long packing case was 
The ad- 
iS Some- 


couldn’t 


carried out and put on a van. 

dress given to the driver w: 
where in Green Street—lI 

catch the number.” 


Witch Temple 
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“Green Street! Doctor Rippett!” I 
exclaimed. ‘God forbid that they have 
taken her to him!” 

“How? Why? 
pect ?” 

“Tt is as clear as daylight now. Un- 
less we can save her at once, Witch 
Temple will be an imbecile for the rest 
of her life!” 

It had come to me ina flash. Doctor 
Rippett could mold the human brain 
as a sculptor models clay. It was he 
whom Moule had called in at the time 
of the accident of which Witch Temple 
had told us. 

The thing was so simple that it was 
strange it had not occurred to me 
earlier. A slight operation on the right 
spot, and Witch Temple would become 
the creature that she had posed as for 
so long. The very fact that she acted 
such a part would make it impossible 
for the crime ever to be brought home 
to the perpetrators. What more natural 
than that Moule should have his niece 
operated upon in the hope of restoring 
her mind? If we attempted to inier- 
fere now, if we could interest the police 
in our story, Moule’s explanation would 
be so simple and convincing that we 
should only discredit ourselves_further. 

All this I put before Jack Furness in 
as few words as possible, for the sit- 


What do you sus- 


uation was desperate. 
Jack listened to me, horror-stricken. 
“She must be saved!” he exclaimed 

when at last he understood the position. 
But how ?” 

“That , and there is no 


time to think out a pian,” I replied. 


sc 


“Let us go to Rippett’s house and act as 
the occasion demands.” 
st A 


\s you decide, Dick. It’s lucky I 
- - «+ 


brought a pistol in my pocket. 


“God grant we are not too late!” 
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mi’ you had asked a dozen of 
the best plain-clothes men on 
the Pacific coast if they knew 
Mr. John Barton they would 

have shaken their heads. If you had 
asked them if they knew Clig Forkner 
they would have nodded and added— 
“undoubtedly—that they wished they 
knew he was behind the bars. Yet 
John Barton and Clig Forkner were 
the same- individual. 

The reason Forkner was not behind 
the bars was because the bulls had never 
been able to get him with the goods. 
_ They believed that he needed to serve 
time for a good many of the smoothest 
jewelry thefts that ever had _ been 
pulled and finally laid away in the un- 
solved category. He was a thorn in the 
side of the police, but a thorn they 
had never been able to pluck. 

The reasons for this state of affairs 
were many. In the first place Clig 
Forkner was a gentleman. That is, he 
looked, acted, spoke, dressed, and had 
been born a gentleman. What had 
turned him from pursuits common to 
gentlemen, none knew. 

He sat up nights, it seemed, devis- 
ing ways to bother the bulls and enrich 
himself. His brain must have been 
fertile. Certainly his ways were bold 
and daring. He pulled stunts another 


crook would never have attempted, and 
he usually worked alone; although now 


and then Silk Gregg—another thorn in 
the side of the bulls—ran with him. 

As John Barton, Forkner had met 
a rich New Yorker on the Pacific coast. 
He had done this New Yorker a good 
turn, one gentleman to another, and 
they had become rather friendly dur- 
ing Mr. H. Raymond van Severn’s stay 
in the West. When they parted Van 
Severn had urged Barton—the name 
by which he knew Forkner—to drop in 
on him the next time he was in New 
York. 

This perhaps had had a lot to do 
with Forkner’s decision to “try out” 
New York; undoubtedly he felt Van 
Severn’s acquaintance would be a valu- 
able acquisition. And so it proved, but 
not in exactly the way Forkner ex- 
pected. 

Another thing: the bulls were watch- 
ing Forkner more closely than ever, 
hoping to get him right. It was a period 
in Forkner’s life when a change of 
climate seemed advisable—new fields of 
labor, and that sort of thing. 

So he went East with his Jap serv- 
ant and looked New York over, first 
from the windows of the suite he se- 
lected in the Ritmore, where he was 
made comfortable by a very particular 
management. 

Later he looked New York over from 
other angles, and, establishing his iden- 
tity as a wealthy Californian in several 














quarters, proceeded to think about mak- 
ing hay while the sun shone. 

On a beautiful afternoon when Fifth 
Avenue was -alive with pedestrians, 
motor cars, and busses, he entered one 
of the largest jewelry stores upon that 
justly famous thoroughfare. Torkner 
had made purchases in this store prior 
to this day—that part of his 
methods; and now, when he asked to 
examine unset diamonds, he was ac- 
corded the personal attention of the 
manager. 

In a small booth a clerk presented 
for his inspection a number of large 
stones upon black velvet. 

Forkner, dressed in the height of 
fashion, looking the part he played, 
lounged in the chair before the table 
upon which the stones were displayed. 
He didn’t know, but he supposed that 
he was under the observation of other 
eyes than the clerk’s. Undoubtedly 
there was an observation hole some- 
where in the walls with a pair of sharp 
eyes glued thereto. That thought did 
not bother him in the least. The smoke 
from his Turkish cigarette curled about 
his head as he idly tapped his boot with 
his stick. The laid out, 
arranged, and a setting suggested, but 
Forkner did not grow enthusiastic. 

“If they were made into a pendant,” 
suggested the clerk. 

“That’s so,” said 
into sudden action. 
and he moved the stones deftly one 


14 
woud 


was 


stones were 


Forkner, coming 


“Like this, eh? 


” 


below the other as they hang, 
three superb diamonds, when suspended 
on a platinum chain. 

He had bent over the table in doing 
this, and palmed a diamond—seeming 
to do no more than touch them with 
the tips of his fingers—substituted an 
exceedingly clever imitation, in place of 
the one lifted, and settled back with 
a considerate frown on his aristocratic 
face. He had, of course, specified the 


size of the stones he desired to see so 
the false stone matched—to all appear- 
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ances—the other two beside which it 
lay. 

“Well, yes,” he said, yawning, and 
narrowing his eyes as if to visualize the 
stones when set, “that might do. Sup- 
pose you have a design drawn; those 
three stones like that. In fact, lay them 
aside—those three particular ones. I 
really like them. I'll drop in in a day 
or two and look at the sketch.” 

He arose languidly, flicked the ashes 
from his waistcoat, and—being careful 
that neither of his hands went near 
his pockets—walked out of the booth. 

As he left action followed. As per- 
fect as had been Forkner’s “‘lift,” he 
was suspected. 

The three stones were hastily exam- 
inel under a magnifying — glass. 
“Quick,” snapped the manager who had 
been summoned, “have that one tested. 
Quick!” He moved to intercept Fork- 
ner and hold him in conversation, but 
he was too late. Forkner was going 
out the main entrance. The store de- 
tective was given the sign and went 
quickly but not too hurriedly after 
Forkner. 

As the store detective stepped to the 
sidewalk he saw a headquarters man 
whom he knew. He made a quick sign 
and the plain-clothes man swung to his 
side. A mere nod from the store de- 
tective indicated the object of his in- 
terest. 

“Sure?” asked the plain-clothes man 
looking Forkner over quickly, and ap- 
praising him as anything but a crook if 
appearances were to be considered. 

“Only got the sign to follow him,” 
the store detective shot out of one cor- 
ner of his mouth. 

Forkner had halted at the curb and 
was gazing idly about as if undecided 
The two detectives 
in the nearest 


which way to turn. 
took a sudden interest 
shop window. 

A man came out of the store and 
brushed past the two. “Beg pardon,” he 
apologized, and then, his voice lower- 
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ing: “Get him. Three-caret white dia- 
mond on him.” 

“Just invite him back into the store,” 
advised the plain-clothes man. “Don’t 
want any fuss here.” 

“Best way, sure,” agreed the store 
detective. 

As he started to move forward, his 
companion at his side, both men stopped 
abruptly, for another man had come up 
behind Forkner and clapped him on the 
shoulder. Forkner came within an ace 
of letting the still-palmed diamond slip 
to the gutter. The next second he was 
shaking hands with the man who had 
thumped him on the back. 

“Well, of all the luck!’ he exclaimed, 
and he meant it, too, for out of the 
corner of his eyes he had noted what 
was going on. “Was going to look 
you up. Only got in a few days ago. 
How are you?” 

“Never better. 
sore eyes.” 

The two detectives, with astonish- 
ment written upon their faces, drew 
aside. 

“Say,” whispered the plain-clothes 
man, “there must be some mistake here. 
That’s Van Severn, the millionaire, the 
big society bug. He’s a friend of that 
guy you are thinking’s a crook,” 

“It’s Van Severn all right, and 
they’re friends. Van Severn spoke to 
him.” 

“Sure. No stall in this for our ben- 
efit. You’re wrong somewhere. Beat 
it back into the store and put your boss 
wise. I’m not going to pull a friend 
of Van Severn’s without more than 
you’ve got.” 

The store detective hurried across the 
pavement. The manager was standing 
by the main entrance, looking out. 

“Headquarters man watching,” he 
said, lowering his voice. “That’s Mr. 


You’re a sight for 


van Severn he’s talking with.” 

“So I see,” snapped the manager 
very much troubled. Despite the fact 
that he knew a valuable stone had been 
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stolen he hesitated to make a move that 
might place him in a very embarrassing 
position, unless he could prove the theft 
had been committed by Mr. Barton, 
the name by which Forkner was known 
to him. 

The situation had become decidedly 
delicate, and he knew it. To accuse 
Forkner of the crime placed him not 
only in danger of losing that gentle- 
man’s patronage, but Mr. van Severn’s 
as well, and the latter’s trade was some- 
thing he had no wish to lose. At the 
same time he was almost certain Fork- 
ner was guilty. The chance that the 
imitation stone might have been substi- 
tuted for the real diamond by some one 
else and before the stones had been 
shown by Forkner occurred to him, 


but he put it aside as impossible. He 
Was in a quandary. 

“Keep him under your eyes. He 
won't pass that stone to Mr. van 


Severn; that’s certain. See that he 
doesn’t to any one else. Then—then, 
well the minute he is alone try and 
get him to come back here and see me. 
Tell him I want to see him about that 
design he ordered. Quick.” 

The last came as Mr. van Severn and 
Forkner turned up the Avenue. 

The store detective rejoined the head- 
quarters man and up the Avenue went 
the four, a little apart; the two in the 
lead chatting, the two following watch- 
ful. The store detective had conveyed 
his instructions to his companion. 

“Your boss is off,” persisted the 
plain-clothes man, “but I'll go on it a 
bit further.” 

Van Severn had indicated the en- 
trance to one of his clubs, and the two 
went up the steps. Forkner shot a 
glance over his shoulder and picked the 
two detectives whom he realized were 
following him, for he had not missed 
a move since he had lifted the stone. 

“Let’s have a drink,” Van Severn 
suggested. 
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“Still wide open?” asked Forkner, 
laughing. 

“Bar’s running the same as ever, but 
of course each member has his own 
private stock, name on your bottle. 
Rotten, isn’t it? But then I guess 
there is pretty near enough down with 
my tag on it to last me out. I’m not 
worrying.” 

The two passed to the bar and Fork- 
ner called for Scotch. They stood 
talking as they had a second drink. 
Forkner caught a glimpse of the two de- 
tectives at the far end of the room. Even 
the fortunate meeting with Van Severn 
hadn’t shaken them, nor had the entree 
into the millionaire’s club, They must 
be pretty certain; somehow his fingers 
couldn’t have moved quickly enough. 
He knew that as long as he was with 
Van Severn the two bulls would hold 
off. After that—well, he believed he 
would have to face it, for they never 
would have followed him this far unless 
they meant business. 

He turned, idly twisting the bottle 
of Scotch about. As he did so, listen- 
ing to Van Severn’s light talk, his eyes 
met those of the club attendant behind 
the bar. For a second he came near a 
start, for this man was some one whom 
he knew, at least some one whom he 
had seen before, although at the mo- 
ment he couldn’t place him. 

The club attendant had turned away 
without the slightest trace of recogni- 
tion on his face. Forkner decided he 
must have been mistaken. 

Slowly Forkner drew the bottle of 
Scotch toward him and picked it up 
with his left hand. “TI like that blend,” 
he remarked, nodding at the bottle. 

“Do you? Til send half a dozen 
bottles up to your hotel.” 

“Don’t think of it. I’m not as badly 
off as all that; wouldn’t rob you. But 
[ tell you what,” as Van Severn would 
have protested, “I'll take this one along 
with me.” 

“Why, it’s half empty,” said Van 
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Severn with a laugh. “We’ll finish it 
and then you can lug a fresh one.” 

Forkner shook his head. “Two is my 
limit. I’m not one to go this stuff 
heavily.. No, let me have this bottle. 
Sentiment, that’s all. This is the bottle 
out of which we had our first drink 
together in New York. I’m going to 
take it along and preserve it. You 
know our meeting on the coat was a 
lucky one ia 

“Lucky for me. You saved me from 
that bunch of grafters. I'd have fallen 
for that slick crowd if you hadn't 
stepped in.” 

Forkner nodded and laughed. There 
never had been any occasion for him 
to explain to Van Severn that he had 
tipped him off because he had a grudge 
against the men who had attempted to 
fleece the wealthy New Yorker. 

“Well,” he said, “that meeting was 
lucky then for you. This one is lucky 
for me; found an old friend. I'll catry 
this bottle away to make the luck hold.” 

Van Severn shrugged. He consid- 
ered it rather odd, but he didn’t choose 
to argue with a guest. “Drive a cork 
into that and wrap it up,” he ordered. 

“T'll take it along with me,” said 
Forkner. 

“Very good, sir,” agreed the club 
servant, and, slipping a cork into the 
bottle, he stepped through the swing- 
ing doors. ’ 

The two men stood talking until the 
package was brought to them. 

“Where now?” asked Van Severn, 
glancing at his watch. 





“Downstreet. An errand or two.” 


“T’ve got an engagement. Call you 
to-morrow.” 

“Right,” agreed Forkner. 

“You don’t want to carry that pack- 
age with you,” insisted Van Severn, 
and, taking the bundle, he wrote Fork- 
ner’s name and address upon it. He 
turned it in at the desk, ordering that 
it be sent along at once. 
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The two men passed to the sidewalk, 
parted, and Forkner—to the amaze- 
ment of the two detectives—went back 
along the Avenue and into the jewelry 
store where he was very much wanted. 

He went directly to a counter, pur- 
chased a gold match safe, ordered it 
engraved, and paid for his purchase. 

As he turned away from the counter 
the manager faced him, 

“Can I trouble you just a minute?” 
came the request. He had received the 
report of his detective, and while he still 
held grave doubts, he didn’t feel he 
should allow the incident to pass with- 
out taking some action. In view of 
what he hac been told of Forkner’s 
movements he didn’t see how the man 
could have gotten rid of the stone. 

The two went into the manager’s 
office and the situation was placed 
before Forkner plainly and frankly. 

He heard the manager through. 
“Where,” he said in an even tone, “do 
you search people whom you suspect 
of theft ?” 

The manager knew then that he had 
lost the stone or that Forkner believed 
he had some place of concealment on 
his person that couldn’t be found. He 
was almost tempted to try and pass the 
thing off as a joke, but Forkner gave 
him no time to say a word; he de- 
manded to be searched at once. 

When he came out from the ordeal— 
and it had been a thorough one—he was 
far cooler than the manager. 

“T just purchased a match box, and 
it was to be engraved. It slipped my 
mind when I was in looking at the dia- 
monds, and I had to come back for it,” 
he said, looking over the manager’s 
head as if no one was within a hundred 
yards of him. “Will you kindly get 
me my money and have the order can- 
celed ?” 

The manager strove to protest. 





He 


offered profound apologies, and Fork- 
ner allowed him to have his say. When 
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he had quite done Forkner looked at 
him once. 

“T am waiting for my money,” he 
suggested. 

The money was brought him. He 
shoved the bills into his waistcoat 
pocket and walked out of the store the 
coolest of all familiar with the incident. 

“And he never mentioned Van 
Severn’s name,” groaned the manager, 
mopping his brow. “I certainly made 
it wrong that time.” 

Forkner returned to his hotel and 
found the package from Van Severn’s 
club in his rooms. He locked the hall 
door, had his Jap servant bring him 
a pitcher, and undid the package. 
Drawing the cork he carefully decanted 
the whiskey, allowing the last drop to 
trickle very slowly from the mouth of 
the bottle. He looked into the bottle, 
frowned, turned the bottle upside 
down, and finally shook it. 

Then he set the bottle down and 
slowly poured the liquor from the 
pitcher back into it. He looked into 
the pitcher. 

Forkner’s frown grew. He _ was 
thinking hard. He picked up the bot- 
tle. It bore Van Severn’s name. It 
also had a piece torn from the label 
where he had allowed his finger nail to 
scratch the surface as an additional 
identification. 

Forkner walked to the window and 
looked down on New York. His first 
little flyer had been taken, and he was 
beaten. Was he losing his cunning? 

Suddenly he swung about. Taking 
his hat and stick he went out and down 
the Avenue to H. Raymond van 
Severn’s club. 

Inquiries there secured for him an 
address, and he hailed a taxi. When 
the cab stopped he was before a room- 
ing house on the East Side. 

Further inquiries led him to a room 
on the third floor. He knocked. The 
door was opened and he stepped into 
the room. 


















“Remember me?” he asked genially. 

The man who faced him shook his 
head. 

“Oh, but you do. And now I re- 
member you. I didn’t think you recog- 
nized me any more than I did you 
when you served Mr. van Severn and 
myself. How long have you been in 
New York?” 

“I’m afraid, sir, that you have made 
a mistake,” said the broad-shouldered 
man, the club servant who had served 
Van Severn and Forkner and _ later 
wrapped up the bottle of whisky. 

Forkner smiled. “Not at all. You 
were known as Frank Clemens on the 
Pacific coast, and you were a dealer at 
one time in Mooney’s Gambling Club. 
I get you now. Listen. You recog- 
nized me. You saw those two bulls 
watching me, and your quick brain got 
asking: Why? Thea you took a quick 
drop. You knew what my lay was on 
the coast, and you fancied I’d be on 
the same line here. You had your eye 
on me, and when I insisted upon hav- 
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ing that particular bottle of whisky you 
fell. You went out to wrap it up. 
What did you do?” 

The man facing him had not moved 
a muscle. His features were stolid. “I 
still don’t understand,” he said. 

Forkner laughed again. He knew 
when he was beaten. He might de- 
nounce this man at the club and he’d 
lose his place. In return this fellow 
could tip off the New York police. 

“Well, friend,” said Forkner, “you’d 
seen me fingering that bottle. You 
poured out the whisky, pocketed the 
diamond, and refilled the bottle. Clever 
thinking! I hand it to you.” 

He gave a nod, walked to the door, 
put his hand on the knob, and looked 
back. He was a sport; no malice 
showed on his face. 

“Prohibition helps some—sometimes, 
doesn’t it?” he said as he opened the 
door. 

When the door closed the club serv- 
ant allowed his face to relax. ‘He 
smiled. 





KILLS WIFE IN DREAM 


O vivid was his dream of men bent upon murdering his child that James 
Sapienza in his sleep put his hand under his pillow, where he kept his 


revolver, and clutched the weapon. 


He must have found the trigger instinctively, 


for the revolver was discharged before he could draw it from its hiding place. 
The shot and a scream woke him, when he discovered to his horror that he had 


killed his wife. 
she lay asleep. 
Half frantic, 


same house, told them his story, and then gave himself up to the authorities. 


The bullet had gone through a pillow and entered her brain as 


Sapienza rushed to the apartment of relatives who lived in the 


For 


some time lately, he said, fe had been receiving “black hand” letters threatening 
him and his family, particularly his youngest child, unless he met the demands 


of the writer for money. 


1 


All the letters Sapienza turned over to the police. 


He also bought a revolver and had the cot of his daughter placed in his bedroom: 


In the nightmare which led to the death of his wife 
appear at the bedroom window, then enter the room and move stealthily 
Anxious to save her, Sapienza reached for his revolver, 


figures 
toward his chield’s cot 


and the tragedy followed. 


Sapienza saw several 


So impressed was the judge who heard his story that he released Sapienza 
on bail instead of holding him in jail until a jury could pass upon the man’s 


responsibility for the homicide. 
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LD EZRA SAUNDERS, the 

marshal of Turtle Hill, sat 

sunning himself on the edge 

of the board stoop in front of 
the City Hotel. A battered hat was 
tilted down over his squinting eyes, and 
his toothless gums worried away at a 
quid of fine cut. Now and again he 
scratched luxuriously at a skinny shin 
with the toe of a decrepit shoe. 

As Old Ezra’s_ narrow glance 
skimmed along the two rows of un- 
painted wooden buildings which 
adorned the single thoroughfare of the 
city, he spied, stepping forth from the 
most pretentious of these structures, 
Mr. Truman Nesbit, owner thereof. 
But for a couple of farmers’ teams 
hitched in the street, the only signs 
of animation in the entire municipality 
were exhibited by Ezra and Mr. Nesbit. 
Old Ezra squinted and chewed. Mr. 
Nesbit approached the withered mar- 
shal with a dignity and purpose which 
well became a man of his importance. 

Mr. Nesbit kept a general store, 
dealt in mortgages, sold farm ma- 
chinery, and kept his finger on the 
metropolitan pulse. He was a Repub- 
lican. His right-hand man, Hickory 
Johes by name, was a Democrat. When 
the Republicans were in authority Mr. 
Nesbit was postmaster. When the 
Democrats were accorded the honor of 
administrating national affairs Hickory 
Jones was postmaster. Wherefore it 


will be seen that the postmastership, 
potentially, vicariously, or actually was 





in the hands of Mr. Nesbit. He was a 
spare man, of medium height, with a 
face dried and expressionless. His 
lips were thin and cruel. His heart, if 
we are to suppose that he had one, beat 
only for Truman Nesbit. As he bore 
down upon Old Ezra the eyes of the 
marshal narrowed a little, and his rab- 
bitlike jaws worked more agitatedly. 

“Mornin’, Trumaz.,” said Ezra. 

“Saunders,” said Mr. Nesbit, with- 
out bothering about returning the greet- 
ing, “there was a meeting of the trus- 
tees last night.” 

Ezra’s jaws actually suspended op- 
erations. Mr. Nesbit’s abruptness 
presaged something portentous. Mr. 
Nesbit was president of the board of 
trustees. Hickory Jones was a mem- 
ber. Three other members, citizens of 
Turtle Hill, were known to be in the 
power of Mr. Nesbit by reason of cer- 
tain incautious loan- negotiated. 

“There was a meeting of the board,” 
repeated the president, “and there was 
taken up the matter of cutting down 
the city budget. It is costing too much 
to run the city. It was decided that 
Turtle Hill don’t need the services of 
a marshal. Crimes ain’t frequent 
enough. In fact, there ain’t any 
crimes.” 

Old Ezra’s heart skipped a beat or 
two. He gulped twice before he could 
find voice. 

“Why, Truman,” he said, in his pip- 
ing old notes, “you mean I ain’t a-going 
to be marshal no longer?” 
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“That’s the sentiment of the board,” 
said Mr. Nesbit crisply. ‘You may 
turn over the appurtenances of your 
office on the first of next month. Your 
salary will continue until then.” 

“Truman,” said the old man, rising, 
“Truman—why, Mr. Nesbit, I’ve been 
marshal here for a good many years; 
goin’ on twenty, I reckon. MHain’t I 
always give good service?” 

“It isn’t a question of service,” said 
Nesbit. “Any one would do as well. 
You’ve just been making a living off 
the taxpayers, and, besides, there’s 
nothing to do. That’s all I have to 
say. 

With these few genial remarks Mr. 
Nesbit faced about and marched back 
to his general store, where he devoted 
himself to the composition of a letter 
calculated to frighten a mortgagee out 
of a year’s growth. Old Ezra stood 
dumfounded, gazing listlessly down 
the street and out upon the open prairie 
where the main road turned. His 
nether lip quivered just the least bit, 
and his knotted hands twitched at his 
trouser seams. Then an_ inquisitive 
look came into his eyes as a strange 
vehicle entered his line of vision, turned 
the corner, and approached the busi- 


ness district of Turtle Hill with the- 


speed of an express train. The next 
moment a long, rakish, sporty racing 
model automobile drew up a half block 
away, and a young man leaped out. 

Ezra’s fascinated gaze was kept 
riveted on the car. He admired the 
steel disk wheels, the snappy long hood, 
the spare wheels slung to the rear; and 
above all the bewildering blue in which 
the body was resplendent. The youth 
who had leaped from his seat walked 
briskly to Old Ezra. The marshal sized 
him up briefly: a pair of shifty eyes, 
a weak chin, smart city clothes. Old 
Ezra sniffed suspiciously. 

“Uncle,” said the sleek youth airily, 
“I wonder if you can tell me where 
I can find Mr. Truman Nesbit.” 
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Ezra continued his calm scrutiny. 
Then he said: “Where’d you git the 
idee I was your uncle?” 

“Oh, no offense,” returned the youth 
a little sharply. “Can you give me the 
information ?” 

“He runs the store you see right 
down the road there,’ said Ezra. 
“And be careful you don’t git lost on 
the way.” 

The young man turned away. A 
few steps from Old Ezra he threw up 
his arm and waved to another youth 
who still sat in the spanking racer. 
That one waved in return, threw in his 
gears, and started off; in a few mo- 
ments he was out of sight round the 
same turn in the road from which he 
had arrived. The one who remained, 
and who had so brusquely roused the 
ire of Old Ezra, continued on his way 
to Nesbit’s store. Once inside, he re- 
moved his cap. Hickory Jones, a pencil 
thrust over his ear, came round from 
behind the counter where he was en- 
gaged in selling cotton worsted to a 
slipshod customer, and gave the new- 
comer good morning. 

“IT would like to see Mr. Nesbit,” 
said the youth. 

“Right back at his desk,” said 
Hickory. He indicated an ancient 
piece of furniture in the rear, half hid- 
den behind piles of clothing, bolts of 
goods, and heaps of groceries. The 
young man followed Hickory’s dirty 
finger and soon found himself in the 
presence of the town Creesus. 

“Pardon me,” he said haltingly, “I 
have a letter for you.” 

“Eh,” said Nesbit, “letter?” 

“Yes, sir—a letter of introduction.” 

“Let’s see it,” said Nesbit, snatching 
it. 

He opened it and read: 

Dear Nessit: You may not recall the name 
of your boyhood playmate. Since those days 
of long ago I may say in all modesty that I 
have risen in the world. I am now presi- 


dent of the Laborers’ Bank of this city. This 
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will introduce my nephew, Ralph Paine, 
whose health is not of the best. I want 
you to take him into your store where he 
can have the benefit of your instruction in 
business matters, while at the same time 
benefiting by the change of scene and cli- 
mate. Pay him little or no salary, as you 
decide. I know you will do this for the sake 
of an old friendship. Yours sincerely, 
JoHN WALKER. 


Mr. Nesbit shrewdly read the letter 
word by word and ihen went over it 
again to make sure. Presently a very 
tight smile played about his lips. 

“John Walker,” said he. “John 
Walker. I don’t seem to remember the 
name.” 

“Uncle said he was afraid you 
wouldn't,” explained young Paine. 
“He said it was a good many years 
ago; names do slip out of a fellow’s 
mind, you know.” 

Mr. Nesbit continued to ponder. 
His natural sagacity in improving each 
shining minute and in developing every 
potential financial advantage bade him 
take a deep interest in the request of 
the president of the Laborers’ Bank. 
While he couldn’t place John Walker 
among his boyhood chums he felt that 
he couldn’t afford to offend a powerful 
money interest by insisting too strongly 
on what might be a mere lapse of 
memory. Even if he couldn’t recall 
Walker why shouldn’t he place himself 
in the way of turning an honest penny? 
Honest penny, indeed. Why not af- 
fairs of thousands and millions if he 
were associated with big bankers? Mr. 
Nesbit had always fancied himself a 
Vall Street magnate, and here might 
be the very opportunity to prove it. 

“Let me see,’ he said, tapping his 
head retrospectively. “John Walker. 
It seems to me the recollection comes 
to me now. Yes, I recall. It was a 
good many years ago. Dear old John. 
Young man, I am very glad to wel- 
come you here.” 

With more good nature than he had 
displayed in months Mr. Nesbit arose 
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and extended a hand that was about 
as warm and vigorous as a salt 
mackerel. 

“Of course,” said Paine with a grin, 
expressing himself in language which, 
in more urban centers, might have been 
questioned for its correctness, “I ain’t 
been out of college but a little w’ile, so 
whatever you put me at I'll be glad to 
learn.” 

Mr. Nesbit, expanding more and 
more as the possibilities of commercial 
enlargement occurred to him, clapped 
the young man on the back and with 
a cackling laugh assured him they 
would get along like two peas in a 
pod. Then he summoned Hickory 
Jones. 

“Jones,” he said, “shake hands with 
Mr. Ralph Paine, nephew of my old 
school companion, John Walker, presi- 
dent of the Laborers’ Bank, of New 
York. He’s going to stay with us a 
while, learn some business tricks, and 
get his health back. We've got plenty 
of air, eh, Hickory?” 

Hickory brushed his hair out of his 
eyes with one red and somewhat soiled 
hand while he wiped the other off on 
his trousers and presented it for a hand- 
shake. 

“Yes,” he said, wondering if this new 
clerk meant the loss of his own job, “I 
guess we can find something for Mr. 
Paine to do.” 

It was near noon. Mr. Nesbit in- 

sisted that his portégé walk home to 
lunch with him. ‘emerged from 
the store Old Saunders, _ still 
standing on the board stoop of the City 
Hotel, gazed intently after Mr. Paine, 
who had thus suddenly thrust himself 
into the metropolitan turn of events. 
Then, remembering his own concerns, 
he rubbed the gray stubble of his chin 
and shambled off. 
“Danged automobile them fel- 
lers came in,” he muttered. “Kind 
of makes my old squib look like a 
coffee grinder.” 
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The rakish racing car remained up- 
permost in his mind as he turned down 
past a long shed and entered a small 
wooden shanty in the rear. As he 
threw open the door the sunlight 
flooded Old Ezra’s squib. It was one 
of the smallest and oldest automobiles 
in captivity. The hood had _ been 
rattled completely off, and the engine, 
a veritable toy in comparison to the 
giant twelves of modern manufacture, 
was exposed to the elements. Hard 
rubber tires had long since replaced 
pneumatic. Rattling steel braces re- 
mained to tell of what once had been 
polished and bravely important fenders. 
Old Ezra patted the radiator cap 
fondly. 

“It’s all right, old girl,” he said. 
“You ain’t so all-fired long on looks, 
but you goes where you're pointed.” 

He raised a battered seat cushion and 
extracted a hand full of greasy tools. 
The next moment he was puttering 
away, turning a nut here, tapping a 
bolt there. It was Old Ezra’s greatest 
solace, tinkering his beloved squib. 

A week passed during which Old 
Ezra  punctilliously performed the 
duties of marshal; plodded about, tin- 
kered with his squib, and made the 
rounds of the stores in the evenings. 
His discharge from the service he had 
enjoyed so long weighed heavily upon 
him, but he made no sign. The news 
had been gossiped about the hamlet, 
and Old Ezra knew he was the subject 
of much comment, acrid and other- 
wise. He was an old man to engage 
new fields, but the law had spoken. 

One night he was shuffling round as 
usual. He spied a light in Nesbit’s 
store. This was an unusual thing. 
Turtle Hill was going to bed, and this 
was no time for lights in the Nesbit 
store, Old Ezra reflected. 

Turtle Hill’s shingled roofs stood out 
in clear relief in the moonlight. An 
occasional night-prowling cat scam- 
pered in and out of the shadows. Old 
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Ezra poked along the rickety sidewalk 
until he reached a place of observation 
at one of the dusty front windows of 
Nesbit’s. His squinting eyes took in 
the interior of the establishment, and 
then were fixed on a figure that was 
bent over a lamp behind the arrange- 
ment of pigeon holes which served as 
the Turtle Hill post office. The figure 
was that of Ralph Paine, the shifty, 
weak-chinned Ralph Paine, to whose 
presence in the city Old Ezra could at- 
tribute no profitable reason. 

Had Old Ezra known it, Paine had 
been spending each evening in the 
store. He had risen in the esteem of 
Mr. Nesbit with surprising alacrity. 
He had a felicitous way of anticipating 
Mr. Nesbit’s every want, a trait con- 
spicuously absent in Hickory Jones; 
and Mr. Nesbit observed with satis- 
faction that Paine was not averse to 
working overtime; wherefore the 
young man had been provided with a 
key so that he might pore over the 
intricacies of bookkeeping. 

But to the intent scrutiny of Old 
Ezra it was apparent that Paine was 
not investigating the double-entry sys- 
tem. On the contrary he was devoting 
himself to the secrets of the United 
States postal establishment with rapt 
attention. While the withered old 
marshal stood silently without the store 
Paine swiftly riffled a pack of letters 
which he had dumped out of the daily 
mail pouch outgoing in the morning. 
Presently he tossed aside a single letter 
and paused in his search. His lips 
curled in an evil smile. The letter was 
addressed to “John Walker, president 
of the Laborers’ Bank, New York.” 

Without the slightest hesitation 
Paine slit the envelope, extracted the 
letter, and read it with rising zest and 
appreciation. 

“Very proud to have you recall me,” 
ran the small and cramped words of 
Nesbit. ‘Glad to have an opportunity 
of serving you. Mr. Paine is a de- 
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lightful young man—sure to succeed in 
business.” 

Paine read, and threw back his head 
with a laugh. He continued to read: 
“and I am thinking of settling in 
New York. Perhaps you can give me 
a few pointers,” 

A dry wheezing cough in the im- 
mediate vicinity broke the silence. Old 
Ezra had repressed a villainous tickling 
in his throat until he was like to choke. 
Tears in his squinting eyes were mute 
evidence of his determination to pre- 
vent this most unsleuthlike outburst. 
But in spite of his efforts a mighty 
expulsion of air from his creaky larynx 
punctuated the calm of the night. 

The letter dropped from Paine’s 
hands. He glanced guiltily out into 
the street, and saw Old Ezra, his back 
turned, engaged in a perfect furore of 
sneezing and coughing. Paine quickly 
thrust the letter into his pocket, ex- 
tinguished the oil lamp, and, affecting 
the utmost unconcern, he came out upon 
the sidewalk, locked the door, and 
turned to Old Ezra with an expression 
of mild astonishment. 


“Well, uncle,” said he breezily, 
“aren't you out pretty late?” 
Old Ezra mastered his sneezing. 


“You still seem to hev’ the idee that 
I’m some kin to you, don’t you?” he 
said. “Otherwise I’ll agree it is pretty 
late.” 

With this he glanced meaningly at 
the Nesbit portégé. 

Mr. Paine caught the significance of 
the last observation and also the glance. 
“J—I—was working late on the books,” 
he said, wondering if, by any chance, 
Old Ezra suspected him of intrigue. 

“You kinda like bookkeepin’, I 
s’pose ?” queried the old man in a whim- 
sical tone. 

“Say,” burst out Paine, “you ain’t 
tryin’ to josh me, are you?” 

“Oh, my, no,” said Old Ezra. “No, 
I wouldn’t do that. Well, I’ve got 
It is late.” He turned 


no. 
to skip along. 
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abruptly and left Paine standing in 
front of the store. 

The new clerk clenched his hands in 
anger. “I wonder if that old stiff 
meant anything?’ he muttered as he 
strode off. 

In the morning he lost no time in 
fortifying himself in the good graces 
of his employer. “Funny experience 
last night,” he said in a casual way to 
Mr. Nesbit. “I was working late on 
the books when I happened to look up 
and see that comic valentine town 
marshal peeking in at the window. 
Thought he was a burglar for a minute, 
and it kind of scared me.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about him,” said 
Nesbit reassuringly. “This is his last 
month. I found I had to discharge 
him. I’m president of the board of 
trustees, you know,” he ventured with 
a pardonable glow of pride, “Old 
Ezra is out of date. I told him we 
didn’t need a marshal, and he’d better 
get out. When he turns in the keys 
and his papers we'll have a better mar- 
shal.” 

“T was wondering,” said Paine, care- 
fully averting his employer’s eyes, “if 
he mightn’t come round and tell you 
some kind of a story about me. You 
see, he might not know that I’m in the 
habit of putting in time nights.” 

“Don’t worry about that, my boy,” 
said Nesbit patronizingly. ‘‘Ezra’s apt 
tq have a lot of foolish ideas, but they 
don’t get far with me. He’s considered 
a little cracked.” 

Paine was highly elated and went off 
whistling about his duties. Nesbit 
again congratulated himself upon his 
good fortune in having such an indus- 
trious youth thrust in his way. Then 
he bethought himself of something, and 
summoned Paine to him again. 

“Now that you are getting on so 
well,” he said confidingly, “I feel that 
I can take you into some of the secrets 
of the business here. There is a little 
bit of extra work,” here the merchant 

















smiled blandly, “just a little extra work 
we do on the last Sunday of each 
month. You see, we have the post- 
office report—the ‘cash report, that is— 
to make out so the receipts can be sent 
to the United States repository for 
this district. We always make it a point 
to make up our cash balance—for the 
store, you know—at the same time, 
killing two birds with one stone. So, 
if you don’t mind, on next Sunday 
we'll put in a little time here with the 
books.” 

Paine’s furtive eyes betokened no in- 
considerable pleasure at the prospect of 
this extra work. He assured his em- 
ployer that he would be delighted to 
have an opportunity of learning the 
details of the business under such a 
splendid instructor. 

In the lunch hour he walked lei- 
surely to the railroad station and filed 
a telegraph message. It was addressed 
to a person in a near-by city and said, 
simply: “Can you come for a visit Sat- 
urday night?” 

“Friend of mine drives over now and 
then,” he explained to the operator. 
“Nice to know some one with a car.” 

The operator admitted that he would 
“say it was,” and forthwith became of 
the opinion that Mr. Paine was a very 
desirable addition to the town of Turtle 
Hill. 

On Saturday evening when the dusk 
had fallen and the first lights of the 
village began to glimmer, old Ezra, 
content with having done as much 
tinkering as he could for that day, 
crawled out from under his dilapidated 
automobile and paused for a moment to 
ease the crick in his back. His little 
garage was somewhat back from the 
main street, wherefore he had a plain 
and unobstructed view of the environs 
of Turtle Hill. This fact, as he 
straightened up, made it possible for 
him to feel a slight thrill of interest 
as a pair of headlights came into view 
down the road. He dropped a wrench 
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and an oil can and shaded his eyes 
with his hand as if the time were noon 
and a blazing sun were overhead. 
Then he drew close the door to the 
garage, and, remaining inside, kept an 
eye glued to a large and convenient 
knothole. The car came straight down 
the street and turned off on the side 
street in which stood Old Ezra’s garage. 
Ezra was able to see that the car car- 
ried only a driver. Presently this per- 
son was joined by another. This 
second man was Paine. Paine made 
a gesture in the direction of Old Ezra’s 
garage and the driver of the automobile 
moved his machine slowly into position 
alongside. 

“This’ll be all right,” said Paine. 

“No chance of anybody stealin’ it, 
is there?” asked the driver. 

“Never in the world,” said Paine. 
Then, as Old Ezra listened, their voices 
trailed off in the distance. 

The old man emerged cautiously 
from his garage. When he had con- 
vinced himself that he was quite alone 
he turned his attention to the car that 
had just arrived. 

The freemasonry of automobilists 
has one surging emotion in’ common; 
investigation, inspection, and discussion 
of the other fellow’s car. From this 
tendency Old Ezra was not immune. 
No sooner had he laid eyes on the 
machine than he emitted a low whistle 
of surprise. It was the very long, low- 
hung, blue-painted racer in which 
young Paine had arrived in Turtle Hill. 
He cogitated a long while over this 
coincidence. Then a shrewd look came 
over his weather-beaten features. 

He trudged up the dirt street to the 
main thoroughfare. It rapidly was 
growing darker. One by one the 
lights in the scattered stores were being 
extinguished, and the business frater- 
nity of Turtle Hill was seeking just 
repose after a hard week. Old Ezra 
stood in the shadow of the blacksmith 
shop and waited patiently until the 
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street was deserted. Two shadowy 
figures came along the street and 
paused before Nesbit’s store. They sat 
on the edge of the board sidewalk. A 
game of waiting ensued. The minutes 
and the half hours dragged slowly 
along, but still Old Ezra remained mo- 





tionless in his shadowy niche, his 
squinting eyes peering through the 
murk toward Nesbit’s store. The men 


sitting there continued to talk. in low 
tones—interminably, it seemed to the 
patient old marshal. It was well after 
midnight when Old Ezra saw them rise 
and gaze carefully in all directions. 
Then they turned to the door, a key 
was fitted into the lock, and both disap- 
peared inside, 

Old Ezra turned back from his hid- 
ing place toward his garage. Then, as 
if the glory of the magnificent racing 
car was too alluring to be denied, he 
hesitated, seemed to swerve from his 
original purpose, and in the next mo- 
ment was lost in contemplation of a 
machine which so far surpassed his 
own rattling squib as to make him sad 
indeed. 

He pressed a finger against one of 
the tires as if to test the resiliency 
thereof, and then extended his inspec- 
tion to the seat, the spare wheel, and 
to all the other delectable parts, Finally, 
as ‘if the habit were strong upon 
him, he let himself down and inched 
his way under the car where he might 
better view the mechanism, as if this 
were possible at such a time of night. 
A little later he arose and investigated 
the rear of the machine, seemingly in- 
terested in the size and operation of 
the gasoline tank. Presently his inves- 
tigations were complete, and he stood 
back with a little wag of his head which 
apparently betokened full approval. 
He bade farewell to his employment 
and then made off across lots to his 
bachelor apartment over, the hardware 
store. 

In his customary methodical way he 
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undressed, wound up his watch and 
placed it under his pillow, wound his 
alarm clock, saw that everything was 
in place, then extinguished the light 
and retired. He was quiet only for a 
moment. He arose again, and, taking 
the alarm clock into the starlight which 
illuminated the space about his window, 
he set its hand at three-thirty. He re- 
turned to his couch. 

Thus while Old Ezra and all the rest 
of Turtle Hill slept there was ample 
quiet for the enterprise which was 
going forward in Nesbit’s store. Paine 
and his newly arrived companion locked 
the door behind them. The newcomer 
flashed a small pocket bulb. 

“Put it-away, Pete,’ whispered 
Paine. “That old stiff of a marshal 
can see a light further’n a owl. He 
nearly nailed me when I was pickin’ 
out that letter to my fake uncle 
John.” 

“We can’t work without a little light, 
can we?” asked the person called Pete. 

“Sure,” said Paine. ‘This old safe’ll 
fall open like a punkin. But there ain’t 
no hurry. FE know where everything 
is. That’s why I came down here and 
played little Willie for this old money 
grabber. Take it easy. I know when 
everybody in the town gets up, and 
what they do after they get up.” 

Pete extracted a small kit from an 
inside pocket and they both attacked 
the old-fashioned safe with an air of 
expert mechanics intent upon _per- 
forming a very ordinary job of repair 
work. The fine steel of tools 
bit into the door of the safe with the 
greatest ease. Fluid explosive was in- 
troduced into the crevices round the 
lock. A _ pile of gunny was 
brought and wrapped about the strong 
box in a leisurely fashion. Pete 
touched off the fuse. There was a chug 
of expleding gases and the door of 
Nesbit’s safe stood invitingly open. 

Paine swiftly ran his fingers along 
the pigeon holes inside and selected the 


Pete’s 


sacks 
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A cold chisel 
pried this open. Pete produced a 
strong canvas money bag and his pencil 
flashlight. They carefully took 
packages of bills and rolls of coin and 
dropped them into the bag while at 
the same time they laid aside such 
things as checks and papers which could 
not be negotiated without attendant 


money compartment. 


danger. 

“What do you make it?” asked Pete 
hoarsely. 

“Little over ten thousand,” said 


Paine. “I didn’t think it would go that 
strong, but I know the old man has 
been squeezin’ down on some mort- 
gages and the money orders was good 
this month.” 

“Well, let’s get out o’ here.” 

Swiftly and silently they unlocked the 
door, then locked it behind them; they 
trotted down the side street to the 
fancy racing automobile. A minute 
later there was a rasp of the starter, a 
few detonations of the motor, and the 
machine purred softly down the main 
road and out of the precincts of Turtle 
Hill. Paine heaved a huge sigh. 

“T begin to feel human again,” he 
said. ‘You know that learnin’ the busi- 
ness stuff was gettin’ my goat. I 
couldn’t of stood it another week.” 

“Yeh, but it pays,” said Pete. “It 
makes a good combination. You pick 
out the boobs and get all the informa- 
tion, and I come along and crack the 
box. That’s better’n this old-time yegg 
stuff.” 

The splendid motor fairly ate up the 


road. Gray dawn was beginning to 
break. A farmer’s dog barked far in 
S 


the distance. 

“You know,” said Pete, “I'll do bet- 
ter when we get off this main road. 
There ain’t a cross road for about five 
miles yet. Of course we'll get away 


all right, but it ain’t the best place to 
be, this runnin’ on the only road out 
of town.” 

“Step on ’er,” advised Paine. 
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Pete did as he was bid. The motor 
responded nobly to the fresh rush of 
gasoline and then spluttered helplessly. 
Energy suddenly was suspended and 
the car sped along for fifty yards or 
more on momentum. Pete swiftly ran 
his mind over all the possibilities. He 
stepped on the gasoline lever, advanced 
the spark, tried the lights; the mag- 
nificent machine slowly came to a stop. 

“What the 

Paine started expostulating. Pete 
stopped him with a gesture. “This ain’t 
no time to cuss,” said he. ‘“‘Let’s see 
what’s the matter.” 

Both sprang out. Pete’s swift survey 
of the locality told him they were in 
a very lonesome section, far from any 
farm house where questions might be 
aroused. They were ten miles from 
Turtle Hill and several miles from the 
first crossing. Pete jerked up the hood. 
The motor stood there as imposing and 
competent as ever. He jumped back 
into the seat and tried the starter. It 
worked but the engine wouldn't. 

“Gasoline?” asked Paine. 

“Plenty,” said Pete. “Filled the tank 
before J came over.” 

“Oil?” 

“Chuck full, too. I attended to that 
before I came, you bet.” 

Pete sprang out again and seized 
up a handful of wrenches with which 
he dove under the car and began a 
search for the trouble. Paine, nervous 
and angry, stamped back and forth. 

“Tf this ain’t sputtered he. 
“Everything goes along swell until just 
now, and this beautiful bie bum of 
a dustpan has to break a leg.” 

Nearly half an hour passed. Things 
were pressing. Pete, too, was growing 
nervous. Time was precious. Then 
both men stood stock still. The sput- 
tering of a motor came to them from 
the distance. A moment later a rickety, 
clattering, and ancient flivver came into 
view. Both the safeblowers breathed 
deeply. 





rich,” 
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“T thought we was in for it,” said 
Pete. “But I guess they don’t come 
chasin’ yeggs in them things.” 

Relieved of their worries they turned 
again to the task of repairing their 
car. The noisy little machine came 
closer. The half dusk prevented a full 
view of the driver who drew up and 
stopped with a chug. 

“Stick up your hands, gentlemen,” 
said a cracked, unmusical, quavering 
old voice. Paine and Pete whirled 
round. They were looking into the bar- 
rel of a huge automatic. Over the top 
of it squinted the cool eye of Old Ezra 
Saunders. 

“Well, I'll be ” began Paine. 

“T  wouldn’t utter no profanity, 
young man,” said the marshal. “It 
ain’t fitten. So now if you boys’ll just 
behave nice [’ll take you back without 
no trouble.” 

Pete’s mind worked rapidly. 
car’s broke down,” said he. 
have to ride with you.” 

“Wouldn’t that be handy,” said Old 
Ezra. “And me drivin’, And you a 
throwin’ me out in the ditch, like as 
not. Now then,” he continued sharply, 
“just’ you boys take a-hold of that 
machine and turn her face about. She’s 
a little heavy, but so is this here gun 
of mine.” 

Bewildered at the turn of events, 
Pete and Paine laid hold with a will, 
and with many stops and starts and 
forwards and backings they managed 
to turn the racer rightabout. 

“Now,” said Ezra, ( 
coats and lay ’em in my car, One 
at a time. Gimme them too. 
Now git into your car and set there, 
real peaceful.” 

The safeblowers did as they were 
Old Ezra, expert in the use 
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“take off 
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guns, 


requested. 


of the squib he had driven so jong, 
maneuvered with amazing deftness so 
that he turned round and brought up 
in the rear of the racer. 

“One more request, 


gentlemen,” he 
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said. “Just hand over the money— 
over the back of the car. Thanks. 
Now then, one of you take hold of 
your steering wheel and I'll do the 
rest.” 

The sputtering flivver thrust its nose 
into the rear of its magnificent captive 
and pushed. The extraordinary pag- 
eant began its return journey. Old 
Ezra driving with one hand and holding 
his pistol on the captives before him. 

In the meantime early-rising Turtle 
Hill was in a furore. Hickory Jones 
had made the discovery. Having re- 
paired to the store for his breakfast 
butter he had found the broken safe. 
He aroused Nesbit, who promptly flew 
into dismay. 

“Where’s Old Ezra Saunders?’ he 
demanded. “Gone, eh? Well, I’m glad 
I fired him. When he’s needed he’s 
never around. So it was Paine, eh? 
I knowed he was playing a game on 
me. I never remembered no John 
Walker until he come with that smooth 


story. I suspicioned him all along. 
Hickory, you should of watched that 
scamp.” 


Inside of a half an hour the whole 
of Turtle Hill’s citizenry was gathered 
about the looted store. All offered ad- 
vice, but none went after the robbers. 

“It’s no use,” put in the telegraph 
operator. ‘‘He’s gone with the feller 
with that racin’ car. He telegraphed 
for him to come over here.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” demandec 
Nesbit. 

“How would I know what he was 
meditatin’?’ moaned the operator. “I 
thought he was just lonesome.” 

Some one pointed a finger down the 
road. ‘‘What’s that?” asked a dozen 
voices. Then all the townsfolk gath- 
ered along the thoroughfare in the man- 
ner of multitudes which greet the con- 
quering hero. And it was a fitting 
welcome. Tor with a slow and stately 
motion as of a conqueror’s chariot 
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came the rattling flivver of Old Ezra 
pushing the gaudy racer. In the latter 
sat the two spiritless safeblowers. 
Ezra stopped, and at his direction a 
dozen hands came forth to seize the 
culprits. 

Ezra handed the bag of money to 
Nesbit. As he did so there came an- 
other sputtering of cylinders and a 
third automobile flashed upon the scene. 
Out of this leaped two men who wore 
black mustaches and derby hats. They 
took one look at the prisoners and then 


A score of eager mouths hastened 
to tell the story of the robbery. But 
the capture still mystified them. Old 
Ezra waited patiently until the detec- 
tives asked him for his evidence. 

“Well,” said he, “I was afraid that 
fine car wasn’t here for no good, so 
I just extracted the gasoline and the 
oil out’n it. I figured I’d ketch ’em 
if it got necessary. I left ’em enough 
gas for ten mile. That’s where I 
ketched ’em.” 

Mr. Nesbit plucked Old Ezra by the 





sleeve and led him apart. 

“Tf I was a mite hasty the other 
day,” said he, “I hope you'll forget 
it, Ezra. Your salary will get a con- 
siderable increase, and your office is 
yours as long as you want it.” 


SS, 


FINGER PRINTS INDICATE STAGE OF CIVILIZATION ? 


HAT finger prints may indicate roughly the degree of development various 
races have reached in the progress from the savage state, is a suggestion 
recently made by L. W. la Chard, assistant commissioner of the northern provinces 
police, Niger Province, West Africa. Mr. la Chard kept careful records not only 
of offenders’ finger prints but also of the various tribes of African natives to 
which they belonged. Then he computed the percentage of arches, loops, and 
whorls found in the finger prints of the natives and compared them with similar 
statistics which had been made at Scotland Yard, London, of English convicts. 

While the figures sent him by the London identification bureau showed that 
of fifty thousand finger prints of English criminals, 69.37 per cent were classified 
as loops, 25.30 per cent as whorls, 4.83 per cent as arches, and 0.5 per cent as 
mutilated, his own records of African offenders showed that 52.56 per cent were 
loops, 38.77 per cent were whorls, 7.82 per cent were arches, and 0.85 per cent 
were damaged or missing fingers. There were fewer loops among the prints of 
the digits of the semi-civilized tribesmen of Africa, and more whorls and arches 
and mutilated fingers than among Englishmen. Not only did Mr. la Chard 
observe these facts, but he found also that the more primitive the tribe the more 
its members showed these differences. 

Attended by many difficulties, the finger prints of thirty monkeys were 
secured and compared with those of human beings. The monkeys’ finger markings 
in the great majority of cases belonged to the subdivision of whor!s; the remainder 
might be classified as arches by straining the definition of that term. The 
markings in these instances consisted of peculiar parallel curves. Not a single 
loop was found in the thirty prints examined. 
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turned to Old Ezra. 

“Good for you,” said one. “We just 
got the tip last night that these birds 
was up to something. We’re officers 
from Manton. What are you holdin’ 
em for?” 
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eee RALLY speaking, there are two distinct classes of detective stories, 
and in one or the other most narratives of this kind may be placed. 
If motive is the dominant feature of a detective story it can be put in 
the former of these classes; while if the method is the feature it falls in the other. 

Of course all detective stories—any, surely, which are worthy of the name— 
contain both motive and method, but almost always one of these essential features 
preémpts the other, as the author takes from the beginning the motive or the 
method point of view. 

It was with Carolyn Wells that we most recently discussed this subject, and 
we became so absorbed in our talk with that very widely read author of detective 
stories that we decided you all would not only be interested in hearing about it, 
but would also like to take a hand, and send us some letters expressing your 
views. 

As you no doubt know, Carolyn Wells is a writer, exponent, and believer 
in the method or puzzle type of detective story. From her earliest recollections 
Miss Wells was interested in any form of puzzle. The “cut out” kind fairly flew 
together at her touch, while those that required mental gymnastics were almost 
as quickly solved. Thus it was quite natural, when Miss Wells came to write 
detective stories, that she should choose the kind that would interest her most— 
the unraveling of a puzzle. And there are many readers who like this kind best, 
many who are most interested in trying to find out how the crime was committed. 

While we publish both types of detective stories, we are frank to confess that 
we belong with readers—and we think they are in the majority; but your letters 
will give us a better insight into this—who like the motive to be the dominant 
feature. Needless to say, we are very much interested by the author’s cleverness 
in having the criminal display remarkable ingenuity in committing the crime and 
in hiding its commission from the investigators. Also we are absorbed by the 
cleverness displayed by the detective in finding out how the thing was done. But 
what engrosses us, makes us read—on, on, with breathless interest—is when the 
writer, by his genius, works toward the dénouement of the mystery by having the 
detective study the characters of the persons under observation, the conflicting 
emotions they may be straining under, and the various motives that might have 
prompted any one of them to commit the crime. 

For instance, to make our point more clear, let us take what we will call a 
disappearance story. A girl, perhaps with her lunch or her books tucked under 
her arm, leaves the house of her parents at her usual time; she starts for business 
or school. Nothing has transpired, so far as any one is able to find out, that 
might have thrown her from the accustomed tenor of her ways. With a smile on 
her face she waves good-by to her mother, who is standing in a front window; she 
passes down the little walk, goes out of the gate, turns the corner, and—vanishes, 
seemingly into thin air. Not a trace of her movements can be found since her 
mother saw her last. 

Now, we freely admit that what we may term the mechanical, or method 
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part of this girl’s disappearance, may be very ingenious and interesting, but 
contend that what will interest most persons will be the motive which impelled her 
disappearance. Did she go away of her own, volition? Was she taken by physical 
force? Was moral suasion used by another? Was there a man in the case? Had 
she financial difficulties? Was it a case of lost memory? All these, and hundreds 
of other suppositions, are suggested and ren to earth, if this can be done, in an 
effort to find motive. 

Truly, we feel that this is a phase of detective-story writing that should prove 
equally interesting to both authors and readers of this kind of fiction, and we 
assure you that we will be very much pleased if you will write and tell us whether 
you like the motive or the method featured in detective stories, 
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If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of! 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these Ietters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 

Joun Cann.—To follow the sea, eh? But just what kind of sea work do 
you suggest for yourself? ™I am sure you would not like to be an ordinary 
seaman. You would find it too monotonous. Why not investigate what our navy 
has to offer an ambitious, rather restless young man like you? 


Loretta J. Cornerr.—My dear, it looks to me as if you were the man of 
your family. Your husband, with his good nature, will only smile at that, I know. 
3ut it is a sure thing that you have much originality, ambition, and energy; and 
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that your mind is exceptionally active. Tell you what—I wish you could go 
into business and have your husband, with his quiet persistence, and your son, 
with his growing energy, to help you. Perhaps this will astonish you. But think 
about it carefully before you laugh. 


Greorce SuMers.—I’d have known that you had versatility, anyway, and I 
am sure that you have one of those positive and aggressive personalities which are 
like a cold and heavy weight when one tries to oppose them. This is indicated by 
the very heavy, but peculiarly even, pen pressure. Needless to say, you are not 
a man of much spiritual development. Want to be successful? All right; then 
just keep on accentuating that personality, 


A. B. Ricxetts.—Oh, folks, here is a young gentleman of twenty who calmly 
tells me he is “a boy”! Thank goodness there is really a boy left in this world. 
To judge from most of my youthful correspondents, fourteen is the last lap of 
adolescence. Well, my dear lad, I don’t think that business is your line at all. 
You possess real talent for both music and the stage, though I suspect that you 
have not realized the latter. Don’t be reckless and give up a livelihood, but look 
around and see if you can’t get into your right line by degrees. 


H. C. Coreman.—Also a boy of twenty, but in reality much older than his 
years—with a sharp sense of commercial values; with a strong and dominant will ; 
with a good deal of pride; and with only fair interest in anything outside of 
material success. Mr. Coleman, you are the typical business man, though far 
from being tired, and I trust that you have already begun your commercial career. 


K. N.—No, I never traveled with the Keith Circuit. You probably remember 
my name from seeing it in different magazines. I did answer you in another issue, 
but now I’ll reply specifically to some of your questions. You no doubt have some 
sense of dramatic values, but so long as you have such a poor education it is 
hopeless for you to think of being an author. You are very young; hardly more 
than a child. Stop roaming around, get work which will support you without 
exhausting you, and go to night school for a couple of years, at least. I am giving 
this kind of advice to my clients every day of my life. Get an education. You 
can’t be much to-day without it. 


T. V. Vicu.—I haven’t the slightest idea of what she feels toward you now, 
or will in the future. Nor do I know if she is “true” to you or not. I’m not a 
magician of any sort. Judging from your handwriting and hers, I should say 
that you were both of rather a fickle disposition. You are suspicious, to boot. 
And, like so many people, you are too deeply engaged in wondering how good the 
other fellow is, to give time to wondering just how faulty you are. Best let this 
question of faithfulness work itself out between you; and both of you try to be 
your best toward each other. 

W. R.—Your writing shows that you have unusual goodness of heart; that 
you are free from the small meannesses which are almost worse, I sometimes 
think, than real faults or great sins. With all that, your mind is not equally 
developed. Your convictions are too much the sport of circumstance, and your 
opinions too much influenced by others. The specimen you inclose shows a 
person who, without having your originality, is better poised, and is very 
affectionate and steadfast. 





Mrs. O_cA.—You are a person of simple, natural tastes. You are affection- 
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ate, but “level headed” even in your attachments. Your husband’s writing is very 
good indeed, considering the circumstances which you mention. He is a person 
who needs encouragement, love, confidence, and friends who will stimulate him. 
Your chum’s writing interests me particularly. It shows unusual mental qualities. 
I am sure you find this writer a splendid companion, and that she is worth 
cultivating. 


C. E. N.—Sorry, my dear—-I hate to say it—but if you are going to have a 
happy life you'd betier start right in now to put a firm, though kindly, hand down 
upon the gentleman. He’s too vain for words; and selfish as they make ’em. 
Lots of energy, you understand, and plenty of ambition, and all that. But you, 
with your gentleness, had better watch out, or you will be stepped on. 


P. N.—The writer of the note is a person who is your mental superior, by a 
whole lot, but has little of that sincerity and straightforwardness which character- 
ize you. Her personality is exceptionally attractive and magnetic. Your own 
nature is a good one, but lacks her imagination and self-confidence. 


R. S. L.—I wish I had space to use your writing as an illustration here, but 
I'll do it, later on, in the lessons on graphology. Most of the great number of 
fellows who think that they ought, could, or should be detectives could profitably 
compare your writing with their own. But do you think that as chief of police 
in that place you have sufficient scope? I don’t. Your mind surely cannot have 
proper incentive, under the circumstances. I believe that the most valuable 
thing I can do for you, here, is to prod up your ambition, which I suspect of 
going asleep under too easy a job and too congenial surroundings—eh ? 

J. J. L.—You don’t tell me what kind of business you want to succeed in. 
You have some talent for office work and can easily make good at it, but your 
best line is work demanding far more initiative. Ever think of the opportunities 
afforded by the various mail-order businesses? There is work which should pay 
you well. The specimen you inclose shows aeperson who, while of a pleasant 
disposition, will never be an inspiration to you, or anything but a social drag, as 
the years goon. A word to the wise 
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Cuas. McC.—I’m not surprised to hear that you have drifted. Your “t 
bar shows me a will too apt to let you do that very thing, but it’s never too late, 
you know, for a strong will to be made and used. I don’t care what you do to 
start with, provided that it is something definite, and that you throw all your 
enthusiasm into it. Then, grip hard and hang on, and don't let a day slip by in 
which you have not forced your will to guide and control you and your actions. 
A year of that, and you won’t need any advice from me. 


F, M. G—Of course you have good points—your generosity, your sincerity, 
your good taste, and your instinctive refinement. Your weaknesses you know as 
well, I am sure—your personal vanity, your touchiness, your temper. Do you 
know that you have a real genius for music? I suspect that it is undeveloped, as 
pride and ambition do not seem to be well marked. 


A. J. L.—‘‘Where shall I seek for happiness?” There is just one place 
where a human being can seek happiness and surely find it, and that is in his 
own heart. If you seek it elsewhere, dear friend, you will seek in vain; but 
after you have found it you will be surprised to see that it is everywhere, and 
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that you may give as well as find. Your writing shows me that your mistake 
in life is to believe that anything worth while is to be found in the exterior cir- 
cumstances of life. Be at peace with yourself, believe your own power to be 
what you aspire to, and you will find that you have a magic mirror in your hand, 
which will show you what you want to see. 


W. B. C.—My child, I read your letter with the utmost interest. This, folks, 
is a young Chinese girl of exceptional intelligence; indeed, any girl of her age, 
even with the best of advantages, might be proud of her original mind and 
capacity for expressing her thoughts. Now, look here, W. B. C., at whatever 
cost, you must have a good education. It would be a crime if a girl of your powers 
were wasted on the kind of work you are now doing. There are scholarships for 
young people like you—plenty of people who would take an interest and send you 
to college. You write me again and give me an address that will reach you. It 
may be possible for me to do something about this. Meanwhile, keep a brave 
heart and look forward confidently to the future, for I feel sure that it is to be 
far happier than you think. 
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Anna E. T.—You know, that’s one of the hardest possible questions to 
answer, when the talent is still more or less dormant, and is not strong, in the 
first place. But I will say, for your comfort, that the ability to write stories, like 
everything else, can be more or less developed by persistent work. One of our 
best known writers of fiction was wrongfully sent to prison for four years, a man 
of middle age—and there, seeing his business future shattered, and with really 
very little true talent, contrived to teach himself the art. So, go on—and remem- 
ber this, that you must write of what you know yourself. Don’t lay your scenes 
where you have never been. Send me a stamped, addressed envelope and I will 
give you a list of helpful books. 

SBIIIDTS EESCEEEE 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON X. 
The Basic Line of Writing 


HIS is the real or imaginary line upon which the lower points of letters 
rest. In speaking of it, we say “this writing slants upward,” or “down- 
ward,” as the case may be. 

Now, one very curious thing about this basic line is that it will always 
correspond exactly with the lines of the mouth of the writer. And in both writing 
and the mouth the inclination at which those lines are tilted tells the same story. 

Thus, if you have a mouth drawn sadly down at the corners you will find 
the writing of that person running “downhill” at about the same angle. The 
bitter, morose line of the mouth, so sharp that it dents into the cheek, will be 
reproduced in the writing by a sharp dip downward at the end of the line of 
writing. 

People who smile a great deal turn the corners of their mouths upward and 
their writing joyously cants toward the upper right-hand corner of the page, in 
imitation. The straight, unyielding mouth which has no story to tell is equaled 
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by the writing which goes across the page as though a ruler had been laid 
beneath it. 

The open, quivering mouth, uncertain of what it does mean, goes “every 
which way,” and, if you will carefully draw a line beneath the writing of a 
person with such a mouth, you will find your pencil reproducing its uncertainty 
in the wavering line you get. 

The deductions from these analogies are plain. The dropped line shows 
depression, as does the mouth. Optimism and hope are expressed by the upward 
flung line, to match the smiling mouth of hope. The uncertain line corresponds 
to the mouth which has no decisiveness.- The straight line, like the unbending 
mouth, shows strong self-control. 

Some very odd things are indicated by the dropping basic line. It often 
appears in sickness and in trouble, and will sometimes be unconsciously used, 
even unnoticed, until the impending fit of illness is at hand. The last word 
suddenly dropped shows the extremity which leads to suicide. In young people 
the dropped line should always be regarded with the gravest concern, since it is 
so abnormal at that period of life. Its sudden appearance, in writing hitherto free 
of it, is an unfailing indication of a change in health or spirits. 
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CONZERAT ORES? 
HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 

Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Uniess your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


UMAN beings are divided, roughly, by color differentiations, in this way: 
First, the blonde; second, the brunette; third, the yellow, and fourth, 
the black. 

The ruling branch of the human family comprises only the blonde and the 
brunette, and it is in the admixtures of these two types that real variability and 
complexity of color lie. The yellow race is strongly marked with racial peculiari- 
ties, but is seldom sharply individualized. Thus, the Chinese have very positive 
characters, but in each individual the character is the Chinese character. Briefly, 
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then, Chinese all are close brothers. This is true of the black as well, but in the 
so-called “white” race, which comprises all races which are Caucasian in origin, 
each man is a distinct entity, differentiated by many variations upon the blond 
or brunet type. : 

Let us first block out the predominant characteristics of the blonde. 

The blonde, of all four colors, is always the aggressor. It is the blonde who 
pushed ever westward, who was not afraid to ascend new rivers, who climbed up 
on the roof of the world and cleared away the mysteries of the frozen North. 
The blonde is a wanderer, a natural fighter, an “outlander’”—the only one of the 
four colorations who is not cowed by the loneliness and the silence of unpeopled 
nature. Go into any railway construction camp and look at the engineer in 
charge, or up in the timber lands of the Northwest and look at the men there. 
Everywhere you will find a preponderance of the same big, square-shouldered, 
long-limbed, blond, blue-eyed fellow. Two thirds of the American, English, and 
German navy men are blondes. 

From this fact, established not only from observation, but from ethnological 
researches, a umber of useful things may be deduced; things which have to do 
with our everyday life. 

Blond boys must be given work and play which will satisfy that innate 
craving of theirs for action and outdoor life. Blond girls must be encouraged to 
gain muscular development and to take an interest in sports, so that their rest- 
lessness of type may not find expression in hectic social life. 

Blondes, if dissipated or weak of moral character, can nearly always be 
cured or helped by out-of-door life—which is not true, by one half, of brunettes. 
Also, blondes die with tuberculosis sooner than brunettes because they are affected 
more quickly by indoor life. 


SAVVIS 
EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 
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Finger Prints 


T is the opinion of authorities that careful instruction is most necessary in the 
I art of taking finger prints. It is not a profession to be learned in a few 
weeks. A knowledge of chemistry and photography is also essential if the 
student is to qualify as really an expert. 
A certain amount of mental training should be possessed as a preliminary. 
A retentive memory and a clear, accurate eye are essentials. 
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There is no doubt but that finger-print experts will be increasingly in demand, 
as this means of identification becomes more and more the standard one. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Epwarp CAMPBELL.—I have referred your inquiry to Miss Pugh, of the 
Expert Legal Advice Department. 


Constant Reaper, J. C., Jr—I do not recommend the firm you mention. 
What is more, no man can be taught to be ‘‘an expert detective” for eight dollars. 
He may be taught some of the things he will need to know, but it will take a long 
time and a good deal more money than that. 


T. S., Emerson, Man.—If I were you I would not begin to operate until 
I was a fully fledged and legally appointed detective. As you say you are now 
in training you had best be patient and wait for your teachers or instructors to 
give you permission. 

CLaupe Repp.—“To guard against criminals” is not an easy thing to do. 
Do you mean, as a private citizen and for your own safety, or as a detective, for 
the safety of others? The two things are quite different. As a citizen you should 
keep your valuables out of sight and your property protected. You should inform 
the proper authorities if you see any suspicious characters in your vicinity. As a 
detective your work would consist in running criminals down and arresting 
them. Becoming an expert detective is often a matter of years of training. If 
you wish to become a detective you can begin to study and learn as soon as 
you like. 

Wit.1aM J.—A clew is what a detective discovers when he is looking for the 
perpetrator of a crime. A clew may be anything—a certain expression on a 
person’s face, a piece of torn cloth, evidence that some one has a great deal 
more money than usual, or any one of thousands of similar things. When he gets 
a clew it means that a detective sees or hears something which suggests to his 
mind a train of reasoning which points to the solution of the mystery of a crime. 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


EFORE the fascination of cryptography can be realized fully, it is necessary 
B to be thoroughly familiar with the technique of cipher analysis. This 
technique includes a working knowledge of the basic principles that govern 
the language in which the ciphers to be analyzed are written. Already we have 
had ample opportunity to appreciate the value of tables showing the relative 
frequency with which all of the letters, many of the digraphs, and most of the 
three-letter groups recur in the English language; to this must be added a table 
that embraces the relative frequency with which letters are used as initials. 

We are indebted to the late Inspector Steele for just such a table as we need. 
The studious old cryptographer seems to have left no field untilled that was 
likely to bear fruit in the minds of those who fall prey to the charm of cryptic 
lore. What he compiled his table of initial-letter frequency from, he does not tell 
us. We must be satisfied to know that the table we are about to present was the 
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one he used during the many years he was in charge of the cipher work that was 
done in the police department whose service claimed the greater part of his life. 
Of all the twenty-six letters, those that are used least as initials are Z, X, 
, J, K, and V. The other letters, in sequence according to the frequency with 
which they appear as initials, are these: T, O, I, B, A, S, W, H, P, C, F, N, M, 
R, G, L, D, E, U, and Y. ° 
It must be remembered that no frequency table, whether of letters, groups, 
pairs, or what-not, is infallible. As has been noted on a previous occasion, 
different texts employ different words. For instance, the relative frequency of 
the letters in an essay on travel would be slightly at variance with that to be 
found in the words of a romantic novel. But the table given above is as nearly 
accurate as any can be for general use; otherwise the astute inspector would not 
have found it valuable through many years of exacting work. 
Here is a probl lem to test your ability at solving cipher messages, and, 
incidentally, to give you an opportunity to see how the mnitial-letter table works: 


JX HXBT KTDHXUH JOT HJNIP XL QZKOTDH ZH XUVP FU 
FBNHZUA KFHJZBT; ; JX XJOTDH ZJ QXUHJZJNJTH JOTZD VZLT 
GXDW. 


See next Tuesday’s issue for the answer. 
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The extra and the omitted letters in Convict McChesney’s note spelled the 
words: “Happy New Year.” 
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DOCTORS AND CRIME 


S criminals are studied more and more carefully with the object of finding 
out the causes which made them breakers of the law, the importance of the 
relation of doctor and of psychologist to the elimination of crime grows ever more 
apparent. When it is remembered that a large proportion of convicts are either 
inferior mentally or physically to the normal human being it becomes clear that 
experts in the diseases of the body and mind are vitally necessary to the work of 

abolishing crime 
Before the soul of the criminal can be cured, his mind and body, many people 
feel, must be made fit to compete, with at least a fair modicum of success, among 
his fellow beings. The person inferior to the average in mind, or handicapped 
by poor ey esight or other bodily ailments, is likely to steal or swindle in order to 
get the money he is unable to earn honestly in the labor market. In a recent 

, 


investigation made of six hundred and eight cases it was found that sixty-three 


and eight-tenths per cent of the crimes involved was caused by the offender’s 
desire tc acquire property belonging to some one else. 

To punish as criminals the forty or more per cent of offenders who are able 
to realize only in part that they have sinned against society, and who have not 
sufficient mental control to prevent themselves from repeating the. offense, is 
beginning to be considered a wasteful and brutal method of treatment. The time 
may come when criminals will be treated principally by physicians and psycholo- 
gists, to be healed of their ills if possible; to be segregated from the rest of 
mankind, in as pleasant surroundings as practicable, if their cases are judged 
incurable. 
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This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 


of charge to our readers. 
of whom they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your. 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would 
like to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


GXINNER, WILLIAM BELL.—He is sixty-four 
ears old, and was last heard of at Woodland, 
California, in August, 1919. He is five feet five 
a a tall, with light-blue eyes and light hair, 
and has lost part of one finger. His mother is 
ninety-two years old, and has not heard from 
him for ten years, but was told that he thought 
she was dead. If some one will help her to find 
him she will be most grateful, as she is always 
hoping and praying that she may see him again. 
Please write to ANXIOUS MOTHER, care of this 
magazine, 
WEENEY, PATRICK WILLIAM.—Five years 
ago he left Lyttelton, New Zealand, on the 
ship Blakely with a load of timber, bound for 
Puget Sound. Later he wrote home saying he 
was at San Pedro, California, but no trace of 
him has been found there, and no word has been 
received from him since. Any information will 
be thankfully received by his mother, who is in 





great grief over his disappearance. Mrs. CAaTH- 
ERINE SWEENEY, care of this magazine. 
OSE, WILLIAM HARRISON.—He is about 


five feet eleven inches in height, and had 
dark specks in the white of his left eye. He 
was born in 1870. The last letter he wrote to 
his mother came from Spokane, Washington, in 
1907. She has since heard that he was in 
Alaska. She begs him to write to her, and will 
be most grateful for any news of him. M. §S., 
care of this magazine. 


navy aviator, of Oakland, 
last heard of in Los 
Angeles about a year ago, when he was employed 
by the Lasky Film Corporation in taking air 
pictures. A friend has valuable information for 
him, and will be grateful to any one who will 
help him to get in touch with him as soon as 
possible. N. H., care of this magazine. 


ARTING, LESTER, 
California. He was 


ULZOW, 
working as 


CHARLES.—Before the war he was 
a night porter on the HAMBURG 
in New York City, and 
been heard from since 1914. His rela- 
news concerning 
Box 117, Skiatook, 


AMERICAN steamship line 
has not 
tives will be grateful for any 
him. Mrs. 
Oklahoma, 


HARRY MILLER, 


POTTER, CYRIL.—He was on the ship Quine- 

baug in February and March, 1919, and is 
now discharged. A friend would like to have 
his address. If he sees this he is asked to write 
to BILLIz, 309 Market Street, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, 


TO MY DADDY. 
Dear Daddy, won’t you please come 
To Mamma, Sister, and your Boy? 
Then you would see dear Grandma, too, 
And fill so many hearts with joy. 


home 


Our Grandpa told me, long ago, 
That you would surely soon return, 
I’m sure you would, could you but know 
How sadly for your love we yearn. 


Why won’t you come and see us now? 
You know we live in Grandpa’s home. 
Just let me tell you, Daddy, how 
We need your help. Why won’t you come? 


If you can’t come to see your Boy, 
Mamma, and Annistasia, too. 
Then write a letter, Daddy, dear, 
And we will all write one to you. 
ANDREW FRANKLIN, 
A little “Michigander”’ who seeks his father. 


OSTER, L. D.—He is tall and slim, with dark 
eyes and hair, a great horseman and fancy 
roper. When last heard of he was with the 101 
Ranch Circus. Any one knowing his whereabouts 
please address Dp LAss WISsp, care of this maga- 
zine. 


WALTER 3.—Please write to your 
LaurA B., of Camden, L. B., care 
magazine. 


sister, 
of this 





HARLES. ] see this, please let me 
know where you are. The grief is more 
than I can bear. I am with mother.—A. 


GNEW, ROBERT 
Ireland, about 


JOHN. who left 
twenty-six years ago, 
landed at Quebec, Canada. Any 
concerning him will be a 
his brother. No, 6573, G S. AGNEW, 
G, A., The Citadel, Quebec, Canada. 


3elfast, 
and 
information 
received by 
R. C. 








ARVER, JAMES B.—He is about twenty-nine 

years old, five feet .ten inches tall, with 
sandy hair, light complexion, and blue eyes. He 
left his home town, Utica, New York, about three 
years ago, and was seen near Camp Dix, New 
Jersey, about a year and a half ago, in the uni- 
form of a United States soldier. Any one who 
knows a young man answering this description 
will confer a great favor by writing to his old 
pal, Harry M, Marrin, 2 Blandina Street, Utica, 


New York, 
DOBSON, ROY, a geologist, who disappeared 
from Kansas about a year and a half ago. 


inches in height, and 


He is about five feet six 
who knows anything 


has gray eves. If any one 


of hftm will write to me I shall appreciate the 
favor very much. W. R, Dory, Wentworth Mili- 
tary Academy, Lexington, Missouri, 


Pe ARSON, TOM.—He left Rawlins, Wyoming, 
in the spring of 1917, and went to Chicago. 
ite took charge of a blacksmith shop at Lambert, 





Iilinois, Any information about him will be 
gladly receive he sees this he is asked to 
write to his old pal, J. B. BRENNAN, Richfield, 


Idaho. 


HIFFRIN, LEO.—He is about thirty-one years 
old, five feet ten inches tall, and has dark 

When last heard from he was in San 
Diego, Califo nia, in 1916. His two aunts, who 
are probably the only living relations he has 
now, are most anxious to get news of him, Any 
information will be considered a great favor, 
A, R., care of this magazine. 


| ETT 


lh, 





TI am anxious to find out whether I 
ye any relations living. My earliest 
recollections are of being at St. Barnabas Home, 
New Brighton, Cheshire, England. I came to 
Canada when I was eight years old. I am now 
twenty. If any one who sees this can tell me 
something of my people, and will write to me, 








their kindness will be gratefully appreciated. 

Daisy Mabe Herr, 2117 Reynold Street, Sas- 

katchewan, Canada, care of Mrs. Trinette, 
HESWORTH, THOMAS.—Can any one help 


two young English girls to find their father? 
fe left them to come to the United States, and 
vas last heard of in New York in 1915, They 
shod had no news of him since that time, and 
are most anxiously seeking him. They feel sure 
that kind person in America will help 
ir quest, and will be deeply grateful 
who will give them information that 
their communicating with him. 
LILIAN AND CLARA CHESWORTH, 
Egremont, Cheshire, Eng- 


some 


them in their 
to any one 
will 


] 


lead to 
ease write to 
rreenwood Lane, 






and, 


CHALTZLE, CARL E 


who was at Camp Cus- 
ter last fall. A i 


end would like to hear 
from him, M. E. H., care of this magazine. 


KEL LI ‘Y.. W ILLIAM T.—He left his home at 

.zxington Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
seventt n e- ago, and was last heard of in 
Oklahoma City, in 1905. He is now thirty-nine 
years old, about six feet tall, and had a dark 
complexion, When he left home his weight was 














about one hundred and_ sixty pounds. Ife 
worked for Casson, Pirie Scott & Co., in Chi- 
eago, as a shade hanger, Ifis brother will be 


concerning him. 
Eleventh Street, 





iteful for any information 
ORGE J. Ketiy, 145 South 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 


Bexc H, JEWELS EARL.—He has only one 
eye, which is brown, and his hair is brown 
and wavy. He is tall and slender, but strong, 
and is nineteen years old, ILlis sister hopes, if 





he sees this notice, that he will write to her, 
Any news of him will be thankfully welcomed. 
Ceci. Buncn, 1208 Indiana Avenue, Kansas 
City, Missouri, 
COLLINS, MARK and DENNIS, who were 
placed in a home at West Farms in 1899 
or 1900, when their mother died, and were 
afterward adopted out. Their sister is ill, and 
is very anxious to have news of them, Please 


write to KATHRYN, care of this magazine. 


Missing Department 


OWERS, EITHER BREECE.—She is twenty 
— ‘of age, and has light hair and large 
blue eyes. She is about five feet seven inches 
tall, and one hundred and thirty pounds in 
weight. She was last heard of in Norfolk, Vir- 


ginia, about five years ago. She may be in 
North or South Carolina. She is musical, and 
may have a theatrical engagement. Her sister 
is x to find her, and will be grateful for 





any assistance from readers of this 
LUCILLE Powres Bripces, P.O. 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


ORN, RANDOLPH WILLIAM.—He 

ty-nine years old, tall and slim, with dark 

hair, brown eyes, and a very dark complexion. 

He has a half-moon scar in the center of his 

forehead. le was last seen in Detroit. Ie is 

earnestly asked to write to his mother at Milan, 
Micihgan, R. F, D. 4. 


magazine, 
Box 478, 


is twen- 


HNOWARD.—He is about thirty-eight 
s old, tive and a half feet tall, and has 
dark ‘hate and a fair comple xion. He lost his 
right arm and leg in 2 railroad accident. When 
last heard from he was selling goods for Armour. 








& Co., of Chicago, ana < was then living in Kansas 
City, “Missouri. Any information regarding him 
will be grate fully received by his old pal, “TuHro- 
DORE Vv. Betz, 7202 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 






Ohio, 
WE BB, FRANK.—He is about thirty-six years 
of ag e, and was last heard from some three 
years ago at Bridal Veil, Oregon. His sister 
Mabel would be glad to hear from him, and will 
welcome any information that will help her to 
find him. Mrs. Mapent MArTIN, 19 Sylvester 
Street, Brockton, Massachusetts. 








REEN, PATRICK.—He left Boston early in 
1917, and has not been heard from since. 

Hle is about fifty-two years old, and has gray 
hair and a gra mustache, Any one knowing 
his present whereabouts please communicate with 


GARRETT Murpuy, 176 Wainut Street, Lawrence, 
scl 


‘husetts. 





[NFORMATION WANTED of JULIA SCANLAN 

and ARTHUR FOSTER by their daughter, 
Alice, who was born in 1899, and was placed in 
St. Patrick’s orphan asylum at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, about 1902 Please write to ALICE 
Foster, care of this magazine. 


Roe HE, CLAUDE G.—He is twenty-cight 

years old, tall and slender, with jet-black 
hair, black eyes, and fair complexion, He has 
a deep voice and is very reticent and uncom- 
municative. Ife left his wife and two children 
in Knoxvilic, Tennessee, in June, 1918, and was 
heard of once since the n in Jacksonville, Florida. 
He is a woodworking machinist by trade. Any 
information that will help to find him will be 
thankfully received by his troubled mother, Mrs. 
M. Db, Roce, R. D. 10, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


WIL LIAMS, WILLIAM.—He is commonly 
called J THAPPY,” and is a miner. He was 
last heard of in Thurber 


a, Texas. He is 
probably in the coal mines of Texas or Coloraco. 
Ile is about f 


i £ has blue 
eyes and brown hair, thtly lin ¢ the top 
and graying at the i i 
five feet tall, and is i nglish-Iris Please write 
to Mrs. VESTA WILLIAMS, Son "164, Coleman, 
Texas, 

CL ARK, WILLIAM H.—He has blue eyes and 
a fair complexion. Iiis mother has_ not 
heard thirteen is long- 











from him for years, and 





ing to him again. If any one can give her 
news that will help her to find him, it will 
bring the greatest happiness to. her. She is 


and will be deeply 
Please write to 
Street, Reading, I 


grieving for him, 
any information, 
CLarRK, 403 Elm 
Hos NTER, CHARLES, acrobat, would like to 

hear from some of his old friends who 
were with him at W. S. R. in 1910-11. Address 
General Hospital, Vancouver, B. C., where he ex- 
pects to stay until 1921. 


grateful for 
Mrs. L. A. 
ennsylvania, 




















BENTLEY, THEODORE, son of MILTON.— 
His mother went away twenty years a “4 
taking him wit)y her, and his cousin, who is in- 
quiring for him, has not seen or heard anything 
of him since that time. He is now about thirty- 
two years old. He once lived near Ravenna, 
Ohie, and later near Ashtabula. Any informa- 
tion of him will be received as a great favor 
by his cousin, LowELL H. MEACHAM, ar310 Mich- 
igan Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


OLAROSSI, GUILBERT, who left London, 
England, abeut eighteen years ago for Chi- 
cage, where he did some hard metal work for 
a Mrs. Kohler, and lived at 181 Rush Street. 
Later he went to Philadelphia. His old school 
chum, Don O'ConNor, would like to find him, 
D. O’C., care of this magazine. 


OOD, LORENA, who lived on Post Street, 
Spokane, in 1918, and was working on an 
electric light saving device, will hear of some- 
thing of interest to her in connection with this 
patent by writing to F. W., care of this maga- 
zine. 


YONDO, STANLEY H.—He is twenty-one years 
old, and has brown hair and blue eyes. He 
is five feet six inches tall, and weighs one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds. He was last heard 
from in San Antonio, Texas, in the late winter 
of 1918. He worked for the American Railway 
Express Co. “Baby is ill” “AL,” care of this 
magazine, 


B ARSE TT, WALKER C.—He was mustered out 

the U. S. army at San Francisco, in 
1903, Sater serving in the Philippine Islands, and 
has not been heard from since. He is now 
thirty-seven years old. His brother is anxiously 
seeking him, and will be grateful for any infor- 
mation. J. P. Barrett, 303 Canal Bank Build- 
ing, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


ENRY, EDWIN.—He once lived in Tipton, 
Indiana, and moved to Corpus Christi, 
Texas, to build the new post office there. It is 
thought that he may be in some city of Ohio. 
He is asked to write to his old chum “RED.” 
SERGEANT JAMES L, HAMMELL, Base Q. M. C., 
Marfa, Texas, 


ARRELL, IONE and LILLIAN FIELDS, who 

lived in Toledo in 1917, and were last seen 

in Pittsburgh in 1918. If any one who knows 

their present address will send it to Box 48, 

Williamsport, Pennsylvania, the favor will be 
greatly appreciated. 


OTTER, VIOLET M., formerly the wife of 
Benjamin Franklin Perkins. Any informa- 
tion of her whereabouts will be gratefully re- 
ceived by her son, ROLLAND J. PERKINS, North 
Bend Hospital, North Bend, Washington. 


Hv NTER, PRIVATE WILLIAM.—A little girl, 

nine years old, who has not seen her father 
for five years, is trying very hard to find him, 
and feels sure that readers of this magazine, who 
have helped so many others to find their lost 
relatives, will help her to find her papa. He 
yee last’ heard from at El Paso, Texas, with Co. 
8, 7th Infantry, in June, 1916. If any one who 
knows where he is will write to her she will be 
always grateful for their kindness. Mary BEN- 
TON Hunter, R. F, D., No. 1, Box 37, Oronogo, 
Missouri, 


Mecca RTY, GEORGE, who served in G Co, 3. 

United States navy, during the Spanish- 
American War. When last ry: | of he was liv- 
ing in St. Paul, Minnesota. A. THAYER, 1112 
Sante Street, Los Angeles, California 


SPR R ING ER, FRANK C.—He left his home on 

July 27, 1914. He is forty-three years old, 
six fe et tall, saab about two hundred pounds, 
and has aavk hair and eyes. He left a wife and 


six children. Any one who can give information 
that will lead to finding him will earn the ever- 
lasting gratitude of a mother and her children. 
Please write to his daughter, Mrs. Rosp 
KETERAAR, 15 Wilde Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
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GOODMAN, WALTER.—When the Spanish- 
American War broke out, this man, who 
was a ship’s barber, enlisted in the American 
army, and his family has not heard from him 
since. He is an Englishman, and his home was 
in Bedfordshire at the time he enlisted. His 
daughter is seeking him, and will be most grate- 
ful for any information that would let her know 
whether he is alive or dead. She will be happy 
to hear from any one who has met him, or who 
may know anything about him. Mrs. C, Bry- 
ANT, Post Office, Railway Station, Kaitoke, New 
Zealand. 


BUtLeR, ABBIE.—Her maiden name was 
Smith. When last heard from she was in 
Beaumont or Sourlake, Texas. Her home was 
Auburn, Nebraska. She has three children liv- 
ing who would like to hear from her. Please 
write to C, D. BuTLER, care of this magazine. 


WYATT, ERNEST.—His family came from 
Plaistow, borough of West Ham, London, 
England, and his last-known address was care 
of Mr. Ford, ’aper Mill, Portneuf, Quebec. 
Henry Wyatt, his nephew, the oldest son of 
Frederic Wyatt of West Ham, is inquiring, and 
will be most grateful for any news of his uncle, 
Box No. 1, Acton, Ontario, Canada, 


EWIS. WALTER, who was last heard of when 
working in a munition factory in New Jer- 
sey. Any information regarding him will be 
gratefully appreciated by H. F, 8., care of this 
magazine. 
ERG. WILLIAM.—Please write to your 
brother. An inheritance is awaiting you. 
LropoLp Berc, Box 681, Local P. O., Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 


KOTL ETH, JOSEPH.—He disappeared in Feb- 

ruary, 1915. His wife is very ill and will 
be most grateful to any one who can give her 
some news of him. S&S. H., care of this magazine. 





VE NSEL, MRS. ELLA.—Her maiden name was 
Fulmer. She formerly lived at St. Peters- 
burg, Clarion County, Pennsylvania. Any one 
knowing her present address will do a favor by 
sending it to L, R. A., care of this magazine, 


M OREN, OSCAR.—He is about forty years 
old, and was last heard of in Manistee, 
Michigan, in 1899. If any one who knows where 
he is at the present time will communicate with 
his brother, he will be much obliged to them. 
Emit Moren, care of Continental Gin Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, 


EITCH, FRANK, who lived with his grand- 
mother in York, Pennsylvania. Also his 
sister, ETHEL ALICE, who was adopted by a 
family of Winchester. It is thought that this 
family went to Canada later. Their sister, who 
has not seen them since 1905, would be very 
gratefud for any news of them. Please address 
MaBEL, care of this magazine, 


ANDEVILLE, JESSIE, who, about 1893, was 

living with an aunt named Nellie Smith 

at 66 Oregon Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Her sister 

would like to hear from her, and will be most 

thankful to any one who can give her any in- 

formation concerning her. Mary R., care of this 
magazine. 


R4x, ARCHIBALD JOHN, of East McKeesport, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, formerly | ser- 
geant in Co. E. 111th Infantry. His present ad- 
dress is wanted. Please write to CLAY M., care 
of this magazine. 


McPonacp, JOHN.—He is about six feet 

tall, and has hazel eyes and dark hair, 
which is turning gray. He is about twenty-five 
years old, and when last heard of was in Ar- 
kansas. If any one knowing his present where- 
abouts should see this, they will confer a favor 
by communicating with his sister Una. Mrs. U. 
}P. Leavit, 17 Clinton Court, Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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[ NFORMATION WANTED of ROBERT BRAND, 
who was a good friend of mine when I was 
and whose parents live 
and of HARRY AN- 
One Hundred 
about fifteen 
touch with 
grateful for 
ine. 





in San Juan, Porto Rico, 
somewhere in Connecticut ; 
DERSON, who lived at 306 West 
and Twelth Street, New York City. 
years ego. I am anxious to get in 
se two old friends, and will be 
any assistance from readers of this mas 














Cc, H. Suare, 541 West One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Sireet, New York City, 

GANDBURG, AMANDA.—She married a man 
X named Campbell, and = was st seen in 
Seattle, in November, 1916. Hicr old school 


chum would like to get in touch with her again. 
Marron, care of this magazine, 


STROFF, MAMIE.—She left her home in 
Philadelphia, Pennsyivania, about four 
years ago, and has not been heard from since. 
Her parents have both died, and her sister Dora 
is very ill and alone, with no one to comfort 
her. Everything will be forgiven if she will 
only come back home She is probably using an 
assumed name £ who sees this will 


is longing to hear 
her address if they 
kindness. Mks. 

Reese Street, 


tell Mamie 

from her, or 
know it, t! 
DorA GI : 
Philadelphia, 


that 
will 
will 








vennsyly: nia, 
MITH, Cleve- 

land, 
not been 


PAUL J.—He left his home in 
Ohio, on September 5, 1919, 
heard of since, Ile is 
years old, five feet eleven inches tall, 
about one hundred and eighty-six pounds. 
has light hair, blue eyes, and fair compl 
He lived for ht years in Buffalo, w York. 
Any one who ean give information of him will 
do a great favor to his aa wife and par- 
ents by communicating with Mr PAUL 
w Amsterdam TIlotel, Twenty: second 
and Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


and has 

















SMITH, 
Street 








iz ORIMER, CECTL, —* heard of in 
Park, Los Angeles, California, early in 
waiting here for him. 





ere is money 





earnestly asked to wri Hlowarp A. LORIMER, 
$14 East Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
and MRS. MYLES. who 


"TURNBULL. MR. 

formerly lived in the vicinity of Twenty 
fourth Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 
Any information concerning their present where- 
abouts will be gratefully appreciated by R. E, C., 
P. O. Box 1235, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 




















L° NG, DANIFL.—He is al five tears 
old, five feet four inches has brown 
hair and gray eves. He was ! heard of in 
Port Arthur, Texas, in 1918. Any news of him 
will be gladly received by his son, who is very 
anxious to hear from him CLARENCE LONG, 
412144 Washington Street, khart, Indiana, 





iD, BEN Information 
whereabouts. Ile was 1: 
City ten years ago. Ilis 
grateful for any rews of him. 
tox 357, North Bend, Oregon. 


wanted as to 
ist heard of in 

ter would be 
SaDID 








ROBERT.—He is a_ veteran of the 
nish-American war, and was honorably 
disch: — on account of injuries. tie was born 
on Octobe 1870. He was last heard of in 
1906 shrouets the navy department. His young- 
est brother, Otto, would like very much to hear 


















from him, and is anxious to meet him. If any 
one who sees this knows where he is, and will 
notify me, shall be deeply grateful. Ovro L. 
Sprers, 88 First Place, Brooklyn, New York. 





TEPHENS LOYD.—He left San Francisco 

about twelve years ago, and when last heard 

of was in Nevada. His sister would be very 

news of him. Sapir BELTZ, 62 
San Francisco, California. 


grateful for any 
Sycamore Street, 


Missing Department 





ULLIVAN, JOHN, who left his home on Jan- 
\ uary 11, 1918. The last known of him was 
that he had taken a Boston train from Danforth, 


Maine, He had brown hair and gray eyes, and 
weighed about one hundred and seventy pounds, 


He had rather a fat face. Some flags were tat- 
tooed on his arms, and a chain and cross around 
one arm inscribed “In memory of My parents,” 
and on one shoulder the figure of a woman with 
a rose. He left a wife and one child. Please 
send any information regarding him to Mrs 
May SULLIVAN, Drew, Maine. 








NFORMATION WANTED in regard to certain 


papers and photographs that were formerly 
in the possession of a MRS. CARRIE B. MOR- 
GAN, who used to tive in lowa and moved. jirst 


to Franklyn County, Nebraska, and later to Holy- 
oke, Colorado, where she lived on a ranch ten 
miles east of that city. About 1882 she adopted 
a boy while on a trip Exast, and brought him 
back with her. Among the photographs in her 














possession was one tl had the name Alice 
Saunders written on the back, one was marked 
Lucille, and one Grace. If the person who has 





these photographs and papers will return them 
to the one who is most concerned, or § some 
explanation of them, they will do a great favor 


to him by writing to F. M., care of this magazine. 


YOLDWIRE, 
ter ot 


REBECCA, the youngest daugh- 
Robert nd Fannie Goldwire, of 
laban is anxious to find some 
relatives. Her parents are dead. She has 
Rachel and 
















two sisters, Pinky, and a_ brother, 
Robert, who were born in Williamsburg, South 
Carolina spee are colored. If any one can 


help her to one them she will be deeply grate- 
ful. REBECCA GOLDWIRE, 1220 South Fifteenth 
Street, Birmingham, Alabama, 


HECKER. 


scendants of K. 
came to the United 
sixty or sixty ot years 
Calvary Cemets a After her 
death her deonister, the mothe of the adver- 
tiser, was put into a New York home. There 
boy, and perhaps other children. 
relatives in the vicinity of 
y about twenty-five years ago. Any 
will gratefully appreciated by a 

I care of this magazine. 


Information wanted of the de- 
ATHERINE HECKER. She 
States from Germany about 
is buried in 





some 





information 
granddaughter, A. F, 








M4*; O. H.—He is a locomotive engines 

forty-three years old. He has gray eyes, 

gray hair, a fair complexion, and weighs about 

one hundred and sixty-five pounds. He was last 

heard of in Joplin, Missouri, and is supposed to 
1 









have been Oklahoma, in March, 1919. 
A friend to hear from him, and 
will appreciate from any one know- 





mi: 
ing his present address. Please write to FRIEND, 


care of this magazine, 


ONES, W. E., who was last heard of in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in 1911. His father has died 
since he left home, and his mother is getting old, 
and would like him home If any reader 
of this magazine knows and will be 


to come 








ood eno nd it, indr will be very 
much H, L. JONES, Box 6, Paw 
Creek, North Carolina. 

ENNY.—A family of this name left Dublin 


thirty-two years ago and went to Brooklyn, 
this 


knows 
me, 
and 


New York. If any one who sees 
their present whereabouts and will w 
the information will be thankfully r 
acknowledged, PATRICK MCCARTHY, 33 
Street, Dublin, Ireland. 





husband has_ been 
year, and if any 
this notice, 
communicating 
gratitude. 
San Fran- 


} IVERA, ODELLA.—Her 

looking for her for over 
one who knows where she is sees 
they will do a great favor by 
with him, and will earn his deepest 
AvuRELIO RiverRA, 1364 Powell Street, 
cisco, California. 























ETTER. HOWARD.—He was discharged from 
the army, after four years service, at Fort 
Adams, Newport, Rhode Island. He wrote to his 
family from New York and was supposed to be 
on his way home, but his mother has not seen 
or heard from him since, and is very much wor- 


ried. He is about five feet six inches tall, and 
has dark hair and blue eyes. Please write to 
Mrs. J. R. Duncan, 89 Beals Avenue, Detroit, 


Michigan. 


Cores. BERTHA, THERESA, and JIMMIE. 
—Their parents separated and placed these 
in Omaha over twenty years 
ago. Jimmie was adopted. Their mother is 
dead, and-her brother is seeking his nephew and 
nieces. He will be most grateful to any one who 
will assist him to find his sister’s children. C, 
F, T., care of this magazine. 


AMES.—I am anxious to hear from you. 

Please write and let us know where you are, 

All are well. L., 604 Investment LGuilding, 
Kighth and Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 


Tous iH1ILL, JAMES CORNELL, JR.—Thirty- 

four years old, five feet six inches tall. He 
was last seen about four years ago in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. He was born in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, and served in the Spanish-Amerti- 
can War. His father avould like to hear from 
him, and would greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion. Please write to his brother, PHILIP 
TOUGHILL, 609 Eleventh Avenue, North Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 





children in a home 


E™ory, ROY EDWARD.—He has been missing 
since April 30, 1913, and his mother and sis- 
ter are heartbroken at his disappearance. _He 
is five feet eight inches tall, weighs one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, and has a gold crown on 
one front tooth, and a scar on his forehead. 
His mother will be thankful to any one who can 
tell her whether he is alive or dead, and will 
help her to find him. Mrs. NELLIE Emory, 3726 
Finney Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


CROWE, LIEUTENANT MARTIN J.—His home 
is in New Haven, Connecticut. He went 
abroad in September, 1917, as a sergeant in the 
M, G. 23d Infantry. He was commissioned a 
lieutenant in France in March, 1918, and in De- 
cember he wrote saying he would be home soon, 
but no news has been received since, and it has 
been impossible to get any information from the 
war department, except to say that he was 
wounded and was sent to base hospital 49, in 
France. The Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and the 
Salvation Army have all tried to find him, but 
have failed, and his friends are hoping that they 
may get some news of him through this maga- 
zine. He is six feet tall, has brown hair and 
gray eyes, and is thirty-five years old. G. M., 
care of Missing Department. 
AXON, WALTER.—He disappeared from Los 
Angeles, California, on April 26, 1919. He 
is nineteen ye ans old, and has brown eyes, promi- 
nent teeth, pale complexion, and dark hair. He 
lost both his hands in a munitions explosion four 
years ago, and wears an artificial left ae and 
hand, covered with a dark glove. He sells goods 
from house to house. He has a very cheerful dis- 
position and is always whistling. Please send 
any information to Harry SAXon, care of this 
magazine. 


ILBERT, SAM, and MARY, who lived with 
their inother at Morris, Minnesota, twenty- 
five years ago. It was said that they moved to 
Hastings, Minnesota; in 1896-7 They would be 
about thirty-three and thirty- five years old re- 
spectively at this time. An old childhood friend 
would like very much to hear from them. E. P. 
Moore, Graphic Republican, Lake City, Minne- 
Bota. 


J S.—Please come home. Everything has been 
* paid up. Your position is open to you. You 
Mother is sick, 


will not have to go to school. 


do come home at once. 


Missing Department 
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DENN, WARREN W., and his wife. They were 
last seen at Charleston station, Ohio, where 
he was telegraph operator on the B. & O. Rail- 
road, about eighteen years ago. Any informa- 
tion that will lead to the finding of these peo- 
ple will be gratefully appreciated by Mrs. Hazen 
ao 232 East Highland Avenue, Ravenna, 
0. 


UFFORD, GLENN D.—He is eighteen years 
old, has a light complexion, and weighs 
about one hundred and twenty-five pounds. “He 
has been wissing since May 2, 1919, from Boston, 
Massachusetts, and is believed to be in New York 
City. Any information about him will be greatly 
appreciated by P. J. Hurrorp, 321 St. Nicholas 
Avenue, Apartment 8, New York City. 


"THOMSON, 
Last seen on 
York City. Please 
FINGer, National Farm 
Pennsylvania. 


GORDON, of Washington, 
Washington Heights, 
write to your old pal, 
School, 


D,_ C. 
New 
DAVE 
Bucks County, 


ILL some one please help me to find my 
baby girl? A lady adopted her, and as the 
child was very dark and had black eyes, she 


thought she must be partly colored, and the baby 
was given to colored people by a lady doctor of 
New York. If any one knows of such a child 
they will do a great favor by communicating 
with her distressed mother. REGENIA, care of 
this magazine. 


ROSE. 


anuary 10, 


WILLIAM HARRISON.—He was born 
1870, near Faulkner, California, 
and is the son of George M. and Mary Rose. 
The last letter received from him came from 
Spokane, in 1905. He was seen in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, two years ago. His mother is very anx- 
ious to find him and will be grateful to any one 
who may help her. MoruHer, care of this maga- 
zine. 


[FORMATION WANTED of a boy born in 

5. When he was five months old he was 
shenad in St. Vincent's Infant Asylum in Balti- 
more, Maryland, on the twenty-seventh of April. 
His friends went for him on the tenth of May, 
and were told that he had been given away by 
mistake and could not be found. He had black 
eyes and hair. His people are very anxious to 
find him and will appreciate any assistance. Der- 
VOTED RELATIVE, care of this magazine. 





OWE, JESSE W.—I would like to know the 
whereabouts of any of the relatives of this 

He is supposed to be from the vicinity of 
Kentucky. L. W. L., care of this 


man. 
Le xington, 
magazine. 


SMITH, CHARLES J.—He is twenty-five years 

old, and left Jacksonville, Florida, four years 
ago. He is +. Soom height, with blue eyes and 
black hair. > has an artificial left hand. Char- 
lie, please ones to your mother at Pavo, Georgia. 
Lee came and wants us to move to West Palm 
Beach, He thinks you can do well there. Your 
sister, Mrs. W. S. McGuirk, Quitman, Georgia. 


OWELL, ROBERT and JACK.—They were in 
Canada when last heard from. Their cousin 





asks them to write to him. P. W. HELssy, 

Pratt, Kansas, 

WILL! E. P. or WILLET, who was_ last 
he a of in the latter part of April, 1919, 


on Black River, in Randolph County, Arkansas, 
and is said to have gone to the State of Michi- 
gan. Parts of a man’s body were found in Black 
River, but were too decomposed to make identi- 
fication possible. The State contends that the 
body is that of Willis, and a man has been 
charged with first-degree murder. Any informa- 
tion that Willis is still alive will be thankfully 
received by JERRY MULLOY, Pocahontas, Ar- 
kansas, 
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CARTER, MRS. ROBERT.—When she and her 

husband separated, some years ago, she 
placed her two daughters, Margaret Alice and 
Opal, in a convent, from which their father re- 
moved them. Margaret was placed with a family 
named Cook, and Opal with one named Booths. 
Opal was returned to her mother, but the people 
who had Margaret refused to give her up. She 
is new married and is anxious to meet her 
mother and sister again. She will be grateful 
for any information that will assist her to find 
her family. Please write to MARGARET, care of 
this magazine. 





LAKE, BARNEY.—He was last heard of in 
Oklahoma. Any one knowing where he is at 
his time will do a great favor by notifying his 


friend, W., care of this magazine. 


Luc AS, EVELYN, Philadelphia. Please send 
your address to this department. D. 


ENTACOFF, 
Please write home. 


SERGEANT CHARLES W.— 
Mother and father are 


very much worried. I went on reserve August 
5th. <All is well at home. LLoyd Prenracory¥, 65 
Doughlas Avenue, Freeport, Llinois. 

ONG, MAGGIE.—Old friends of this girl, who 


was left at a home for dependent children 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, about fifteen years ago, 
wish to communicate with her. Any one know- 
ing her whereabouts please, write to FRIEND, care 
of this magazine. 











Missing Department 





KATE and DOLLY.—I was born in 
and was adopted in the 

I have not 
relatives for 


HILLIPS, 
November, 1876, 
West when I was three years old. 
seen or beard anything of my 


thirty-iive years, and would be glad to get in 
touch with some of them. My mother had two 
sisters, Kate and Dolly Phillips. Please write 


to CHARLOTTE Eppy, care of this magazine. 


KING. BEN.—Information wanted of this man 
or his descendants. 


Some years ago he 
lived on the French Broad River, near Kings- 
bridge on Ilaywood Road, Henderson County, 





ate with Mrs. 
orth Carolina, 


North Carolina. 
Cora 8S. LOLuis, Hendersonville, 
Route 5, 


FRANK.—Please send me 
am anxious to hear from 
beg you 


REEN, ROSCOE 
your address. I 

you and am greatly worried and ill. 1 
to forgive and come home. D. M. P. 


M0SEMAN. GEORGE H. JR.—He is five feet 
six inches 


tall, has dark-brown hair and 
blue eyes, and weighs one hundred and_forty- 
five pounds. He sometimes wears a small mus- 


tache. He is a commercial stationery salesman. 
When last heard of he was in Chicago, and is 
now probably in some middie western city. His 

informa- 


wife will be most grateful for any 
tion about him, as she and her two small chil- 
dren are in need. Mrs. G. H. MOSEMAN, JR, 


1237 North Dover Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. 








M AtrILDA. -Your sis ~* is anxious to hear 
from you again. RS. BETH TMAN 
General Delivery, Cour @’ py aati We have information for the following per- 
i : sons relative to their inquiries in these columns, 
KERR, OREN S.—He is twenty-three years old, and as letters sent to them have been returned 
five feet six inches tall, and weighs one by the postal authorities, we would ask them to 
hundred and sixty pounds. His complexion is send us their present address without delay : ; 
fair. He has brown hair, blue eyes, and a small MRS. VINE WARD, HIL DA YOUNGES, F. G. 
scar on the left cheek. He left Goodlett, Texas, y “PRATER,” LEWIS CREAMER, JOHN 
on September 22, 1918, and when last heard F. RB. TOMPKINS. “BABE CARLOS 
of was working on a ranch at Benjamin, Texas. . MRS. JOHN ADAMS, ¢ ‘TIARLES lL. 
He rode a brown mare with white on her face, TAYLOR, MRS. ESTELLA OLSEN, FRANK H 
His wife is most anxious to know what has be- HORBACH, GEORGE C. COLLENS. | 
come of ‘him, and will be thankful for any news. And the person who advertised for Mr. and 
Mrs, O. S. Kerr, Slidell, Texas, Mrs, Jesse Williams. 
AUGUSTA eT 

















In Next Week’s [ssue You Will Find: 


TOLD IN THE DARK 


A complete novel depicting a detective’s search for the missing heirs 
of a fortune 


By SCOTT CAMPBELL 


. BULLY KANE’S RETURN 


Showing what follows a released convict’s attempt to re-establish 
a reign of lawlessness in his old haunts 


By WALTER PIERSON 


“VENGEANCE IS MINE” 


A True Story 
By ERNEST M. POATE 


Additional Short Stories by Herman Landon, J. R. Ward, and others. 
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Send only $1.00 now, Compare with the most luxurious tableware you have ever 
seen. If not satisfied return the set in 30 days and we will return your $1.00 and 
pay transportation both ways. If you sy them, pay balance in easy monthl 
payments as stated below. Each piece is fire glazed—guaranteed not to chec 
orcraze. Order by No. 327BMA17. Price of complete set of 110 pieces, 
$26.85. Send only $1.00 with coupon, balance $2.50 per month. 


Complete Set Consists of FREE BARGAIN 
12 dinner plates, 9in.; 12 breakfast plates, rel CATALOG 


12soup plates, 1K in.; 12 cups; 12 saucers; 12 cereal 
dishes, 6 in.; 12 individual bread and butter plates, _ Be sure to get this great cat- 
6% in.; 12 sauce dishes; 1 platter, 13}4 in.;1 platter, alog. Thousands of bargains in 
a _in,; licelery dish, ak in.; 1 sauce ttray, furniture, carpets,rugs, stoves, 


Down—Golden Martha Washington 
Dinner Set—110 Wonderful Pieces 


How can we hope to give you even a faint idea of the exquisite beauty of this wonder- 
ful Golden Martha Washington Dinner Set? A picture can’t doit because no pic- 
ture can show the gleam of heavy, lustrous gold comprising the heavy decoration, 
or the snowy whiteness of each piece where it glistens through the heavy bands 
of rich gold and the wreath with your initial monogram alsoin gold You must 

eee the distinctive shape—the many and varied artistic indentations—which make this pattern 

60 different from all others. It is a reproduction of the most expensive dinner set made. 


With Your Initial Monogram In Gold ) 





sy 


Actual Size of 
] Initial 


FURNITURE & CARPET 
HARTMAN f° " TOipawy 


3998 Wentworth Avenue 
Dept.2369 Chicago 

T enclose $1.00. Send 110-piece Golden 
Martha Washington Dinner Set Number 
327BMA17. I am to have 30 days’ trial. 
If not satisfied will ship it back and you 
will refund my $1.00 and pay transporta- 
tion both ways. If I keep it I will pa: 
$2.50 per month until price ,$26.85,is paid. 








in.; 1 butter plate, 6 in.; pponceraphe,sewing 
10% in., with lid (2 pieces); 1 dee; ‘itchen ware, farm equipment, 
1 shallow bow), 9 in.; silverware, jewelry, etc.—all on 
1 gravy boat, 74 in.; 1 creamer; 1 sugar bo artman’s easy credit terms. 
with cover g pieces). Shipped from Chicago 

house. Shipping weight about 90 pounds. 


= i 4 in colors, Send 
HARTMAN FURNITURE & 


$998 Wentworth Ave., 


1 small dee bowl, 6 in.; 





CARPET COMPANY 
Dept. 2369 Chicago 


Initial 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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DIAMONDS 


(io), |" ae 
A CREDIT 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


There are over 2,000 photographic illustrations 
of Diamond Rings, La Vallieres, Ear Screws, 
Scarf Pins, Studs, Brooches, Bar Pins, 
Watches, Bracelet Watches; also our won- 
derfully showy assembled Solitaire Dia- 
mond Clusters, LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. &| 

















Diamonds 
Win 
Hearts 






as Cased in Handsome Ring Box 
Loftis Perfection Every article 1 


in our catalog 
Diamond Ring | is brices ‘u- 
Each Diamond is | usually low, 
skilfully mounted in|] Whatever 
our famous Loftis Per- | youselect will 
fection 14-karat solid | be sent pre- 
gold 6-prong ring, pose | F paid by us. 
e 3 













One Hour a Day 
WillRaise YourPay 


ORE money! Isn’t that the ambition of all of 5 $20 Down, $10a Month, | isfied, pay j 






sessing every line 0 and ex. | 
grace and beauty. he article 
$107 Down, $5 a Month, | rig your own 
bus a 350 Ring. hands. If sat- 


us? Isn’t i. YOUR ambition? Thethings you 
can do with money make life worth living— 
help you buy such luxuries as a home of your own, 


buys a $100 Ring one - fifth of 

$25 porn. ,$12. 50aMonth, price and 
_ buys a $125 Ring keep it; bal- 
: b . | ance in efght 

a car, better clothes, and have money in the bank. gum eATaLoa isto ribesallthe sta Med equal month- 
The mental satisfaction of making big money is a cases; new populardesigns. Splendid bargains in ly payments, 
luxury itself. It gives a man confidence and pep 25-year guaranteed watches $2. 50 A MONTH | onaer today 


to know that he has the ability to command big ee = ee Saunas BUSINESS OVER 6O YEARS 


pay. To“make more money’ is both a natural and [OF TI The National Credit Jewelers 















panied — you can accomplish any Dept. H-222 108 N. State St., Chicago, lll. 
ime you are x ‘ " ‘ 

y - ready BROS & CO. fs58 STORES IN LEADING CITIES 
Your ambition to hold a better job, to earn bigger 


pay, can be fulfilled when you realize that salaries 


iifteatbitiedsusecacee | Don’t Wear a Truss | 





Therein lies the key to satisfying your ambition. 

DELIVER MORE. Your boss won’t take the time BR Aah APPLIAN oon 
to improve your delivery tohim. That’s up to you. the mo Pe oer | 
When you can deliver more you'll find employers invention, t! — d erfu 
eager and willing to bid for your services. Somany new discovery t 4 > 
can deliver but a part of the requirements that lieves rupture will be 
there is naturally a big market for the man who is sent on trial. No > 
above this class—the man who can think and act Hag automatic Air 
for himself. Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts | 
together as you would 2 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


American School of Correspondence Brooks Appliance Co., 212 C State St., Marshall, _ 


Devt. Gat Chico DRIVER AGENTS WANTED 


Set aside one hour a day to raise your pay—one 
hour that will not interfere with your work or plea- 
sure—one hour that does not now earn youa cent. 
Designate in the Coupon below the work in which 
you would like to earn more money and we’ll show 
you how to do it, without risk or obligation on 
your part, 






















TRAINING-THE XEY TO 


Please tell me how I can qualify 
or the position — 





SUCCESS 









s- ge — 
Hydroelectric Engi : hi ee it deel ais 
... Hydroelectric Engineer tenographer o 
Telephone Engineer ire Insurance Expert best Automo Sado in existence 











Wireless Operator’ Srenteord gg ae. 
ireless Operator ..Master Plu MOTOR 
Architec Heating & = Ventilating 6.0 


i 
Baltding Cont ‘Contractor Engin 


ivil Engin Automobile Engineer 
utomobile oe 
irplane Mechan 
en’l Education C ourses 


iructersi Mantas 
Mechanical Engineer 
or op enone B 
eam Enginee .Com. School Branches 
Lawyer ECENTLY an American writer was paid $1800 for a sing! 
= story. By learning totell thes Ano of her dreams this 
man has found her way tofameand fortune. Youcanlearn 
to write , too. A new practical course of instruction will give you 





















r 
...Draftsman and Designer 











Came. oie the a right in, your naad home Cosine your spare time. 
Endorsed late Jack London. 

si 4 book i ee to W: oe i. ti the book- 

Adress a eS 





Hoosier Institute, Short Story Dept., Dept. 1471 nen ind. 
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: | If you ask at the store for a Kodak 
camera, or Kodak film, or other Kodak 
goods and are handed something not of 





our manufacture you are not getting 
what you specified, which is obviously 
unfair both to you and to us. 


“Kodak” is our registered and 
common law trademark and cannot be 
rightly applied except to goods of our 
manufacture. 


ig rene 


*#TRapemMarK: Any symbol, mark, name or other characteristic or 
arbitrary indication secured to the user by a legal registration, adopted 
and used, as by a manufacturer or merchant to designate the goods 
he manufactures or sells and to distinguish them from the goods of 
competitors. STANDARD DICTIONARY. 





Uf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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“We Must Fly To-night” 


Out of a dee, sleep he woke her. She thought 
she knew him so well. Yet now, at two in the 
morning, he burst on her with this terror—this 
mystery—this what? 

It’s the begir ning of one of the best mysteries 
ever solved by the great detective. 


BCRAIG 


] TieAmerican Conan Deyle ~~ Nz 


Te is the detective genius of our age. He has 
taken science—science that stands for this age— 
and allicd it to the mystery and romance of de- 
tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 
For nearly ten years, America has been watching 
his Craiz Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, 
new, startling things that detective hero would = 
unfold. j 


FREE 0 vu 








10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give 
FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes. 

When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the 
most fearful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan 
Poe—far off here in New York—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

In England and France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to 
be the greatest writer that "America has produced. To 
them he is the great American classic 

This is a wonderful combination. Here are two of 
the greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective 
Stories. You can get the Reeve at a remarkably low 
price and the Poe FREE fora short time only. “Sign 
and mail the coupon nowe 


Ope NI 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes. Also 
send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in ro volumes. If the 
books are not satisfactory, I will return both sets within 10 days at your ex- 


pense. Otherwise I will send you $2 a month for 13 months, F. 1-20 
Name. .cccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccccccccccccccceces se eeeseess 
Address ..c.cccccccccccccccecs ececcccccccceccccccccccce eee rrrrr) 
Occupation. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsscccccccces ecccce seeve 


magazine 


Please mention this 
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ON the bridle path or in 

the business office—the 
first slight sign of a husky 
throat meets effective resis- 
tance from Dean’s Mentho- 
lated Cough Drops. Have 
a box on hand—indoor or 
out! Get them anywhere. 


Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








MENTHOLATED 


cosen Daw: 




















st ae Howard, Illinois 


or any watch you wraaibs Masy Payments 
Send for Big 


and 30 days Free Trial. 


112 pages wonderful values,diamonds, 

watches, rings, jewelry, up-to-dato de- 

Aa ret Buythe ee etaroe wal never 
6 the money. Liberty Bonds aecept 


WARE CO., Dept.125 St.Louis, 














If so, you are NOT wearing 


Buchstein’s Vulcanized 
Fiber which is soothing to 
° your stump, cool, 
Limb neat, light, 
walls not 
much thicker 
than a silver 
dollar, strong. 


S. Minneapolis, Minn. 










Guaranteed 5 Years 
Sold on easy payments to good 
people. Send for Catalog today. 


K. Buchsteia Con 113 6th St., =: 





BOUND VOLUMES of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
now ready, PRICK, $3.00 per volume. Address Sub- 
scription Department, STREET & SMITH CORPORA- 
TION, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT] 


Mv method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. Easy, 
painless, harmless. No scars. Rooklet free. Write today enclosing 3 stamps. 
We teach beauty culture. D. J. Mahler, 1861-P, Mahler Park, Providence, R.I, 











when answering advertisements 
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To persons who have not previously heard of my method, 
this may seem a pretty bold statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring you to any number of 
my graduates in any part of the world. There isn’t a state in 


the Union that doesn’t contain a score 
or more skilled players of the piano or 
organ who obtained their entire training 
from me by mail. 

Investigate by writing for my 64- 
page free booklet, “How to Learn 
Piano or Organ.” 

My way of teaching piano or organ 
is entirely different from all others. 
Out of every four hours of study, one 
hour is spent entirely away from the 
keyboard—learning something about 
Harmony and The Laws of Music. 
This is an awful shock to most teach- 
ers of the “old school,” who still think 
that learning piano is solely a prob- 
lem of “finger gymnastics.”” When you 
do go to the keyboard, you accom- 
plish twice as much, because you we 
derstand what you are doing. Within 
four lessons I enable you to play an 
interesting piece not only in the orig- 
inal key, but in all other keys as well. 

I make use of every possible scien- 
tific help—many of which are entirely 
unknown to the average teacher. My 
patented invention, the COLORO- 
TONE, sweeps away playing diffi- 
culties that have troubled students for 
generations. By its | use, Transposi- 
tion—usually a night-mare” to 
students—becomes easy and fascinat- 
ing. With my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important and exclusive 
invention, QUINN-DEX.  Quinn-Dex 
is a simple, hand-operated moving pic- 
ture device, which enables you to see, 
right before your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the keyboard. 
You actually see the fingers move. 
Instead of having to reproduce your 
teacher’s finger movements from 
MEMORY—which cannot be always 
accurate—you have the correct models 
before you during every minute of 
practice. The COLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DEX save you months and 


Marcus Lucius’ Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio AA, Social Union Bldg. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Please mention this magazine when 





My Way of Teaching Piano 
Was Laughed 


But now, after over twenty-five years of 
steady growth, I havefar more students 
than were ever before taught by one 
I make them skilled players of 
the piano or organ in quarter the usual 
time at quarter the usual cost. 


at in 1891 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the 
St. Louis Exposition 


years of wasted effort. They can be obtained 
only from me and there is nothing else any- 
where even remotely like them. 


Men and women who have failed by all other methods 
have quickly and easily attained success when studying 
with me. In all essential ways you are in closer touch 
with me than if you were studying by the oral method— 
yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each—and they 
include all the many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moderate means, this 
method of studying is far superior to all others; and even 
for the wealthiest student, there is nothing beffer at any 
price. 

You may be certain that your progress is at all times 
in accord with the best musical thought of the present 
day and this makes all the difference in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, 
who would not recommend any Course but the best. 
It is for beginners, or experienced players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you w ish. Al 
necessary music is supplied without extra charge. A 
diploma is granted. Write to-day, without cost or obliga- 
tion, for 64- page free booklet. ‘“‘How to Learn Piano 
or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 
How To 


Learn 


Piano 





~——— -FREE BOOK COUPON==——-— 


1 QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio AA 

I Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

I Please send meé, without cost or obligation, your free 

1 booklet, “‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,"’ and full particulars 
of your Course and special reduced Tuition offer. 

| 

Bs, NIN ssn vseseicoctcescetsanentbndi osacbacis ninonescraties 

I 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried : 
1 position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you | 
| how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare | 
| hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address | 
| and mark with an “X”’ below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our | 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “‘Ten i 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
| mail this advertisement today. No obliga- i 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
i step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. | 
| | 


Se a ae a Ces a a ae ae 


oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrol- 
lers, Certified Public Accountants, Cost Ac- 
countants, etc. 
BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 
(New Course) Training for positions as House 
Correspondents. rvisors of Correspon- 
dence, Mail Sales Directors, Correspondence 
Critics, Letter Executives; and in the handling 
of all special correspondence (credits, collec- 
tions, sales, adjustments, etc.)in which expert 
letter-writing ability i is required. 
NIemeLece COMMERCE AND RAIL- 
W. TRAFFIC: ne for positions as 
Rediroad and industrial Tr G 

c Experts, etc, 


O 


Managers, Traf- 


AW: 
OF Training for admission to bar and executive- 
business positions tequiring Ad trained 
men. Degree of LL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive positions in Business. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions, Tellers, Cashiers, Trust 
Officers, Financial Managers, etc. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for positions as Business Correspon- 
dents, Business Literature _ Copy Writers. 
COMMERCIAL SPANIS 
Training for positions as Tastes Correspon- 
dent with Spanish-Speaking Countries. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Teaining? in the art of forceful, effective speech 
al Leaders, Pol- 


O 


O 


O 
LaSalle Extension University 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 165-R 


ters, Salesmen, Fratern: 
Pt - y Clubmen, etc, 
BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for Expert Bookkeeping Positions. 


Chicago, Ulinols 
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BUY A DIAMOND 
OUT OF PAWN 


Kansas City Jeweler Shows Way ty 
Save Half on Diamonds 


A recent announcement that diamonds could be 
purchased out of pawn at from 40% to 60% below 





retail prices has created a great deal of interest 


among prospective diamond purchasers. 


“We have been loaning money on dis. 

monds, watches A lewelzy for the past 
33 years,” said Goldman, mana. 
ger of the Mail Order Department, “‘and 
naturally many of these are never re 
deemed. For that reason we can offer 
—¥ ct diamonds at remarkably low brices 

ou understand, of course, that we cannot 
afford to loan the full value of any dig 
mond, so when they are not redeemed we 
are able to resell them at 40%to 60% less 
Blue White Solitaire, than the dealer's price. 


ccc $150 DIAMOND BOOK SENT FREE 


“We have just issued our latest Diamond Book, which lists and 
illustrates hundreds of wonderful bargains at huge savings. We 
do not ask our customers to send any money in advance. We will 
send any diamond for Free Examination. If it is not satisfactory, 
it can be returned without cost—we pay all charges. If the dia. 
mond is accepted the purchaser secures a Cash Refund Guarantee 
which enables him to secure money immediately should he needit, 

“‘We will gladly send any reader of this publication a copy of 
our new book free. Remember, you send no_money in advance 
and the diamond you select is sent you for Free examination, 
You take no risk. If you are satisfied, pay for it; if not return 
it at our expense.” 

It is only necessary to address a post card or letter to 
L. Goldman’s Sons, Dept. 111, Goldman Building, 1303-1305 
Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and the free book will come to 











DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 


us Hawaiian im. 
the world 
seeerete ly 


you by return mail, 


Just to advertise our fi 
diamonds—the greatest discover; 
will sen 






postage paid. 


charges ia, sa postage x, advertising 
an 


Ox} 
h te. If you can tell Fite from a real 
Siemon ‘return and money refunded. 
10,000 given away. Send no money. Answ 
ick. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.41 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


Learn Tree 
Surgery 


The one real profession 
that is not overcrowded 


Healthful, fascinating outdoor work 
on America’s richest country estates; 
travel with carfare paid; good money 
at the start and a big chance for 
advancement; a dignified and scien- 
tific profession that commands the 
respect of everybody—this is the 
opportunity offered you as a Davey 
Tree Surgeon. Write for details of 
our plan to train you—at home in 
your spare time or at our head- 
quarters in Kent—and give you a 
guaranteed position in our own organ- 
ization, the largest and most success- 
ful of its kind in the world. Unmarried 
men, ages 18 to 32 preferred. The 
Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 99 Elm 
Street, Kent, Ohio. 
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Drawing Outfit 
Drawing Table 
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Compiete Set of 
Drawing Instruments 
and Drawing Table 


Yes, I will give you this com- 
plete drawing outfit absolutely free. The 
instruments are in a handsome high 
class, plush lined folding case. They 
are regular draftsman’s working in- 
struments. Besides I will give you ab- 
solutely free, a 20 x 25 inch drawing 
board, a 24 inch T square, a 12inchrule, 
a supply of drawing paper, two triangles, 
a French curve, pencils, erasers, thumb 
tacks, etc. 


Delivered at Once 


The drawing table is the “Chief’s Own” adjustable folding 
Drawing Table, same as used and needed by first class draftsmen, 
The complete outfit and table are delivered to you at once. You have 
them to work with from the very first 


Be a Draftsman 
Draw $1'75.00 to $250.00 Per Month 


There is an urgent demand for skilled deottenen, upompanics are 
issui or men to fill positions payi J J 
nut Valbint@guasae oe 


° 





Will Instruct 








Iam Chief Drafisman ofa large and 
well known firm, I i 
the highest. paying expert drafting 


Chief Draftsman Jill Instruct 


have been doing 





ER work fora quarter ofacentury and 
Owy: I know just the kind of training 


that is demand 


giving youactual, 


small fee for training you to an _experien: 


Can pay the small cost as suits you best. 





new book “Successful Draftsmanship,’”’ and the great speci 


Draftsman’s Working Outfit and Drawing Table absolutely 
@- You assume no obligations of any kind in sending in 

the coupon. Get in line for a big pay ne position. Getting the 

book and full particulars of the special offer is the first step. 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE é 
Engineers’ Equipment Co., Inc.. Dept 1421, CHICAGO sy @ 















get the big salaries. I train you by 


Pay As YouWish 


you the working outfit free if ge get in at eee | an charge @ very 


Send Coupon for My Big 


Put your name and address on the book,**Successful Draftsmanship”’ and full particulars of your 

New Book coupon oraletter or a post card and =_@ Jjiteral “Personal Instruction’’ offer toa few students. it is 

send it to me today. { will send < understood that I am obligated in no way whatever, 
absolutely free and postpaid, m ry 

offer that I am now snestog on which you get the complete 


ed from men who 








, practical work,the 





What I want is the right kind of 


men, Don’t bother about expense, I will give 


kind that you must be able to do to 
hold permanent, big paying positions, 
I give you my individual instruction. 
If your work isright, I willadvance you 
fapidly. If it is wrong, I will show you where 
and make you do it right, and do ell I can to 
make you an expert draftsman and designer 
in a short time. Write todav without fail, 








Yo ~£ 
. 
a 
- 
* 


you 
a 


- 


J 
A NamMe....scceceses 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE 


Engineers’ Equipment Company 
Div. 1421, Chicago, Ullinois 


< Without any obligations on me whatsoevor, please mail your 


eeeeeeeececsceecs OOo Seem eee eee eeee sess eeeeseeeeeaees 


= 
Add TO8S.....sesceccccescesecees PITTS TITITITTTITITL eee 
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FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 

Headaches 

Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 


Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
(JE he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c # 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me. 
Write for Free Samples 
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Bud Cigarettes 
Plain or Cork Tip. 


lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a 
distinctive blend which is appreciated 


Made of se- 


by smokers of discrimination and 
taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes securely 
packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes. 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100. Sent 
postpaid to any address. The Bud 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Street, 
New York City. 
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People’s 
Magazine 


For big, interesting novels and 
Get ac- 
quainted with the host of master 


novelettes of adventure. 
spinners of yarns who write 
especially for PEOPLE’S. 
sesides the big novels of adven- 
ture, you will find a wealth of 
short stories, of all kinds—all of 
them interesting from start to 


finish. 


The stories in PEOPLE’S begin 
in the first paragraph—you don’t 
have to skip the first page. 


PEOPLE'S is the magazine 


that begins at once! 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Be Comfortable Wherever You Are 


If it’s a game of tennis, a long walk, dancing, skating 
—wherever you are or whatever you’re doing—man 
alive!—you want leg comfort. 

And, if you have worn the 


Ws 


| GARTER 


“Wide for Comfort’’ 


you know the luxury of unre- 
stricted leg muscles and cir- 
lation. 

The wide, soft band fits 
snugly. It cannot slip and 
it cannot bind. 


latins Ot ds 
















Single Grip E. Z., 
40c and 60c 


The E. Z. 2-Grip 
50c and 75c 


In medium, small, and 
large sizes. 


Prices subject to change with- 
out notice. If your dealer can- 
and the price to 

THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
Dept. ST BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


EM} 
ss 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff -StopsHairFallings 
Restores Coles an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
5 $1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue,N.Y, 


ZZ 
HINDERCORNS Removes Corns, Cal- 


louses, etc., stops all —, ye comfort to the 
feet, makes walking easy. mail or at Drug- 
__ Bist. Hiscox Chemical Works, Piscnnate, N.Y. 


4 Learn Auto 


se growth of the industry, fol- 
lowing the wag, has made zreater de- 
mand than ever for garages and motor 
mechanics. Learn in 6 to & weeks. 
me practical cE same enormous 
pment we uring ys to train 
Bat cotter. mechanics for U.S. Arm: i 
3872" our s 
a rests, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 















AMIE te & TRACTOR SCHOOL, 





Send Your Name and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite 


oa Hy senda 
finite mogntsa ic in solid fa fod ring om days ema wy reer ' 


aigend it bre it pre 
Hany vith the postman and then ‘wear for 10 fall daze 8. ee a iif yous 0 or 

you decide to buy it—send $2.60 a 50 a month pti sift tes been Daid. 
‘ rite Tod: Send your AX bh of the solid 
1 og od ‘illustrated you wish (ladies’ or 
_terold eet as ae Michigan Ave. Dept,1701 ,Chicago 
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The OYe) (Fam OF] (012 of 
High School Training 


HAVE you ever thought why 


so many employers demand a 
High School training of their employees— 
why the lack of it bars you from the best 
positions? Take English and Mathematics, 
for example. What high-grade position— 
such as accounting, engineering or execu- 
tive work —can be handled rightly without 
a knowledge of mathematics? How can 
costs, operating expenses and overhead be 
accurately computed without it? How can 
you write good business letters and reports 
or sell goods without a command of English? 
There is a positive cash value to having a High 
School training. It means many more dollars to 
you, because it throws open to you high-grade posi- 
tions from which you are now barred. 


Don’t Be Handicapped 


Thousands like YOU—who were laboring under the 
handicap of not having had a oe School trainin, 
—have taken advantage of t American Schoo: 
course and REMOVED THEIR HANDICAP s. 
This course has been specially prepared for home 
study by noted professors. It is complete, covers 
all requicements, and will remove the biggest 
Sra ie between you and success 

you have already had some ‘part of a High 
Scholl rainie Be can start in exactly where 
you left off e’ l credit you with what you have 
taken and make the tuition fee in proportion with 
the special course you require. 


Read this Guarantee—then Act 


“We  oumreaee at any time curing the first year of 
your iment to refund =. aa tire amount paid 
if, connaiee itely ” “rang vk son @x- 


'y upor 
ue you notify the Behoot 
are not satisfied with your 


AMERICAN SCHOOL a 
Correspondence 
Dept. H 41 
CHICAGO 
i CFn0 0nd On OL @ 0 Sr om GeO OREE~) Of O8 OD Ot. 
Please send me booklet and tell me how ACH 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 


Steam Engineer 

Lawyer 

.Business Manager 

Cert. Public Accountant 

Accountant and Auditor 

Bookkeeper 

stenographer 

Gen’1 Education Course 

Com. School Branches 

Electrical Engineer 

Electric Light and Power 
Superintendent 

... Hydroelectric Engine 

Wire Hew | baoead 

Arch 

“Building z Contenster 








High School Graduate 
.Western Union Courses 
.Telephone Engineer 
.Draftsman and Designer 
Automobile Engineer 


















Airplane Mechanic 

Fire Insurance = —_ 

.Sanitary Engin 

yg FO and Ventilating 
n 

Master Plumber 

ivil Engineer 

Structural Engineer 

.Mechanical Engineer 

Shop Superintendent 
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Secret Service 





ORE Finger Print Experts are needed. 

Men whoare masters of this profession 

are scarce. The demand for Finger 

Print Experts is great. As a special induce- 

ment we will give you free of charge our new 

easy reading course in Secret Service In- 
telligence if you act at once. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


Build up a business on the basis of a trained 
brain. You can do it as a master of the 
Finger Print profession. There is crying 
need for Finger Print Experts right now and 
the demand for these trained men is grow- 
ing every day. A profession that offers won- 
derful opportunities for advancement. Gov- 
ernments, corporations, police departments, 
institutions and individuals have constant 
use for these specially trained men. The 
work is fascinating and 


The Pay Is Big! 


No special education is necessary. You can 
become a master of this profession by study- 
ing at home in your spare time. Expert 
Finger Print men travel all over the coun- 
try solving mysteries that baffle all others, 
They are important men and highly regard- 
ed and envied by every one. 


Mail the Coupon 


Get full information about this great profession 
and our big offer of a free course in Secret Service 
Intelligence. The mastery of these two closely al- 
lied professions places a brilliant career within 
your grasp. Achievements that will immediately 
place the stamp of success upon you, are now pos- 
sible. Send this coupon for full information NOW. 


University of Applied Science 
Desk 1821 1772 Wilsen Ave., Chicago 
atlemen: Without any obligations whatever, send me your 
FREE book on Finger Prints and your offer of a free course 
in Secret Service Intelligence, 








Name. 





Address 





Occupation...... 





Age.... 
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Born With 
ClubFeet 


“He gets about as well as any of the 
boys,” says father in letter below. 

John Bauguss was 11 years old when 
brought to the McLain Sanitarium. Al- 
though deformity was extreme, result 
shown by photos was accomplished in 8 
months. No Plaster Paris casts were used. 
Father writes: 

My son Fohn was born with club feet. I tried 
other doctors but wit ft success. Being advised 
to take him to the L.C. McLain 
Orth dic Santtarium, which J 
dia. After being treated a few months his feet ave 
perfectly straight. He gets about as wellas any of 
the other boys. G. M. Bauguss, Moc ringsport, La, 












For further details write Mr. Bauguss 
or the Sanitarium. 


For Crippled Children 
The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private institution devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Disease and 
Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip Disease, 
Diseases of the joints, especially as found 
in children and young adults. Our book, 
“‘Deformities and Paralysis” also “Book 
of References’”’ sent free. 


The L.C. McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
St. Louis, Mo. 


954 Aubert Ave., =: 











4/7 Look and wear like diamonds. Brilliancy 
aranteed forever. Stand file, acid and fire 
fike diamonds. Have no paste, foil or back- 
ing. Set only in 14 karat solid gold mount- 
ings. About 1-30th theprice of diamonds. A 
marvelous synthetic gem—will cut glass. Guares 
eed not an imitation, and to contain no glass. Sent 
j amination. Write today for 
rr 





Remoh Jewelry Co., G12 Washin jon Ave,, St. Louis, Me 











Big Profits in Vulcanizing 
Little Capital Needed 


Let us help you start in this profitable business and be in- 
dependent. Many of our graduates make $3,000 a year and over 
We manufacture the An- 

derson steam vulcanizer and 
the Anderson re-treader and 
teach you the Famous Ander- 
vulcanizing. 





son Method of 

With an Anderson you can 
get the cream of the busi- 
ness regardless of competi- 
tion, because you cen 
guarantee the work to out- 
last the remainder of tlie 






tire. We can show you that 
the Anderson machine and method 


does superior work at a cost of 
less than 10 per cent. of that re- 
quired for all other vyulcanizers. 


This means satisfied customers and 
bigger profits. 


We have established Anderson 
vulcanizing schools n thirty 
states, for teaching the Anderson 
Method. The course requires 5 to 

costs $20. If you 


10 days, and 
buy an Anderson vulcanizer we not only return your $20, but 
pay you $2 per day expense money while you are learning. 
We expect Anderson vulcanizers to do first-class work and 
expect our students to make good in a business way Their 
success is our success, Therefore we do notsellan Anderson vul- 
canizer toany one who has not received our course of instructions. 
this wonderful oppor- 





costs you nothing to investigate 
tunity. Write today for full particulars and address of AD- 
derson school nearest you 
ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. | 
32 Williams Bldg., Indianapolis, U. 8. 
Print Your Name to Avoid Mistakes 
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f Bank 
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“He Deposits $500 a Month!” 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? ‘That’s Billy King, Manager for 
Browning Company. ‘Every month he comes in and deposits $500. I’ve been watching 
Billy for a long time—take almost as much interest in him as I do in my own boy. 

“Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $15 a week. Married, had one child, 
couldn’t save a cent. One day he came in here desperate—wanted to borrow a hundred 
dollars—wife was sick. 

“T said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than a loan—some good advice—and 
ene pesos Pil = “ween ag eng go anne then ae 

TK for . your il 
doyou? Of course he didn’t. “Well, Leaid, there's, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3016-B SCRANTON, PA. 


a way to climb out of your job to something better. 
A ; ; . with . how I alify for the poste 
Take up a course with the International Correspond- I } mw agnghy wy te bg PA Fuel 























: ae age in, an ELECTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
ence Schools in the work you want to advance in, and Electric Lightingand Railways |) ADVERTISING 
put in some of your evenings getting special training. | Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we’ve Telegraph Ragineer Cy Nae 
got several I, C. S, boys right here in the bank.” | mgouantoa excivere Railroad Trainman 
schnlg, pteces ag 
ig ; a Ta eo artoon 
“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days | Toolmaker BUSINESS £ NAGeMENP 
later he had started stadyns at home. Why, ina few months he Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
had doubled his salary! Next thing-I knew he was put in charge I OIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
of his Pe. pee two months ago they made him Mana- | pay Co | poi he rep ee sve 
e , . ™ = s ert. u ic Accountan 
ger . a s mal <3 real mene. , Owns his own home, has STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
quite a little property beside, and he’s a regular at that win- | Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
dow every month, t just shows what a man can do in a little Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
spare time.’ | ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
- papier are begging for men with ambition, men who Contractor end Builder fe raownal School Subjects 
ally want to get ahead in the world and are willing to prove it | Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVICE 
by training themselves in spare time to do some one thing well, Serecture) Engineer Rallway oprapety me 
i : PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOR A 
c Prove that you are that kind ofa man! The International i] Sheet Metal Worker Auto Repairing 
-orrespondence Schools are ready and anxious to help you pre- Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spantsia 
sare for something better if you'll simply give them the chance. | CHEMIST AGRIOULTURE | Freneh 
ore than two million men and women in the last 2g years have Mathematics Poultry Raising §() Italian 
taken the 1. C. S. route to more money. Over 100,000 others | 
are getting ready in the same way right now. | Name______— ae = 
» Is there any reason why you should let others climb over you a — ——7~ 
when you have the same chance they have? Surely the least you | Street 
can do is to find out just what there is in this proposition for you. and No — 
Here is all we ask: Without cost, without obligating yourself | 
in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. . 7... State. 
————— Canadians may send this coupon to 7-20-06 
SSS S——SSS—S—SSsssE SS S— | Internati ‘orrespond. le ? treal, Canada 
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ADVERTISING SECTION : 


673 Cash Prizes 


In order to get Partola introduced quickly into Amer- 
ican homes, we are offering 673 cash prizes—$150.00 for 
the first prize—for the best letters telling your reasons 
for preferring Partola—‘‘The Doctor in Candy Form.” 
Every man, woman, boy or girl is eligible for entry in 
this contest. All you have to do is to write us a letter 
and tell why Partola is your favorite. Booklet describ- 
q ing Partola and a free sample of Partola will be sent on 
| request. Contest closes Feb. 15th, 1920. Try to get 
one of these 673 cash prizes. There are enough so that 


: Pulte heat Gok tT aie ce oon” “ame| || As beneficial 
| as a hot 
e pes 
What is Partola Peg Water bottle 
: i Because Piso’s isa real 


help—day or night, in 















Partola is a modern combination of laxative and anti- 





septic ingredients in the form of delicious mint candies preventing winter’s 

It sweetens the stomach, stimulates the liver, and i 

cleanses the bowels thoroughly. It does everything any most frequent ills. It 

laxative can do. In addition, it disinfects the digestive aliays coughs and | hoarseness and 

tract, driving out the deadly poisons and disease germs, soothes irritated tickly” throats. 

and thus by making the intestines antiseptic it gives in- ~ 

valuable protection against the hidden enemies which Keep . always in the medicine cab 

cause more than 90 per cent of all human sickness. In inet, It may Save a weary trip to 

spite of its high medical value. Partola has no taste of the drug store at night. 

ee bad aged It looks, tastes and smells like the J — 

lighest grade peppermint candy lozenges It is there- y Tu 5 ; 

fore very popular with children and grown-ups as well. 30¢ at your « ERIS S Contains no 
Opiate. Cood for young and old 

Partola—the mint candy laxative and inte roa antiseptic 

—is so oy all. good druggists in 25c and $1.00 

boxes. If your druggist hasn’t it in ym he can 

quickly get it for you. Or, if you wish, ‘will send 

you a 50c box and let you use it for five days If 


you are entirely satisfied send us 50c at the end of 
five days or return the unused portion. 


PARTOLA CO. 
31 West 17th St., New York, N. Y. 





for Coughs & Colds 


Ask 0: ly 15¢ th ,b 
ye ay a Western Story Magazine a oa "sie yak “| 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
$1.00 What every young husband and 
Postpaid Every young wife should know 
Mailed in What every parent should know 
plain wrapper, Table contents and commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 184 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


























‘onderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 

a. in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
pent free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Writenow. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, Dept.35 CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
TENOR BANJO 





























The tetters of the alphabet are numbered: Ais1; B2; C3; D4, 
and so on. The figures in the little squares to the left represent 
four words. (20 is the fetter ““T’’). What are the four words? Can 
you work it out? If so, send your answer quick. Surely you 
want this fine, new Ford auto. Send no money with solution. * 


; SEND ANSWER TO-DAY 


We not only give away this Ford auto, but hundreds of dollars {n cash and 
scores of other valuable prizes. Bicycles, Guns, Watches, Talking Machines, 
something for everybody. Everyone who.answers this can havea prize of some 
sort. There are nolosers. Nothing difficult todo. Everybody wins. Some- 
one gets this new ror9 Ford Auto free. Why not you? Address 


AUTO STEVENS, 141 West Ohio Street, Dept. 55, Chicago, Ill. 
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RINGE. A 
LBERT 


the national joy smoke 














/ Copyright 1919 
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‘ P. A. has such a joy’us way of 

| making men glad about jimmy pipes! 

J Awaiting your say-so, To shoot it quick:—Prince coolness; such freedom frori 


you'll find toppy red bags, 
tidy red tins, handsome 
pound and half pound 
| tin humidors—and—that 
classy, practical pound 
crystal glass humidor with 
sponge moistener top that 
keeps Prince Albert in such 
perfect condition! 








me 


a 
PRINCE ALBERT 


+f 


4 CRIMP cCuUT 
RONG BURNING PIPE aND 
CIGARETTE Tosacco 





Albert turns over a new leaf in 
your smoke-career! Shovels 
smokesorrows right out the 
attic airshaft and throws wide 
open the smoke-section-shut- 
ters! Talk about letting in a 
flood of smokesunshine! Bet 
your pet luckystone that the 
best you ever heard tell about 
can’t hold a candle with what 
Prince Albert will hand you 
seven days out of every week! 
And, then, some-on-the-side ! 
Smoking Prince Albert is just 
about twins with having the top 
time of your life on each fire-up! 
It Sives you a new idea of how 
delightful a jimmy pipe or a 
home-rolled cigarette can be! 
Such flavor and fragrance and 


bite and parch! Prove out per- 
sonally that Prince Albert’s ex 
clusive patented process real/, 
does cut out bite and parch! 


Talk about ringing the be'! 
every time you take just one 
more little smoke! You’ii 
agree with your old fellow 
citizen, General Approval, that 
Prince Albert puts a man on the 
firing line with a pipe or ciga- 
rette, and keeps him there; 
that it sends all previous smoke 
setto records to the rear-ranks; 
that it just slams in one good 
time on top of another so fast, 
so happy-like, you realize that 
heretofore you’ve been hunting 
regular-man-sport with the 
wrong ammunition! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 




















Agents and Help Wanted Agents and Help Wanted—Continued Songs, Poems, etc. 
* aii coas MEN, get into the wonderful tailoring 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- agency iaainiea, big profits taking orders WRITE A SONG—Love, mother, hom 
able. Let our expert former Government and your own clothes free. We furnish childhood, patriotic or any subject | 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free | tine sample outfit and everything free. No | Compose music and guarantee public ation 
booklet giving full information. Patterson | experience needed. Write today. Banner | Send words today. Thomas Merlin, 2 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. Tailoring Co., Dept. 413, Chicago. Reaper Block, Chicago. 

























































































































































































































































HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU CHROCHETERS WANTED—Positively | _ WRITE the Words for a Song. © 
SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? World tests | no canvassing. Stamped addressed en- | TIE MUSIC. ti Banas on any suber | 
for four years to prove it. Secure ex- | velope for particulars. Mrs. Meixel, 517 Br = aire Stu aii oC Fitz cacati’ Bulle | 
clusive rights for your county. arbon- | Lycoming Street, Williamsport, Pa. gg: Sten Pt Saati at ares . 
void,” Box ‘'2,” Bradley Beach, N. J. = — 

MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- WRITE words for a song. We writ 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- | music, guarantee publisher’s acceptange 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS: ] ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- | gypmit poems on patriotiom, love or ay We 
$110.00 a month to start and expenses; | eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michi 
travel if desired unlimited advancement. gan Av., Room & , Chie aS 
No age limit. Three months’ home study. WATERMAN’S SELF-INSTRUCTION a 
Situation arranged. Prepare for perma- | CIVIL SERVICE COURSES; new 336-page WRITE WORDS FOR A_ SONG.—h 7 
nent position. Write for booklet CM_ 28. book. Quickly peers for all exam- write music, publish and secure copyrig ght, 
Standard ical Training Institute, Buf- | inations. By mail, $2.50. Money back if Submit poems on any subject. he Metro. 7 
alo, not satisfactory. Information free. Write politan Studios, 914 S. Michigan Avenw, J 

to-day. Chicago Civil Service College, 807 Room 120, Chicago. ' 
Kesner Bldg., Chicago. } 

WANTED—5 bright, capable ladies to SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE ij 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to Contains valuable instructions and advice. 
to $50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid $5,000 a year? You can do it eas See | Submit song-poems for examination. We 
Write at once. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. ‘Advertisement Anderson Steam Vuicanizer will furnish music, copyright and facilitate | 
70, Omaha, Nebr in this issue publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 

301 Gaiety B ld 4 New York. i 

WE START YGU IN BUSINESS, fur- . WRITE THE WORL FOR A_ SONG 
sient cietvihiiky ten and wocien #00 to Patents and Lawyers We Compose Music, Copyright in your 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy name, print 100 autograph copies, submit 
Factories ** anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- INVENTORS desiring to secure patents to publishers. Write for terms. United 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To Melody Studio, 623 Main Ave., Passale, 

Get Your, Patent.”’ age sketch or Ge- N. J. 
scription for our opinion of its pee vy Rosey m ~ 
BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent oppor- nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash SONG WRITERS— Have Re song poems! ’ 
iia pee . ppor. ington, D. Cc. I have best proposition. Write me _ imme 
aan — ea a Write C. 1 anne diately. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 Dickens 
ic “ < 2s so » . — 
ity. p Meeererer CINE, ahaa PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- | AY Chicago 
= ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketch and description for free ra . 

SIDE-LINE SALESMEN—We have an ] opinion of its patentable nature. Highest Motion-Picture Plays 
Mgr line of premium assortments for ref ener iy Pee Reason- i 
ive salesmen. Commission from $5.00 to able Te Vie tvans & Co., 767 > > mS ig prices nald 
$20.00 per order. If you want an upto- Ni nth, Wanhina Fash "D Cc. Bee ae ees ple Rh Se v7 
date line, write today. C Sones Mfg. Co., free rti iF i Rex P blishe s, Box 115- 
4003 Broadway St., Chicago, Ill. o.oo oe ey eee ane 

PATENTS. Highest references ates | P-4, Chicago. , 
a gga ‘ta results , Bromptness, as- ; 100 kl it Movi . 

) ¥ os Wy. N 31G hy sure¢ 3ooklet free yatson ». Cole- $50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Ms ta — PR nr y PR gpl man, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Wash- Get free book; valuable  inforn 
Particulars free. Write. Ame an Detec- ington, D. C. offer, . Photo Playwright Col- 
tive System, 1968 Broadway, New York 8 X ¥ 7, Chicago. | 

Pp hey sid ae = 2 it ae ( bolt FREE to writers—A wonderful little bo 

MEXICAN DIAMONDS as ike gen- ersonal, VaEe anc cient service of money-making hints, suggestions, ide 
uine, fool experts, stand Hg! . font = Highest references. Moderate fees. Send | the A B C of successful Story and Movie- 
1-50th the price. Few live a wanteu sketch ea model oF ecru search and ad- play writing. Absolutely Free. Just ad 
to sell from handsome samp case; big | ice: ar eee Kimmel, <i i Patent | dress Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn 
profits, pleasant work. Write today. Mex- Law, | 18 C Loan & Trust Bldg., ash- Y 
ican Diamond Imptg. Co., Box CD 3, Las ington, D. C. 

Cruces, New Mexico. 
Short Stories Duplicating Devices 

SELL our hosiery and underwear direct 
to consumer. Large lin vod profits $50 to $150 A WEEK, Writing Stories ay DUPLICATOR—A | Business 
prompt deliveries guaranteed. Samples and Photo Plays end for Speciai Free 4 50 to 75 copies from pen, 
ready. Write. The C & D Co., Dept. 15, | Offer De partment ** New York Liter- icil, typewriter; no _ gelatine. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ary Bureau, 145 W. 36th St., New York 10,000 firms use it. 0 trial You 
ae <—_ ity. need one, Booklet free. T. Durkin, 

Ps Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, 

i NUINE FOREIGN WRITE NEWS ITEMS — an | 
Mexico W issues, Venezuela, Storie for y in yare time ' 
and India Service, Guatemala, sett "Monk ena 4 plane 5 pau nee r F L d | 
ae et wine” ita ton porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. arm ands 
free. We buy = stamps. Establis? one pent var ein 
years. Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 65, St seeanit YOUR OWN Orange Grove R. 
Louis. Mo. Pd d P Beautiful Fruitland Park, rite tod ay 

andy for information how you can own it on 

WE $100 thi ; ; 5 po terms. aii a County Land Na ieeat 

S pay $ monthly salary and furnish + Association, 32 eauty Street, Fruitlan 
rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed ee gage Chocolates Assorted Ib, box Park, Florida. . per eee 
poultry and stock powders Bigler Co $1.2 R. . or! “ea ur ig ur compli 
a y c Spri j is ever istec or we 90x ith o comph- 
pany Xs Springfield, Illinois Me ants Cheri, 142 S. 15th. Phila FARMS ON CREDIT. Fine for grains 

AGE? : Reversible ri raincos Biggest grasses, fruit, vegetables. Hardwood land 
seller ever introduced. Something new, in Michigan’s best counties Stock and 
Latest style. Not sold in stores. Guaran- r . poultry do well. 40,000 A. Only $15 to $30 
teed waterproof. Two coats for the price of Vaudeville per A. ‘ery easy terms. 0 to 160 A. No 
one. No ar gages We deliver and sie or stones. a Fine “ hools chu hes, 
collect. frite for territory and sample , ‘ *ynerience se markets, climate, lakes and streams. Money 
Thomas Raincoat Co., 1460 North St., Day- ON THE STAGE al aioe ’ —. loaned to build. Large Co. Write to-day 

j necessary. Send stamp for ins tructive bool By a | 
ton, Ohio. let “All About Vaudeville.’ LaDelle, Sta for information. Swigart Land Co., 269 
955 Jackson, Mich : * | First Nat’l Bk. Bldg., Chicago, I) 

AGENTS—200% PROFIT. Wonderful lit- | = aad 
tle article. or. new; sells like wild 
fire. Carry right in pocket Write at once 
for free sample. Albert Mills. Mer., 1158 Shorthand Personal 
American Bld., Cincinnati, Ohio 

ee bit) DS RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS SHORTHAND. Best practical system. K. T ASTROLOG Y—STARS TELL LIFE’S 
WA ED. Average $117 month List Shorthand, le arn in 5 hours; speed with | STORY. — Send_ birthdate and dime fot 
bee tna free. Write immediately. Frank- | easy practice f lessons, brochure free trial reading. Eddy, 840 East 55th, Chi- 
lin Institute, Dept. M2, Rochester, King Institute, E 6, Station F, New York eago, Suite 74. 
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1S, 320 0 PBurlingtons % 
the U.S. Nav = A 


8,320 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U.S. battleships. ' 
Practically every vessel in the U.S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some | 
f 





have over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U. S. Navy is testimony 
to Burlington superiority. 

A watch has to be made of sturdy stuff in order to“make good” on a man-of-war, The 
constant vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air it the change of climate from 
the Arctic to the Tropical are the most severe tests on a watch, If a watch will stand up and give active 
service aboard a man-of-war, it will stand up anywhere, 


]- Jewel $250 jf. 
Burlington A Month 


And yet you may get a 21-jewel Burlington for only $3.50 a month. Truly it is the 
master wah. 21 ruby and sapphire jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and positions, 
Fittea at the factory in a gold strata case, warranted for 25 years. All the newest cases are yours to choose 
from. You pay galy rock-bottom price— yes, “‘bed rock-bottom price” — the lowest price at which the 
Burlington is sold. 4 
You Cont pr ay a cent to anybody until you see the watch. We 
é€eé t orst ship the cob Hs to you on Lonoreval. You are the sole judge. No 
obligation to buy merely because you get the watch on approval, 


Write for Booklet! \ 


Put your name and address in 























Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1431 
“ he coupon or on a letter or post card now 
19th Street & Marshall Blvd., Chicago, fil, t 
Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) —— get Laer ———s Know alot more 
your free book on watches with full explanation of and prepal ou 


about watch buying when you read it. Too, 


eg eee Se ee a will see handsome illustrations in full color o all 








_— the newest cases from which you have to choose, 
The booklet is free. Merelysend your name and 
Name address on the coupon, 
Burlington Watch Company, - 
Address 19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 1431Chicago, 
. Canadian Office: 338 Portage Ave.,Winnipeg, Man. 
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| WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 
A real position like this—for you 


The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my ‘up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


$46 to $100 a Week 





Send for This Book 


My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of 
young men on the way to splendid success. 
A new edition of this has just been printed. 
I want every young man interested in Elec- 
tricity to have a copy, and will send you one 
ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. Write me to-day. 


How I Train My Students 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 
Works I know exactly the kind of training a man 
needs toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to 
earn big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are hold- 
ing splendid electrical positions. Many are now successfi 
Electrical Contractors. 


I give each of my students personal attention 
and a complete and thorough training. I give 
him a SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUTFIT FREE, and 
much of the training is done by actual work. When my 
students graduate and receive their Certificate they are 
ready for areal position. But still more, at any time you 
wish you can come to our splendidly equipped Electrical 
Shops for special training. Noother echool can give you this. 


Dept. 431 441 Cass St. 








WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY 


Delay never got you anything. Action is what counts. Get started— wepeld end estively 
and get started now. Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 7 cf. your ‘great offer for this 


» kif eae” Chicago Engineering Works 


A Real Opportunity for You 


Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
come true. You’ve got to study—to learn. 
A man is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 
from his neck up. , 7 

A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 
is this training that you need, and I can train 
you in a few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 
success—then send me the coupon—to-day. 


Electrical Outfit—Free 


To every student who answers this ad I am 
giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard size, Elec- 
trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free. 
Furthermore, to every Electrical Student I give.a truly 
valuable surprise that I cannot explain here, 


Free Employment Service 


I am continually receiving. requests 
from employers to send them trained 
Electrical men. I assist my students to 
secure good positions. I keep in touch 
with them for years, helping and ad- 
vising them in every possible way. 



















COOKE, 
(4 Dept. 481 
441 Cass St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sir: Send at once— 


nr 


Address 





* 
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Doctors know that many 
annoying ills result from 
drinking coffee — 


And that such troubles 
usually disappear after 
a change to 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


“There's a Reason” 








